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CHAPTER I. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF BRISTOL PREVIOUS TO THE FIRST 


MAYORALTY,. 


Mucu speculation has been used among historians, as to the 
origin of Bristol; but there can be little doubt that it is of very 
ancient date. Its natural advantages, it is assumed, invited our 
British ancestors, in the earliest times, to fix their encampments 
in its neighbourhood, nigh to Clifton or Rownham Hill. Robert 
Ricaut, who was town-clerk and calender in Bristol in 1479, 
states that Bristol was founded by Bran or Bryn, and his 
brother Beli (in Latin Brennus and Belinus)* who, in the year 
before Christ 391, after having led an army of Britons and Gauls 
into Italy, and taken and burnt Rome, ‘ retorned home into this 
land of Grete Bietaigne, with their Bretonnes, and dwelled here 
togiders in grete joye. And then Brynne first founded and billed 
this worshipful towne of Bristut, that is now Bristow, and set it 
upon alitell hill; that is to say, betweene Seint Nicholas Yate, 
Seint Johnes Yate, Seint Leonardes Yate, and the Newe Yate.” 
However, it appears probable, that a settlement was originall 
formed at or near Clifton, under the name of Caer-Odor, a We 
name, signifying the city of the chasm. 

When the Romans, by their early conquests, had forced the 
turbulent inhabitants-of Britain.to maintain peace, not only 
toward their conquerors, but also toward each other, they began 
to settle themselves peacefully in the country. ‘The river Avon, 
from its natural advantages, induced them to encamp near to its 
mouth; accordingly, it is certain, that there was on this river, 
several miles below Bath, a Roman or romanized town, called 
Abona, which is stated to have been at Sea-Mills, in consequence 
of its abundant traces of Roman remains. There appears to 
have been a ferry, or trajectus, not far distant from Abona, which 
is assigned to that part of the Avon where Bristol-bridge now 
stands. When the country became more peaceable, the most 


* The two kings whose figures sit in state on the south frontof St. John’s Gate. 
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respectable part of the neighbouring inhabitants settled at Abona, 
for the sake of commerce, society, and safe government. Mean- 
while, the inhabitants of Clifton, feeling the same security, gradu- 
ally extended themselves down the hill, occupying the bank of 
the river, as far as the trajectus, which acquired the name of 
Caer- Brito, the British City, called so from the probability of its 
having been principally inhabited by Britons: this name was after- 
wards translated by the Saxons into Bristow, now called Bristol. 
The whole presented one long town, from Abona to the trajectus, 
called by the original name Caer-Odor. In the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great (A, D. 312), the Roman government is said to 
have inclosed with a wall and gates the area now occupied by 
High-street, Broad-street, Corn-street, and Wine-street, which 
first constituted it a town. 

A time at length came, when the Romans were obliged to with- 
draw their power from Britain, to protect their own country 
against the nations of the north of Europe, when the people were 
left to themselves (about the year 440); being more incapable of 
defending themselves than when Cwsar invaded the country, the 
Caledonians took advantage of their degenerate state, and made 
incursions into their country. The Britons then applied to the 
Saxons for protection, a people who inhabited the north of Ger- 
many, who soon made Britain a subject of conquest, as the 
Romans had done, with this difference, that they drove the 
Britons to the western part of the country, while they took 
possession of the east. In about a hundred years, the name of 
the country was changed to that of Angle-Land, or England, and 
reduced to seven kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. Of 
these kingdoms, Middle-Anglia, or Mercia, was founded by 
Crida, a Saxon chief (A. D. 584), who bringing with him an 
army from Germany, gradually subdued this part of the. country, 
of which Gloucestershire and Bristol formed a part. The Avon 
then constituted the boundary of two kingdoms, Mercia and 
Wessex, or West Saxons, the latter being in Somersetshire. 

The Heptarchy prevailed till about 800, when Egbert, king of 
Wessex, subdued the other states, and made their kings tributary 
tohim, which put an end to any danger of hostility between the 
opposite banks of the Avon. Alfred the Great, the grandson of 
Egbert, began his reign in the year 871, in whose time the 
Danes, who were enleagued with the Britons of Devon and 
Cornwall, committed many depredations in the country : he died 
in 900, In 925, Athelstan, grandson of Alfred, succeeded 
Edward the Elder; but, in 946, he was killed at Pucklechurch, 
while endeavouring to rescue his servant Leo from the hands of a 
thief, who attempted to kill him, from whom Athelstan received 
a mortal wound, 
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The year 1066 terminated the line of Saxon princes, at which 
time the crown was in ssion of Harold, illiam, Duke of 
Normandy, invaded England, and Harold encountered him at 
Hastings (October 14), where he was defeated and slain. 
William then caused himself to be crowned at Westminster ; but 
he had not yet completely subjected the Saxons, for an incessant 
warfare was carried on against him, which rendered his continuance 
here, as king of England, very precarious, Bristow, with the 
West of England, had its share in these commotions ; for early in 
the year 1069, while the king was engaged in quelling a great 
insurrection and invasion in the north, three sons of Harold, 
hoping to recover their father’s kingdom, landed a body of troops 
from Ireland at the mouth of the river Avon, and having plun- 
dered the country on the Gloucestershire side, assaulted Bristow, 
where William had a fortress : the townsmen stoutly defended it, 
and repulsed the assailants, who retreated to their ships with the 
plunder they had gained ; and, after various attempts to produce a 
aes revolt in Somersetshire, retired to Ireland with a large 

ooty. 

Henry I., in the early part of his reign, conferred the title of 
Earl of Gloucester on his illegitimate son, Robert Fi » who 
was then married to Mabile, eldest daughter of Robert Fitzhaymo, 
who died in the year 1170; he also received the honour of 
Gloucester, one of the principal baronies in England ;* and as 
Earl, or Consul, of Gloucester, he had the government of that 
county. Earl Robert made vast additions to the Castle of 
Bristol, greatly strengthened it, and made it his principal residence 
while in England. 

The Castle of Bristol was situated on the eastern side of the 
town, at the end of Peter-street. The left hand corner house of 
the present Castle-street, as you enter from Peter-street, stands on 
the outward edge of the Castle-ditch; from thence the fortress 
extended to the bottom of Castle-street. Its situation leads us to 
suppose it was erected with a design hostile to the town; for it 
occupied the isthmus between the two rivers, Froom and Avon, 
along which was the direct and original communication between 
the town and the main part of Gloucestershire, through the Old 
Market and the present Castle-street. The erection of the Castle 
prevented that communication, and forced all who came to the 
town from that part of the country, to pass to the right hand by 
the side of the Castle-ditch, and along the Weir; and then bya 
steep and narrow way, under the Castle wall, until they entered 
the city by passing through Newgate, which communicated with 


*A barony was a large landed estate, usually consisting of many manors, 
possessed by one lord, who was the baron. 
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the Castle-wall, and was in the power of its governor. This was 
the only road to the town in that direction. 

Henry being desirous to strengthen his claim to the English 
crown by a Saxon alliance, married Maud, or Matilda, the 
daughter of Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, and Margaret, 
a fugitive Saxon princess. By Maud Henry had an only daugh- 
ter of the same name, who was married first to the emperor of 
Germany, and then to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou in 
France. On the death of Henry in 1135, the crown was usurped 
by Stephen (a distant member of the Conqueror’s family) by which 
he excluded the daughter of Henry, and her children, who were 
the rightful heirs, This usurpation was the cause of a lamentable 
warfare between Matilda and Stephen, in which the Earl of 
Gloucester, who was the half brother of Matilda, took an active 
part on her side; indeed, it is said, that his foreseeing this com- 
motion was the primary cause of his fortifying the Castle of 
Bristol. In 1138, while in Normandy, he joined with the forces 
of the Earl of Anjou, and sent a defiance to Stephen, acknow- 
ledging Matilda, and renouncing his authority. We find him in 
possession of Bristol Castle, from whence he had expelled the 
garrison of Stephen, who-in-the autumn of the same year, made 
an ineffectual attempt to retake it; subsequently, he conceived the 
design of overflowing the town, by turning the course of the 
Avon upon it; but that project proved abortive. About 1139, 
Gloucester’s party was strengthened by the presence of Matilda, 
whom Stephen besieged at Arundel Castle; but subsequently 
suffered the Bishop of Winchester, his brother, to escort her toa 
place of safety, when she was received by the Earl of Gloucester, 
and conducted by him to Bristol Castle, where she remained 
about two months, and then went to Gloucester. In the course of 
events, the king was taken prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, and 
confined at Bristol Castle, Feb. 1141—Matilda acknowledged 

ueen; but, in consequence of her arrogance, driven out of 
ndon by the populace—the Earl of Gloucester taken prisoner 

at Winchester, where he encountered the forces of Stephen's 
queen and her son Eustace, from whence Matilda with difficulty 
escaped to Devizes, and from thence to Gloucester—the Earl 
of Clomauding having been exchanged for Stephen, whose party 
were now prevailing, applied to the Earl of Anjou for assistance. 
which — he was forced to decline, in consequence of dis- 
trusting the fidelity of his own subjects, but consigned his son 
Prince Henry to the charge of the Earl of Gloucester, for the 
ostensible purpose of giving confidence to their party, by his 
presence in England. The Earl placed the young prince under 
the command of one Matthews, a schoolmaster, residing at 
Baldwin-street, “ to be instructed and trained up in civil behaviour.” 
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With him he remained four years, at the expiration of which, he 
returned to Normandy, being recalled by his father, who was 
anxious for his safety. 

The contending parties met with various successes, during which 
the Castle of Bristol continued the strong hold of the Earl of 
Gloucester. At length his party experienced on irretrievable loss 
in his death, which happened in the beginning of November, 
1147. He was buried in the priory of St. James, which he had 
founded, when his son William succeeded to the earldom—* a 
man of gentle manners, who liked chambers better than warfare.” 
In the year following the earl’s death, Matilda, weary of the 
troubles which oppressed England, returned to her husband in 
Normandy. 

Prince Henry, invited by the barons of his party in England, 
returned in 1149, after an absence of two years and four months ; 
but does not appear to have made any impression on the power of 
Stephen; for early in January, the following year, he again 
embarked for Normandy, However, in Jan. 1152, we find him 
again in England, vested with the title of Duke of Normandy and 
Earl of Anjou, which devolved to him on the death of his father, 
having in his train 3000 foot-soldiers, and 140 knights, He was 
not only admitted into Bristol, but several other fortified places 
declared for him, which occasioned a renewal of the war, with all 
its attendant enormities; but the chiefs of both parties, at last 
sensible of the miseries they were entailing upon the country, 
resolved upon terms of pacification, and agreed that Stephen 
should retain the crown during his life, and that Henry should be 
adopted as his son and successor. Stephen died in the following 
year (1154) after a reign of nineteen years, during which the 
country was almost rendered desolate by civil war. 

On the death of Stephen, the crown fell peacefully to Henry IT., 
the eldest son of Matilda, and the first of the Plantagenet line of 
sovereigns. Soon after his accession, he brought the towns, cities, 
and castles which were tributary to the crown, more immediately 
under his own jurisdiction, as a check to the feudal barons, who 
ruled in their respective territories as petty sovereigns. This state 
of government appeared to the politic Henry so dangerous toa 
system of monarchy, that he spared not the castles of his most 
devoted friends ; yet it does not appear that he obtained possession 
of the Castle of Bristol for nearly twenty years after; when, about 
Midsummer, 1175, it was surrendered to him by Earl William. 
In the following year, Henry affianced his youngest son John, 
(afterwards King John) tothe earl’s daughter Isabella, though 
both were under age ; but before the marriage could be solemnized, 
the Earl of Gloucester died, and was privately buried at 
Keynsham, Noy, 23rd, 1183. The lordship of Bristol devolved 


to his daughters, when the king, by feudal right, took it into his 
own hands, and held it till the termination of his reign, which 
happened six years after, July 6th, 1189. 

Henry was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard, who, soon 
after his accession, joined the King of France in a second crusade. 
John took every advantage of Richard’s absence to dethrone him ; 
but on his returnin 1195, he deprived him, for his treasonable 

ractices, of all the honours, castles, and lands which he had 
‘ormerly granted to him, or that he otherwise possessed. It seems, 
however, that John’s garrison, in the Castle of Bristol, withstood 
the king’s attempt, and endured a siege, but eventually surrendered. 
About Whitsuntide, at the intercession of their mother, the king 
was reconciled to his brother, and restored to him, among other 
honours, the earldom of Gloucester, but retained possession of the 
castles; consequently, the castle of Bristol was in the keeping of 
a constable and garrison of Richard. After a reign of ten years, 
Richard was killed at the siege of a castle in Limousin, while 
prosecuting an unavailing war against Philip of France, 1199. 

John succeeded Richard, when the Castle of Bristol again fell 
into his hands; but, after he had reigned one year, he procured 
himself to be divorced from the Countess of Gloucester, and, by 
the advice of Philip of France, married Isabelia, daughter of 
Ailmar, Earl of Angouleme. The countess, in the year 1214. 
married Geoflry de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, who thereby 
became Earl of Gloucester; but the king ‘ retained in his own 
hauds the honour of Gloucester, the castle and town of Bristow, 
and the whole Hundred of Barton, with the appurtenances,” which 
were never afterwards permanently united to the earldom, The 
countess died without issue, and the earldom devolved to Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Hertford, by his wife Amice, the remaining 
daughter of Earl William; at whose death, her eldest son Gilbert 
Clare succeeded to the earldom, in which family it continued for 
many generations. 

John, in June, 1210, having led an army into Ireland, imprisoned 
and plundered ali the Jews in England, to the amount of 66,000 
marks, and otherwise cruelly treated them, to defray his expences. 
A Jew, named Abraham, resident in Bristol, refusing to ransom 
himself, the king ordered that he should loose a tooth every day, 
till he paid 10,000 marks. He lost one per day, for seven days ; 
but on the eighth he relented, and parted with the money to save 
the remainder. The burgesses of Bristol contributed 10,000 
marks, the people of Redcliff 1000, towards the Irish expedition. 

After a most wicked and unfortunate reign, King John, Lord of 
Bristow, died in Newark Castle, in the night of Oct, 18-19, 1216, 
in great bitterness of soul, cursing all his barons, deserted and 
destitute, and was buried at Worcester. 
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THE FAMILY OF VITZHARDING.—PREPOSITORS OF BRISTOL, 


Early in the reign of William the First there lived in Bristol 
a person named Harding, who superintended the government 
and revenues of the town, as Prepositus ; for by that name the 
chief, and, as far as we know, the only magistrate of this town was 
called, before and after the Conquest : this Latin title, the inhab- 
itants of Bristol, as long as the oflice lasted, always called in the 
English Prepositor. This Harding having settled himself in 
Baldwin-street, the Conqueror conferred upon him the government 
of the town. He died in Bristol, the sixth of November, in the 
16th year of the reign of Henry I., 1115, where he was buried. 
He was a person of great wealth and importance ; and is sup- 
pose to have been the son or grandson of a Danish sea king. 

is eldest son, Robert Fitzharding, succeeded to the oflice of 
chief magistrate, appointed by the Earl of Gloucester, as Lord 
of Bristol, who had possessed the consulship about six years on 
the death of Harding. 

Robert Fitzharding was about thirty years of age when he suc- 
ceeded his father. He dwelt successively in Baldwin-street, 
Broad-street, and in a stone house upon the Froom : it is supposed, 
however, as the Froom at that time ran through Baldwin-street, 
his stone house was built close by the side of the river, in a place 
which was afterwards a part of Baldwin-street. The building now 
called the Back Hall is supposed to have been a private chapel of 
the family. Soon after his father’s death, Robert married Eva, 
(daughter of one Sir Estmond, and Lady Godiva his wife) by 
whom he had five sons and two daughters. 

In 1140, Fitzharding founded the abbey of St. Augustin, which 
was completed in six years after. Even at that time his wealth 
was very great; for besides money which he must have possessed 
in abundance, he had many and large estates in land, partly 
derived from his father, and partly purchased by himself. He 
Fone several manors in Gloucestershire; besides which, he 

ad in Bristol, and its immediate neighbourhood, the manor of 
Byleswicke, purchased from the Earl of Gloucester, whereon he 
built the abbey—the manor of Lega (Abbot's Leigh) being a 
branch of his manor of Bedminster—the manor of Bedminster 
near Bristol, which he purchased of Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
with divers lands, tenements, and rents, in Bristol and Redeliff. 
To this must be added, the manor of Bitton, and the lordship of 
Berkeley : the latter was takenfrom Roger de Berkeley, Lord of 
Dursley, and granted to Robert Fitzbarding, in return for the 
many services he had rendered to Matilda and her family. It was 
during the time that Henry was under the tuition of Matthews, he 
formed a close intimacy with the Fitzhardings, which afterwards 
ripened to a stronger friendship. 
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As lord of Bitton and Berkeley, Robert Fitzharding had liberty 
to build a castle in the latter place; in consequence of which, he 
became Henry’s feudatory baron. The confiscation of the 
Darsley estates, however, was likely to produce discord between 
the rival barons, after the pacification of Henry and Stephen, who 
interposed their authority, and caused the matter to be adjusted 
by a double marriage ; that is, Maurice, eldest son and heir of 
Robert Fitzharding, married Alice, daughter of Lord Dursley ; 
and the heir of Lord Dursley married Helena, daughter of 
Fitzharding. Alice was to have £20. a year in land of the fee of 
Berkeley, and Helena the land of Siston (in Gloucestershire), for 
their dowers. Lord Dursley then released all right to the barony 
of Berkeley. The marriages were solemnized in Baldwin-street, 
in the presence of Henry and Stephen (Nov. 7, 1153). 

Sir Robert Fitzharding died Feb. 5, 1170, in the 75th year of 
his age, and was buried in the abbey of St. Augustin, between 
the stalls of the abbot and the prior, leaving a name immortalized 
for the benefits he bestowed upon the city, during a period remark- 
able for the extreme miseries of civil war. His wife Eva survived 
him, and founded a nunnery called the Magdalens (now the King 
David on St. Michael's hill) ; and having se it with competent 
possessions, she herself became prioress, where she died, March 
12, 1173, and was buried near her husband, in the monastry of 
St. Augustin. 

Maurice de Berkeley, called so from the circumstance of his 
making Berkeley Castle his residence, sueceeded to the barony. 
He is stated to have been either an intimate friend or schoolmate 
of Prince Henry, while resident in Baldwin-street. He died 16th 
June, 1190. is wife, Alice, survived him, and lived to extreme 
old age; she is recorded to have reverently esteemed her husband’s 
memory, always mentioning his name as, ‘‘ My Lord Berkeley,” 
to the latest period. 

Robert, eldest son of Maurice de Berkeley, born 1165, suc- 
ceeded. He was constable of the Castle of Bristol during King 
John’s reign, who, for the maintenance of that castle, and the 
garrison he appointed there, seized upon Berkeley Castle, and the 
revenues of its land. This baron had two wives; but died with- 
out issue, May 13, 1221, aged 55, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Thomas de Berkeley. 

In the course of events, hereafter, we shall have occasion to 
record the transactions of this interesting family, so intimately 
connected with our city. At present let us remark, that Sir 
Robert's third son, Robert, gave to the abbey the church of St. 
Nicholas, one of the churches of the old city wall, which church 
has since been rebuilt, 
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CHAPTER II.* 


THE MAYORS, PREPOSITORS, AND SENESCHALS OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Henry III.—1216.—On the death of John, in consequence of 
his tyrannical reign, the barons, who had invited Lewis, eldest 
son of Philip, King of France, to accept the English crown, 
were generally opposed to the accession of the late king’s son. 
The Earl of Pembroke, however, who was Mareschall of 
England, and a very important personage in the country, still 
continued attached to the royal cause, a determined to support 
the authority of John’s eldest son, Prince Henry, then only nine 
years of age. With this intent, he had the young prince crowned 
at Gloucester, in presence of the Pope’s legate, and a few noble- 
men, by the Bishops of Winchester and Bath (Oct. 28). From 
Gloucester they moved to Bristol, where a general council was 
assembled, at Pembroke chosen protector of the realm (Nov. 
11). The prudent conduct of the Piviccions particularly in 
renewing and confirming the Magna Charta, which John had 
attempted to violate, induced most of the confederate barons to 
return to their allegiance; in consequence, Prince Lewis was 
forced to leave England. During the young king’s stay in 
Bristol, permission was given to the burgesses to choose a Mayor 
annually, with ‘‘two grave, sad, worshipful men” as Prepositors, 
as was the custom then in London. In this year, therefore, which 
was the one following that on which the Magna Charta was 
granted, the first Mayor of Bristol was chosen. 


* The following pages are divided into chapters, each terminating the transactions 
of a century of years, This plan is adopted for the purpose of assisting the 
memory, on the supposition, that an individual, who has occasion to call to mind a 
particular event, may nearly recollect the date of it, from the circumstance of 
having seen it in a particular chapter. For the same reason, the dates wili be 
given of a few transactions of national importance, which will be found in iéalics, 
in order that an occurrence may be recollected, when the Annals are not imme- 
diately at command, 

+ It is probable that up to this period, the office of chief magistrate, Custos, or 
Prepositor, was appointed by the king himself, as Lord of Bristol. The duty of 
this office was, in the time of John, to collect the dues of the town, for the king’s 
use; for which service, the individual had either a fixed salary, or the profits of 
the town were let to him at a stated rent, : 
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MAYORS. PREPOSITORS. 
1216 Adam le Page Sak ean Hankin, Reginald Hazard 
1217 Martin Underyate Richard Martyn, Hugh Upwell 
1218 John Athalle Richard Palmer, John Snowe 


1219 Robert Holbrast John Oldham, Henry Vynpenny 
1220 Roger de Staines Peter le Goldsmith, Rob. de Monmouth 


The hospital and church of the Gaunts, now St. Mark’s, in 
College-green, was, in the above year, founded by Maurice de 
Gaunt, son of Robert, the second son of Robert Fitzharding, 
who took the name of De Gaunt from the family property of his 
wife, Alice de Gaunt. 

About this time, the two new orders of Friars, the Dominicans 
or Black Friars, and the Franciscans or Grey Friars, each estab- 
lished a convent in Bristol, the former between Rosemary-street 
and the Weir, and the latter on the north side of Lewin’s Mead. 


1221 Walter Mombray John de Rumney, Philip le Coke 
1222 John de Berdwycke Robert de Weston, William Dexe 
1223 Jas.de Rowborowe Thomas le Spycer, Walter Ubbely 
1224 Walter de Wynton Robert ra a John Metheham 
1225 Hugh de Fairford Richard de Bury, John de Broadways 


In this year, the revenues of the town, which had been hitherto 
let to farm to different persons, were let to the burgesses them- 
selves, at the rent of £245 per annum, 


1226 John de Marsefielde William Colepeke, Nicholas Coker 
1227 Henry Lon Alexander Rope, Henry de Tame 
1228 Nicholas Higham William Chard, Richard Bryan 

1229 John Bruselaunce = Nicholas de Portbury, Wm. de Hayles 
1230 Henry de Berdwycke Ralph Atship, Walter le Rede 

1231 Elias Spryngham John de Kerdyff, John Atwall 

1232 Walter ‘. Frances Henry le Walleys, Thos. de Pedeston 
1233 Richard Aylward Gilbert le Plomer, Thos. le Chaloner 
1234 Jordan Brown Thomas Updyke, John Ergleys 

1235 James le Warre William Clarke, John de Belliter 
1286 Richard de Horton William Golde, Richard de Bur 
1237 Philip de Pawlet Thomas Aylward, Roger Cantocke 
1238 Thomas de Weston Richard Osmonde, John de Gallande 
1239 Robert de Bell William le Chilton, Henryle Challoner 
1240 Richard Aylward Wm. de Bellemonte, Rob, de Kilmainham 


SOME ACCOUNT OF BRISTOL AT THIS TIME, AND THE CUTTING 
OF THE TRENCH FOR THE QUAY, 

The ground on which the city was built rises each way to the centre, forming 
aconvenient hill, and was originally laid out into four streets, which intersected 
each other on the summit, where across bad been placed, and four churches 
erected round it. The Froom, in nearly circumscribing the whole city, 
through the level space of Broadmead and Lewin’s Mead, and, at the bottom of 
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Small-street, turned to the left, and held its course through Baldwin-street, when 
it disembogued into the Avon near Nicholas church. Nearly opposite Blind steps 
(the steps leading from the market to Baldwin-street) a mill was worked by the 
Froom, called Baldwin’s Cross Mill, having that name from a cross which stood 
nearit. The internal wall, taking the direction of the Froom, continued from 
Nicholas-gate, at the bottom of High-street, to the end of Nicholas-street, where 
stood Baldwin’s or Leonard’s gate ; from thenceit proceeded to John’s gate, along 
Bell-lane, passing St. Giles’s gate, at the bottom of Small-street ; it then extended, 
with a small gate in the middle cf it, called Tower-gate, to Defence-gate, which 
crossed Wine-street ; it then continued along Defence-lane, or Defence-street (now 
called Dolphin-street, from the Dolphin-inn which once stood there)—this latter 
gate is said to have been erected as a defence or barrier for the city on that side, 
against any attempt or insurrection of the garrison in the castle ;—it then ter- 
minated at Nicholas-gate. The external wall, constructed on the bank of the 
Froom, proceeded from Froom-gate (which stood on the town side of a bridge that 
crossed the river at Christmas-street) to the Pithay, or Aylward’s gate, and 
New-gate, which joined the castle. 

Previous to this year (1240), that part of the Avon which runs by the side of 
Bridge-street, was the most convenient place for ships to load and unload ; from 
which circumstance, the church of St. Mary obtained the name of Mary-le-port, 
or Maryport ; from thence the Avon, as it does now, glided on, ina winding course, 
by Redcliff manor, passing the city, towards the Severn.- The small extent and 
inconvenience of this port induced the merchants to seek a larger one, which 
appeared attainable by digging a deep trench across the marsh of St. Augustin, as 
a new bed for the Froom. This marsh, which belonged to the abbey of St. 
Augustin, extended from the mouth of the Froom to the Abbot’s Park (now 
College-green) and to Canon's marsh; and the north-eastern part, which the 
townsmen wished to be possessed of, and where they had already an ancient right 
to walk, consisted of a large field called Chanter’s Close, extending from the 
river Froom to the hill on which St. Augustin’s church now stands: this extensive 
piece of ground, the abbot, Sir William Bradstone, and the convent, sold to the 
mayor and townspeople, and the inhabitants of Redcliff, and through it they cut 
the great trench which is the present Quay, By the above covenant was ceded all 
that part of the marsh which lies east of St. Augustin’s chureh, consisting of 
Queen-square and the adjoining streets, which was afterwards called the Bristol 
Marsb, while the abbey retained that on the west, which was called Canon’s 
Marsh. There was aditch, which ran from a grange belonging to the abbey, on 
the north side of the grant, and extended to the Avon on the south, which was 
stated as the line of demarkation of the two portions of land, on the bank of 
which, on the eastern side, the abbey laid claim to a strip of land, of stated 
dimensions, yet giving permission to the townsmen to go to and from their ships, 
with other privileges. Through this eastern side the trench was cut, extending 
to Gibb Taylor (near Prince’s street bridge) from north to south, about 2400 feet, 
that is, five-elevenths of a mile, at the expence of £5000, which, if multiplied 
by 15 or 20, gives a product equivalent to that sum in modern times. This under- 
taking was the occasion of stopping up that part of the Froom which flowed 
through Baldwin-street. 

From the acquisition of the above extensive piece of ground, the town began 
to be enlarged. A wall of defence was erected, which began on the Back,* at 
the river, about 30 feet from King-street towards the bridge. By the side of the 
river was a gate, called the Marsh-gate, from which the wall proceeded, ata 
right angle with the river, across Back-street, where was another gate; from 
thence it passed behind St. Nicholas almshouse, parallel with King-street, and had 
a gate at the top of Marsh-street, when it turned to the right towards the quay, 
between the houses of the Quay and Marsh-street. 


* Back, or Bek, from the Saxon, signifying a river. 
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MAYORS, PREPOSITORS. 
1241 William Spackstone Wm. de Leigh, Robert Parment 
1242 John Vells Thomas Rice, Richard Hackall 


‘This year grey soap was sold from this city to London, to 
one John Lamb, who retailed it at one penny per pound, and 
black soap at a halfpenny.” 


1243 Ralph Moiny Paul Cut, Roger Snake 
1244 Walter Nesham Ralph Nupton, John Walker 


A charter of Henry III. conferred on Bristol the right of 
choosing a coroner, and other privileges, which charter also 
enacted, that the mayor should be presented to the constable of 
the castle. 


1245 Elias de Axbridge John de St. Barbara, Richard de Tilley 
1246 Richard Frostall Davidle Wright, Richard de Lemster 


St. Francis, first monk of the Franciscans, died in Bristol. 


1247 Richard Aylward William Tonnard, John Norfolk 


INCORPORATION OF REDCLIFF WITH BRISTOL, 

A charter of Henry III., dated 12th July, 1247, incorporated Redcliff with 
Bristol ; by which the inhabitants of the former place partook, in common, of the 
privileges enjoyed by the latter, and were to answer before the same justices, and 
in the same place. Redcliff was originally a manor dependant on that of Bed- 
minster, and descended from the Saxon lords to Robert Earl of Gloucester. At 
that time, it comprehended the whole district on the left bank of the Avon, and 
contained the parishes of St. Mary, St. Thomas, and Temple ; the latter, Earl 
Robert bad granted to the Knights Templars, and it afterwards became a separate 
manor, called Temple-fee; the remainder, which was still called Redcliff, he sold 
to Robert Fitzharding. The inhabitants of Redcliff and Temple-fee, at the time 
of the incorporation, are supposed to have been as numerous as in Bristol. The 
three churches were built, though not of their present dimensions,—Temple 
church is stated to have been built in the earliest times of the Knights Templars, 
from whom it obtained its name, which religious order was established about the 
year 1118. The church has since been enlarged and improved, and the founda- 
tion of the tower strengthened. Previous to the building of the present Redoliff 
chureb, there was an old church of Redcliff, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; also, 


* A writer of 1576, quoted by Barrett, mentions thus concerning the leaning, 
position of Temple-tower:—* When the bells that are in it sound, it is so moved 
this and that way, that at length, by the too great and frequent shaking, it has 
separated from the body of the church, and has made a chink from the very top 
of the roof to the foundation, gaping so wide as to admit four fingers breadth. 
Abraham Ortelius wrote me word, that himself put a stone, the size of a goose 
egg, into this chink, which he saw himself give downwards, as the place was 
narrow or wide, and at length, by the frequent collision, was squeezed to pieces ; 
and that when he put his back against the tower, he was afraid he should be 
oppressed by its fall; that the mayor and others of authority there told him, the 
whole fabric of this church formerly shook, and was like to fall, before this 
chiok was made there, and with such force, that the lamps were put out, and the 
oil wasted: of this there were many living witnesses in that parish. But the 


church now, because it is not affected by the sound of the Dells, stands without 
motion,” 
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Bithrick, a Saxon king, is said to have erected a church here in 789; but of any 
predecessor of our present splendid edifice no vestige remains. The original St. 
Thomas church was a chapel to Bedminster, and is called in deeds, as early as the 
twelth century, by the name of St. Thomas the Martyr: it is said that the old 
church was only surpassed, in the elegance of its structure as a gothic edifice, by 
St. Mary Redcliff.—Tucker-street, and a great part of Redcliff-street and Thomas- 
street, were most likely inhabited; and, at the top of Temple-street, at Stallage- 
cross, a market was held every Monday, but which was afterwards discontinued 
and held at the High-cross, High-street. Redcliff was also governed by a magis- 
trate, similar to Bristol, as Prapositus de la Radeclive has often, been met with. 
The increased intercourse between the two sides of the Avon, which followed the 
construction of the Quay and Bridge, occasioned Redcliff to increase in extent 
and wealth, so that it was found necessary to surround it with a wall, which is 
stated to have been standing early in the following century. This wall extended 
from the eastern branch of the Avon, along the street called Back Avon, till it 
came to Temple-gate ; from thence along Portwall-lane to Redcliff-street, which 
street was crossed by a gate, and the wall terminated at the river, Thus secured, 
it seems to have been entirely occupied by the great manufacturers of cloth, soap, 
glass, &c., which were almost exclusively carried on in Bristol from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, 


THE OLD BRISTOL BRIDGE, 

Immediately following the incorporation of Bristol and Redcliff, it was deter- 
mined to build a substantial stone bridge across the Avon, to connect the two 
places. It is questionable whether there was a bridge at any previous time ; yet 
very probably there was a wooden one, that being old was of little use, besides 
being expensive to keep in repair, This conjecture is favoured by the circum- 
stance, that when the old stone bridge was removed in 1763, there was found, in 
the middie of Redcliff pier, a sell of oak, about one foot square, and 40 feet long, 
with two uprights near each end, about nine inches square, and eight or nine feet 
high, morticed into the sell, which was concluded to have been the remains of the 
wooden bridge first built upon that spot, and not taken up, from an idea of giving 
stability to the work. 

The stone bridge being determined on, the bed of the river was laid dry, by 
turning the current into a temporary channel, dug for that purpose, which began 
at Tower Harratz, at the end of Temple-backs, and passed close to Temple and 
Redcliff gates, where temporary bridges were built, and from thence to the Avon 
again at Redcliff-backs. Great part of this channel may still be traced ; for the 
town wall, most of which remains, was afterwards built on its inward edge, and 
the new channel preserved as a ditch to the wall. Two dams were then raised 
across the river, eighteen feet high, to resist the tide; the upper dam was at Tower 
Harratz, and the lower dam, though its situation is not precisely known, is fairly 
stated to have been across from the Back to Redcliff side. hus prepared, they 
were enabled to proceed with the building, though in a manner differing from 
modern practice, laying the foundation of the piers at leisure, as when building an 
ordinary edifice upon land, There were four arches, pointed in the gothic style; 
the piers of which were so unnecessarily thick, that they much impeded the cur- 
rent, and caused a waterfall. The whole breadth of the bridge was nineteen feet, 
by about 165 feet across the water, 

Some years afterwards, for the purpose of forming astreet, a wall was built 
on each side of the bridge, parallel to it, and about 16 or 18 feet distant from 
it, resting on the same starlings, and pierced with arches similar to the bridge 
itself; and it is stated, on probability, that strong cross walls were built from each 
pier of the bridge, to each pier of the walls, binding the two structures together. 
Large beams were then thrown across from the bridge to the parallel walls, and 
the houses built upon them, The bridge, in consequence, became a dark and 
narrow street, from which the first step into the shop was upon the timbers, where 
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the floor alone intervened between your feet and the water; through the crevices 
of which the wind blew np in a manner which would be intolerable to modern 
shopkeepers. Not content with the space thus gained, the beams, which projected 
beyond the walls were supported by trusses from below, and upon them some built 
the back walls, of their houses; others built closets, bow windows, and similar 
projections, gaining a depth of 20 or 24 feet from the side of the bridge. The 
ground floor contained a shop, and a small room behind; the first floor, a parlour, 
and usually a kitchen; the second floor, two bedchambers; the same on the third 
floor, and then two garrets. Some bad leaden platforms, and some a fourth floor, 
making five in all; others had cellars contained in the piers of the bridge. The 
windows which overhung the water were particularly useful; for it was commonly 
reported that contraband trade was carried on there. The houses were built 
wholly of wood, and covered with slate, no other material having been allowed, 
at least such was the case in 1649, or about that time. 

The middle of the bridge was crossed by a chapel,the floor of which was suffi- 
ciently bigh for carriages to pass underneath. Opposite the centre pier, about 20 
feet higher up the stream to the east, an oblong square pillar was raised, in the 
middle of the bed of the river, strengthened by buttresses, having a strong arch 
hetween it and the pier of the bridge, upon which the eastern end of the chapel 
rested, making it about 25 feet longer than it could otherwise have been, This 
chapel was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but some doubt remains as to whether 
it was founded by Edward III. and his Queer Philippa, or by the burgesses and 
commoners of Bristol, as both parties are recorded to have been concerned in it. 


MAYORS, PREPOSITORS, 
1248 Reginald de Panes John Weston, Walter de Berkham 
The boundary stones of the town first set up. 
1249 Galfridus le Wright Walter Tropp, William Snake 


1250 John Adrian Walter Dalmage, Henry Farnham 
1251 Roger de Bury Thomas de Norwood, John Cornhill 
1252 Elias Long Rob. de Bellemonte, Gilbert de Malbrege 


1253 Thomas Rowse John Attwood, John Atknowle 
1254 Raynold White Ralph Oldham, William Haseldene 
1255 Henry Adrian Hugh Mitchell, William Sevar 

The king bestowed on his son Prince Edward the town of 
Bristol, and other revenues. 


1256 Adam de Berkham Robert Shirley, William Freebody 


A great dearth.-—“‘ Wheat sold at Bristol for16s. a bushell. 
People fought for the carcases of dogs, and other carrion.” 
1257 Roger de Stokes Thomas Eldisham, Robert Pickeridge 
1258 Clement Romney _—_— Roger Piper, Thomas Winfield 

A violent tempest, which caused the waters of the Severn, from 
Shrewsbury towards Bristol, to inundate and utterly spoil all the 
meadows and corn-fields in its neighbourhood; and also destroyed 
some men, many children, and innumerable animals of various 
kinds, 
1259 Wm. de Gloucester John Hartshorn, Robert Hornebey 
1260 John de Lyne Ralph de Bird, Roger de Cantock 
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MAYORS, PREPOSITORS. 
1261 Robert Kilmanam Thomas Tremworth, Rich. Rustheton 
1262 Adam de Berkham Thos, Hemmingfield, Geoffry Usher 
1263 Thomas Rowse Harry de Puxton, Robert ‘Tremworth 


The king being at variance with the barons, in consequence of 
the partiality he shewed to foreigners, in preference to his own 
countrymen, they, under the Earl of Leicester, having gained an 
ascendancy, scrupled not to wage war against him, which was 
attended with a general plunder of the property of foreigners. 
While Leicester was employed in reducing the castles of the 
western coast, Prince Edward came to Bristol, intending to secure 
the castle, and began to provision it accordingly; but the towns- 
men, taking part with the barons, disapproved of his measures, 
and violent irruptions arose between them and the soldiers; in 
consequence, the prince was fain to retreat to Windsor; yet he 
still maintained his garrison at Bristol. 


1264 Henry Adrian Joseph Caparon, William Chadbourn 


The battle of Lewes, at which the king and prince, with most 
of their family and friends, were taken prisoners. This occasioned 
the surrender of Bristol Castle to the barons, when the Bristolians 
sued for the king’s pardon of their rebellious practices, which was 
granted, 

1265 Stephen Ormstone Ralph Bardwin, John Exhall 

The Earl of Leicester defeated and slain at the battle of 
Evesham, and the king released; the prince having previously 
escaped, who, immediately after the battle, took Bristol Castle 
from the barons, and fined the town £1600. 


1266 Thomas Selby Raynold Richards, John Puxton 

1267 Simon Clarke Wm. de Belmonte, Roger de Berckam 

* This year the Prepositors were called Seneschals or Stewards 
MAYORS. SENESCHALS. 

1268 Robert Mansell John Legatt, Peter Marten 

1269 Robert Fisher Simon Adrian, Roger Draper 

1270 Ralph Palden Richard de Cliston, Thomas Haselden 


1271 John Mice i Roger de Cantock, Wm. Bradwick 

1272 Richard de Welles Robert Snowand, Simon de Wedmore 
Nov. 16th,—Death of Henry II1., and accession of his eldest 

son, Edward I., surnamed Long-Shanks. 

1273 Peter de Keinsham John Salkin, Ralph de Ax 

1274 Thomas de Haselden Simon Adrian, William de Marina 

1275 Gerrardle Francis John de Portishead, Robert Lancaster 

1276 Simonde Bardney Rob.de Kingswood, Raynald de Capener 
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1276—About this time, war was carried on between King 
Edward, and Llewellin Prince of Wales, during which, some 
Bristol ships took prisoner, near the island of Scilly, Eleanor de 
Montfort, daughter of the late Earl of Leicester, who being 
affianced to Llewellin during her father’s life time, was on her 
journey to be married to him. She was brought to the king at 
Bristol, and imprisoned, but soon after released. 


MAYORS. SENESCHALS. 

1277 John de Lydeyard Robert Truelove, William de Scriven 
1278 Roger le Tavernor John Bryan, Nicholas Atokes 
1279 Peter de Rumney John Hoddy, Thomas Coston 
1280 John Beauflour John de Cardiff, Rob. de Whetmarsh 
1281 William Horncastle William Wedmore, Robert Golding 
1282 Roger Piper, some 

Thomas Deiter Richard Atokes, William Boyse 
1283 Peter de Rumney — Richard ‘Tunbrill, Wm. Whitchwell 


King Edward came from Wales to Bristol, about the middle of 
December, and kept his Christmas here, and held a parliament. 


1284 Rich. de Mangotsfield Henry Horncastle, Galfrid Snell 
1285 Rich. de Mangotsfield Thomas de Weston, John Tonney 
1286 John de la Ware William Howden, Thomas Prestley 
1287 Roger de Grafton Thomas Royston, John Bennington 
1288 Roger le Draper John de Cheddre, John le Long 
1289 Roger Turtle Hugh de Langbridge, John Francis 
1290 Richard Mangotsfield Simon de Burton, William Randolph 
1291 Simon de Burton John de Cheddre, John de Snow 
1292 Thomas de Tilley | Waiter Glen, Simon Ricroft 

1293 Walter Francis Walter Godshalf, Thomas de Weston 
1294 Simon de Bourton _ Robert de Ottery, Wm. Rowborough 


This year, the mayor, a person of wealth and consequence, 
founded the church of St. Mary Redcliff, but did not live to com- 
more than the eastern or choir part, the old church of St. 

ary having been demolished for that purpose; and, about the 
same time, he built the almshouse, known as Burton’s almshouse, 
in the Long Row, Thomas parish. 


1295 William Randolph Thomas Updish, Robert Holdbush 
1296 Simon de Bourton Robert de Ottery, Wm. Rowbrough 


1297 John Snow John de Long, Adam Wellshot 
1298 Richard Mangotsfield Jeffery Godshalf, William Marina 
1299 Roger Turtle John Francis, Hugh de Langbridge 


END OF CHAPTER II. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


THE MAYORS, SENESCHALS, AND BAILIFFS OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


MAYORS. SENESCHALS. 

1300 Thomas de Tilly Rich, de Colepitt, Wm. de Glassonbury 
1801 Walter de Adrian Robert Bostock, John Horshalt 

1802 Simonde Bourton Robert Ottery, Nicholas Rowbrough 
1303 Thomas le Grave John Tike, Roger Beauflour 

1304 Simon de Bourton William Updish, Robert Hornhurst 


DISTURBANCES BETWEEN THE INHABITANTS OF BRISTOL 
AND REDCLIFF, 

The union between Bristol and Redcliff not yet being complete (for the local 
jurisdiction of Redeliff still continued with them, notwithstanding the burgesses 
of Redcliff were burgesses also of Bristol, and the mayor and burgesses of 
Bristol held court in Redcliff-street, had a prison there, and used all the means in 
their power to abolish the remaining distinctions between the two sides of the Avon) 
yet the lords of Berkeley, as lords of Bedminster and Redeliff, denied the juris- 
diction of the town of Bristol on their side of the water, and continued to exercise 
the right of hold civil and criminal courts in Redcliff-street, and maintained 
there a prison, a pillory, and the like. Many affrays and quarrels took place 
between the contending parties; and in the years 1303 and 1304, the affair wore a 
more serious aspect, and each sometimes invaded the other’s territories ina very 
hostile manner. Thomas Lord Berkeley, with his son Sir Maurice, were, at the 
breaking out of the disturbances, with the king in Scotland ; but returned, in 1304, 
time enough to take part in them. Maurice, to whom the manor of Bedminster, 
with Redcliff-street as a jointure, had been granted by his father upon his marriage, 
held Limself as being partly disinherited, especially in the liberties and regalities 
which he claimed, and bad long used to have therein: be addressed a petition to 
the king, stating, that while he was with him in Scotland, his Majesty had taken 
all he had under his protection, “ inhibiting all men, under his seal, from doing him 
any damage or wrong.”? Notwithstanding, many hostile persons, called together 
by the ringing of the town bell of Bristol, came to his manor af Bedminster, aod 
committed many depredations, not permitting his men or tenants to hold court, or 
to do suit to his manor of Redcliff-street. Upon this, the king granted a come 
mission, March 12th, 1306, giving them power and authority to enquire by a 
jury of freeholders in Somersetshire of the truth of these matters, to determine 
the same, and to punish as they found cause. 

On the other hand, petitions were sent to the king against Lord Berkeley and 
his son Maurice, shewing that they had usurped to themselves fee and dominion 
in Redcliff-street, in the town of Bristol, and on the river Avon, with various 
other complaints. A petition was also exhibited to the king, by Adam, a cheese- 
monger, @ burgess of Bristol, “ shewing how Lord, and the said Sir Maurice, 
William Parker, clark, and others, had assaulted bim in his house at Bristol, beat, 
wounded, and dragged him from out of his house, and cast him into a pit.” 
There was a petition also from William Randolph, recently mayor of Bristol, 
exhibited to the king, and one sent to parliament, with similar complaints, against 
the two lords of Berkeley; the answer it received was, “the king wills that two 
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good men, and of sound understanding, be assigned, together with the constable of 
Bristol! Castle, to hear and to determine the said complaints; and if any difficulty 
arise which they cannot determine without the king, then they shall make a 
report to the king at the next parliament.” ‘These commissioners decided against 
the Berkeleys, and the manors of Bedminster and Redcliff-street were seized into 
the king’s hands, and were not restored until | Edward I1I., and they themselves 
were otherwise fined. The grand question which gave rise to these disturbances 
remained unsettled, and the two jurisdictions continued as they were. 


MAYORS. SENESCHALS. 
1305 Simon de Bourton Robert Ottery, Nicholas Rowbrough 
1306 William Randolph John de Chedder, John de Long 


The Earl of Mar’s son and heir sent as prisoner to the Castle of 
Bristol, having been taken by Edward, during his war against 
Robert Bruce. 


1307 John Snow Nicholas Brerton, Thomas de Barwick 


July 7th——Death of Edward I. of a flux, while marching 
to Scotland, and accession of hisson Edward II. 
1308 John Taverner William le Olive, Gilbert Pickering 
The king visited Bristol, accompanied by his unpopular favourite 
Piers Gaveston, who was on his way to Ireland, having been 
expelled the country by the barons. 


1309 John Taverner Robert de Ottery, Adam Welscott 
1310 William Randolph John Kamney, Walter ‘Trapin 

1311 John Danseller Thomas Spicer, Robert Randolph 
1312 William Hore John Beauflower, ‘Thomas le Spicer 


INSURRECTION IN BRISTOL. 

A great part of the burgesses of Bristol had long been exceedingly dissatisfied 
with the authority assumed by fourteen reputable persons, in the collection and 
managemect of the revenues of the corporation. These persons were supported 
by a considerable party, though not so numerous as the malcontents; but they 
chiefly relied upon the protection of the Constables of the Castle, who were 
devoted to their interest. The immediate cause of disaffection, which appears to 
have been long cherished in secret, arose from the imposition of certain tolls in 
the market, and a custom called a Cockett, levied upon the shipping for the king’s 
use. Feb. 2nd, 1312, open violence was committed, the continuation of which 
induced the king, July 7, to take the government and revenues of the town into bis 
own hands, appointing a custos, whose authority for a time was to supersede the 
regular administration. Not only at Bristol was the king unpopular, but the whole 
kingdom manifested a hostile disposition; for, in June this year, the barons 
beheaded his favourite Piers Gaveston; and, on the 24th July following, he sent 
circular letters to the constables of castles and the mayors of towns, commanding 
them to be upon their guard against persous who were collecting together 
companies of men without-his authority. 

Bartholomew de Baddlesmere, Constable of the Castle, who took an active part 
in the events of the country at this period, was appointed custos of the town, 
the firm of which was granted to him at an annual rent, with authority to collect 
ali the rents, customs, and profits—to hold pleas, to keep the prison, &c. A writ 
was then directed to the mayor and bailiffs of Bristo!, informing them of his 
appointment, and requiring their obedience and assistance. Baddlesmere, however, 
in consequence of the tumultuous state of Bristol, was unable to execute the 
power with which he had been vested, the mayor and bailiffs excusing their dis- 
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obedience, by stating that they had already received orders to keep the town for 
the king’s use, which they continued to do in spite of repeated mandates to the 
contrary, and threats of confiscation of their property. This appears to have 
been the state of Bristol up to the year 1313; at which time, the king sent a 
mandate to the sheriff of Gloucestershire, forbidding him to make any further 
return of writs to the mayor and bailiffs of Bristol. 

Meanwhile, the mutual disagreements which were carried on between the castle 
and the townsmen, gave rise to various petitions and complaints from each party 
for redress; in consequence, Thomas de Berkeley, with three other individuals, 
were appointed to be the king’s judges, for the purpose of settling the privileges 
of the burgesses and commonalty, and of putting an end to the disturbances, 
These judges met in the guildball ;* but the malcontents, who formed the most 
numerous party, objected to their jurisdiction, on the plea that foreigners had been 
enleagued with them by the fourteen obnoxious individuals, and contended that 
questions relative to their local tights and privileges should not be submitted to 
such persons as judges. Finding, however, that their objections were of no avail, 
the principal men of the party left the hall, and harangued the populace, to the 
effect, that the judges were wholly in the interest of their adversaries—that 
had brought in foreigners to be judges of their rights—that the matter would be 
determined by party prejudice and not by reason—aud that, in all probability, 
their liberties and privileges would be utterly lost. A violent tumult ensued ; and, 
by ringing the town bell, and raising a clamour, the whole body of burgesses and 
commonalty were collected together, who rushed en masse into the guildball, 
and beat with fists and sticks those of the opposite faction. Nearly twenty men 
were killed on the spot ; and, so great was the terror, that many, rich and poor 
together, indiscriminately made their escape out of the hall through the windows, 
some of whom, by leaping down into the street from the top of the pentise or 
leads, broke their legs, or were otherwise grievously injured. The judges were in 
extreme danger ; but the mayor at length so far restrained the fury of the popu- 
lace, as that they were suffered to depart without injury, 

About eighty persons were indicted before Henry Spigurnel and his fellows, the 
king’s justices, at Gloucester, who were outlawed, in consequence of not having 
made their appearance; but being supported by the main body of the burgesses, 
who had now the management of the corporation in their own hands, they kept 
themselves within the town, trusting on its strength, and took measures of 
defence. William Randolph, the mayor of 1310, and other obnoxious persons, 
had put their persons and property under the king’s protection, granted to them by 
writ, but which did not meet with due respect, for they were expelled the town, 
together with their families and retainers; and although the king’s mandate 
commanded their peaceable re-admission, yet that was not only contemned, but 
property of William Randolph and others, to the amount of about £2000., was 
either wasted or carried away, and many other excesses committed, particularly 
in collecting the revenues of the town, and appropriating them to their own use, 
in defiance of the authority of the officers appointed for that purpose. A regular 
warfare was then carried on between the townspeople and the castle—the former 
acting at the wall in the vicinity of Defence-lane,+ from whence they shot, among 


* The guildhall is stated to have been built about the time of Edward 111. or 
Richard I1., by Richard Spicer, a famous merchant and burgess of the town. 

t In Seyer’s Memoirs of Bristol, it is stated that the townspeople “ built a 
wall and forts bet ween the town and castle, in the line where Dolphin-street now 
stands; and, “ until this time, there was probably no wall between the castle and 
that part of the town.” Now, as this must bear some discrepancy with our 
previous description of the wall, for which we have the authority of Barrett, 
let us venture our opinion that there was a defence wall and gate previously, be- 
tween the castle and town, which, at the time in question, was supplicd with 
additional gates, or it might have been otherwise strengthened, 
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other missiles, square heavy arrows called els, thus keeping the castle in a 
sort of siege, and suffering no one to leave it without their permission. A recip- 
rocation of offence was at the same time carried on by the castle. 

In the course of two years and upwards, both parties continually sent their 
complaints to the king; also, the government of the town was carried on by the 
mayor and bailiffs, elected by the commonalty in the ordinary way, with the 
exception of being presented to the Constable of the Castle to be sworn, as had 
been the custom ; likewise, they held pleas, devolving by right upon the constable, 
and exercised other magisterial acts, which obtained in the king’s courts the name 
of rebellious. Nothing, for a length of time, was done to put down these dis- 
turbances, but the repeated mandates of the king, ordering them to return to their 
allegiance, which were treated either with neglect or contempt, on the ground that 
every legal process against them was unjust and null, as contrary to their rights 
and liberties, At length, about midsummer, 1313, writs were issued to the sheriffs 
of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilt shires, ordering them to raise the posse of their 
counties, and reduce the town of Bristol to obedience ; accordingly, 20,000 men 
were collected, and placed under the command of the Earl of Gloucester. John 
le Taverner, the mayor, encouraged the townsmen to make a stout resistance, as 
he well knew the king had occasion for all his forces, in his expedition against 

nd; consequently, the earl was obliged to abandon the enterprise, who, it 
Appears, received private orders not to resort to extremities against the town, 

In the summer of 1314, June 24, the Battle of Bannockburn was fought ; 
after which, by the instigation of Baddlesmere and the elder Hugh Spenser, the 
mayor and burgesses were summoned to appear at Gloucester, to answer there for 
their conduct, with which they refused compliance, as being contrary to their 
privileges, for which they were outlawed. The king again had recoufse to tem- 
porizing methods; for, on the 30th March, 1316, he issued a writ to the com- 
monalty of Bristol, ordering them to send, at the following Easter, six discreet 
persons, such as had not been previously outlawed, to give information concerning 
what had passed, and to receive the king’s orders thereupon, which was complied 
with. Three prosecutors, on the part of the king, were appointed to accuse the 
commonalty of rebellion, which the six deputies were to prove or disprove. A 
writ was then issued to the sheriff of Gloucestershire, ordering him to bring to 
Westminster a jury of 24 persons, a fortnight after Trinity, by whom the truth of 
the acquisition might be inquired into. The jury, upon oath, agreed that the 
accusation was proved—ihat the commonalty were guilty of rebellion, in pro- 
tecting those eighty men who were the immediate cause of the mischief; and 
were likewise guilty of all the enormities related above—that they had been dis- 
obedient to the king and rebellious, and continued to be disobedient and rebellious 
and that the six deputies were of the said commonalty, and associates and 
abettors in their enormities. $ 

Adolmar de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, was then sent to Bristol as a last 
messenger. Having called together the principal persons of the town, he told 
them, that the king baving tho examined their cause, was satisfied of their 
guilt, and advised and commanded them to submit to the law—“ Give up those 
murderers,” said he, “ and you and your town abide in peace. If you will do so, 
1 undertake that you shall find our lord the king well inclined to mercy.” The 
answer he received was to the following effect—“ We were not the authors of this 
injury, nor have we committed any offence against our Jord the king. Certain 
persons to deprive us of our rights, which we defended, as was onr 
daty todo, Therefore, if our lord the king will remit those imposts which were 
Jaid upon us—if he will grant us life and limb, rents and lands, we will obey him 
as our lord, and do whatever he shall require, Otherwise, we will go on as we 
have begun, and will defend our liberties and privileges even todeath.”” The 
king then resolved to subdue the town by force ; accordingly, Maurice de Berkeley 
was employed to cut off all communication by sea, and Bartholomew de Baddles- 
mere, the constable, with many other barous and knights, carried on the siege by 
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land—bulwarks were erected against the walls, and battering-engines were 
brought against them from the castle, The townsmen resisted for several days, 
hoping that the besiegers would soon be weary of the undertaking, as the Earl of 
Gloucester had been before; but not finding that to be the case, and that the siege 
was pow carried on with vigour—that the walls and houses were shaken by the 
engioes—and that there was no hope of finally prevailing, they at last surrendered, 
in the summer or autumn of 1316, the exact date not being recorded. The 
besiegers took possessiun of the town, and imprisoned the principal burgesses, 
many of whom were sent to the Tower of London. John le Taverner, it is pre- 
sumed, made his escape; but his property, with that of some of his accomplices, 
was placed under confiseation, The king immediately took the town into his own 
hands, and appointed Maurice, son of Lord Berkeley, as custos of the town and 
castle. The exiles returned home; and it seems that William Randolph, the chief 
of them, was immediately appointed mayor.* 

The king retained possession of the town till the beginning of December, 1316; 
at which time, he signified his pleasure, in council, to grant the commonalty a 
pardon, on condition that they should come to a- fine; accordingly, 12 burgesses 
were deputed to attend the king, who carried with them a letter patent, under the 
common seal, dated December 20, 1316, expressed io very reverential terms, im- 
ploring the king’s favour, and professing themselves ready to submit to any condi- 
tions to which the twelve deputies, as their attorneys, should agree. A fine of 
4000 marks was then imposed upon the town, one half of which to be paid at 
certain times then agreed on, and the other half to remain on good behaviour. 
This fine was expressed as a pardon to the town, which pardon extended to all 
individuals concerned in the recent disturbances, excepting John le Taverner, 
Thomas his son, and Robert Martyn, who were considered as leaders of the 
rebellion; but, in the rolls of parliament, dated 1 Edw. II1., a petition is recorded 
from John le Taverner, praying for a restitution of his property—a writ in 
chancery was gtavted him to examine into it, The king, in addition to the above 
fine, required that the commonalty should answer to bim for all that custom called 
Cockett, which had been withheld during the late rebellion. 

MAYORS, SENESCHALS., 
1313 John le Taverner Lawrence de Cary, Richard de Whitt 


In the above year, Seneschals were omitted, and Bailiffs chosen 


instead. 

MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1314 Raynald de Paines_ Richard Winsman, John le Honte 
1315 William Randolph Robert Holburt, John Wellishotte 
1316 Robert Passons Richard Colepeck, Henry Winpenny 


«This year was such a dearth and famine, with such mortality, 
tHat the living were scarce able to bury the dead, and horsefiesh 
and dog's flesh were counted good meat. The prisoners in the 
prison of Bristol did pluck and tear those who were newly brought 
in, and devoured them half alive ; and men and women were fain 
to eat their own children towards the borders of Scotland, by 
reason of the Scotts.” 


* The above account, which we have abridged from Seyer’s Memoirs, does 
not appear to coincide with the date of William Randolpb’s mayoralty, which is 
given in the list as 1315, for which date we have the authority of Barret, and an 
old document of a private individual ; therefore, we are disposed to believe, that 
the whole transaction occupied aless period, by one year, than the time given by 
our author. 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1317 Richard Tilly Thos. Fraunces, Hugh de Langbridge 


During the above mayoralty, Maurice de Berkeley incurred the 
displeasure of the king, and was committed to Wallingford Castle, 
for the part he took against Hugh le Despenser the younger, which 
was a fault much aggravated by the mayor and burgesses, from 
an inveterate enmity which they held towards him and his father ; 
a circumstance that called forth the declamation of the Berkeley 
historian, as being an unjust return for the leniency shewed them, 
while he was vested with the authority of custos of the town, 


1318 Roger Terrill Richard de Paines, Richard le White 
1319 William de Axe Roger de Littlebury, Jeffery deWraxall 
1320 Richard de Tilly -William Hangfield, Hugh de Prowt 
1821 Richard de Tilly Gilbert Pickeril, Clement Turtle 


The barons, under the command of the Earls of Hereford and 
Lancaster, reduce the king to great difficulties. At Bristol he 
issued orders for the preservation of the peace in that town to 
Thomas de Berkeley. 


May 28th.—The king issued a mandate from Westminster to 
the magistracy of Bristol, forbidding them to suffer any suspicious 
person to enter the town. ‘Ihe Earl of Hereford had sent a 
mendicant friar to induce the townsmen to join the barons, which 
had not the desired effect. 

This year, the king granted to Hugh de Spenser the younger, 
the castle and town of Bristol, on payment of £210. The same 
grant was also made, at another time, to Matthew de Clendon and 
John his brother; again to Hugh de Spenser, as before ; and again 
to the same for life. 


1322 Roger Terrill Thomas le Spicer, Hugh de Langbridge 


The cause of the associated barons had grown very popular, and 
the power of the unfortunate king greatly diminished ; neverthe- 
less, several of the adverse faction, taken by him, were executed 
among whom we have the names of Henry de Montfort, and 
Henry Wyllington, who suffered at Bristol, April 1822, and their 
bodies ordered to remain on the gallows as long as they endured. 

Sir Bartholomew de Baddlesmere, recently Constable of the 
Castle, but who had joined with the confederate barons, taken at 
Stow-Park, and hanged at Canterbury. 


1323 John de Keinsham Everard le Fraunces, Stephen le Spicer 
1324 John de Romney Stephen le Spicer, Gilbert Pickeri!l 


Roger Mortimer the elder, after about five years’ imprisonment, 
died this year, and was buried at Bristol. 


1325 John de Romney — John Frances, Walter Prentis 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1326 Roger Turtle Robert Guyen, Robert de Wrynton 


September 22ad, 1326.—Edward’s queen landed at Suffolk from 
France, where she had lived in undisguised adultery with Roger 
de Mortimer the younger: she appeared with a train of 300 men 
with intent to dethrone her husband, whom she pursued to Bristol 
Castle, and besieged him there. In three days, she compelled the 
Castle to surrender ; but the king effected his escape, with Hugh 
Spenser the younger, while Sir Hugh Spenser, left to defend the 
town, was hanged, under circumstances of great inhumanity, 
although in his ninetieth year, Oct. 25th ; and because he was 
Earl of Winchester, his head was sent to that town to be stuck 
upon a pole, Next day, the queen’s party, in council, constituted 
Prince Edward [Duke of Aquitain] Regent of the kingdom, which 
was virtually throwing the government into the hands of the queen 
and Mortimer, the prince not being 14 years of age. In a few 
days, the queen left Bristol for Hereford. Meanwhile, the king 
made an ineffectual attempt to raise the Welsh in his defenee; but 
he was taken prisoner, between the 10th and 20th Nov. About 
the same time, Hugh Spenser the younger, and the others who 
fled with the king, were also taken prisoners. Spenser being an 
object of particular vengeance, after enduring great indignity, was 
executed at Hereford, Noy. 24. 


1327 Hughde Langbridge John de Romney, Nicholas Free 


The king was conveyed to Kenilworth Castle, in the custody of 
the Earl of Lancaster, there closely confined, and, on Jan. 20th, 
forced to resign his crown, immediately upon which, Jan. 24, his 
son, Edward III., being only 14 years of age, was proclaimed 
king. Before April he was removed from the custody of the Earl 
of Lancaster, and conveyed to Kenilworth, by the especial order 
of Roger Mortimer, contrary to the inclination of Parliament, 
and consigned to the charge of Thomas Lord Berkeley, Sir John 
Maltravers, and Sir Thomas Gourney, by whom he was removed 
to Corfe Castle, and from thence to Bristol Castle. These journeys 
were always performed by night, that no one might see or know 
where he was; and they forced him to ride bareheaded, and to 
endure all sorts of hardships and cruelties, hoping that he would 
thus languish and die. In the Castle he remained until some of 
the burgesses discovered that he was there, and formed a design 
to effect his escape, to prevent which, he was removed in the night 
to Berkeley Castle, April 5th. They took every precaution to 
ensure privacy, by avoiding the main road, and g a direction 
over the marsh ground lying by the Severn. Soon after the king’s 
arrival, Lord Berkeley was commanded to surrender the Castle to 
Maltravers and Gourney. These two wretches attempted to destroy 
him by shutting him in a chamber in the middle of the Castle, 
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built over the dungeon or underground prison, into which dungeon 
they had thrown a quantity of dead carcases, hoping that the 
stench would produce a mortal disease. Disappointed in this 
attempt, they removed him to a small chamber on the wall, remote 
from the usual residence of the family, where he was murdered by 
Thomas Gourney and William de Ocle (Sept. 21 or 22, 1327), who 
introduced a red hot iron through a horn pipe into his bowels. 
He was interred, Dec. 20, by the voluntary humanity of the 
monks of St. Peter’s, at Gloucester. 


MAYORS, BAILIFFS. 
1328 John Francis John Atwell, Henry de Francis 
1329 John de Axbridge Roger Plewett, Henry Babcary 


A renewal of the disturbances took place between the inhabt- 
tants of Bristol and Redcliff. The mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses 
had collected together, by ringing the town bell, and opposed the 
attempt of Thomas Lord Berkeley, the third of that name, to 
exercise the right of reforming the assizes of bread, pillory, tum- 
brel, and other liberties, in the suburbs of Bristol. They wounded 
and afsaulted his bailiffs there; one of whom, John Elind, they 
brought to the guildhall, and compelled to swear never again to 
exercise judgment in the courts there; and then they destroyed 
the tumbrel and pillory. A commission was therefore sent to the 
three judges of the land, to enquire into the truth of the premises, 
by a jury of the county of Gloucester, dated 20th August. In the 
following veur, it was granted to the mayor and commonalty to 
hold a leet-court in the Redcliff jurisdiction, which they obtained 
for a fine of forty pounds, Still Lord Berkeley could not be made 
to relinquish his own right, or acknowledge that of his adversaries ; 
for he preferred several suits to parliament for a restitution of rights, 
until the town of Bristol finally prevailed over the controverted 
jurisdiction of Redcliff, by the charter of Edward III., 1373, 
which put a final period to his claims. 


1330 Roger Turtle Stephen de Spicer, Henry Babcary 
1331 Everard le Francis  Josias de Ramy, Thomas Terpin 
1332 Royer Turtle Stephen le Spicer, Henry Babcary 
1333 Roger Turtle Josias de Ramy, Peter Testin 


1334 Hugh Lanbridge _— Stephen Je Spicer, Thomas Terpin 


About this time, the king granted an aid to Bristol to repair the 
wails and quay, to be collected from all ships and boats laden with 
merchandise, from some one penny each, others two-pence, to 
continue six years. One Philip de Whitton then procured a 
charter from the king, by which he was appointed to the office of 
quayage during life, with a salary out of the above duties. This 
occasioned the mayor and bailiffs, in 1347 or 8, to present a peti- 
tion to the king, to annul the charter of William Whitton. 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 

1335 Roger Turtle Richard de Calne, Walter de Pelevell 
1336 Everard le Frances Thomas Tilly, John de Laxham 

1337 Stephen le Spicer Robert de Wrington, John le Spicer 
1338 Stephen le Spicer Peter Testin, William Hanny 

1339 Everard le Frances Thomas Turpine, John de Cobbinton 
1340 Roger Turtle James Tilly, Thomas Blanket 


THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN BRISTOL, 

Early in the present century, the woollen manufacture had reached no small 
degree of perfection in England, when fine Spanish wool began to be imported. 
This article was soon prohibited, and the importation of cloth itself encouraged ; 
and this was done, both on account of the superiority of foreign cloths, and with 
a view of protecting the foreign demand for English wool. ‘This interchange of 
English produce, and foreign industry continued till the reign of Edward IIL, 
when the manufacture of broad cloth began to be encouraged in England. In 
1331, the Flemish manufacturers were invited over here, for whose encourage- 
ment acts were passed (1337) prohibiting the importation and the wearing of 
foreign cloths, and the exportation of English wool—these acts, however, were 
shortly after repealed. In 1340, Thomas BLANKET, bailiff in 1341, who 
from having originally manufactured blankets, fixed his name permanently upon 
that species of woollen, and some other inhabitants of Bristol, established 
looms in their own houses; and, in the same year, the k requiring an aid 
of 30,000 sacks of wool, to defray the expence of his war with France, among 
the quantities apportioned to the several counties in England, Bristol was rated 
at 634 bags 4 stone 104 pounds, being a very considerable portion, The advances 
which this species of manufacture made in England gave pleasure to the king ; 
for when the town levied a rate for the making and setting up of the machines, 
he relieved the young manufacturers from the impolitic burden, by a letter 
ordering that Thomas Blanket, and other burgesses of Bristol, having caused 
various machines for weaving cloth to be erected in their own houses, that 
they should be permitted to do so, and to employ workmen, without hindrance, 
Teproach, or undue exaction. In a few years after, a staple, or market 
for the sale of wuollen cloth, was fixed first at Canterbury; but, in 1353, 
Parliament named several towns as the only places where staple commodities 
could be exported, among which we find Bristol mentioned. TT 

The manufacture in Bristol increased to great extent, and became a principal 
source of wealth tothe inhabitants. One of our streets called Tucker-street, has 
no other reason assigned for that name than its having been wholly occupied by 
tuckers or fullers. We have a place called. the Rackay in the city—part of 
High-street was once called the Drapery—many sums of money were formerly 
bequeathed to the corporation of the city, for the purpose of being lent to et 
clothiers free of interest—which ‘circumstances are said to be s 
the extent to which the manufacture was once carried on in Bristol. In the 
50 Edward III., the citizens of Bath, who applied themselves to the same 
occupation, complained that the people of Bristol took an unfair advantage of 
them, being jealous of them as rival manufacturers; the Bristol fair, in con- 
Sequence, was forbidden to be held on the same day as the Berton fair of 
Bath. The manufacture has now wholly quitted Bristol, time out of mind; 
and the principal seats now for weaving yarn into cloth, ‘blankets, carpets, 
&c. appear to be permanently settled in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
western counties of Wiltshire, Somerseishire, and Gloucestershire, - 


1341 r Turtle Thomas Turpine, Thomas Blanket 
1342 Robert Wrington —- William Hains, Thomas Albon 
D 
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MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1343 Stephen le Spicer John Curtis, William Hanny 


May 20.—The king granted Sir Maurice de Berkeley two 
hogsheads of wine for life, for his good services, out of the port of 
Bristol, and issued a warrant to his officers there to deliver them. 


1344 Stephen le Spicer William Hains, Thomas Albon 


The king intending to wage war with Philip of France, ordered 
222 men, and after 400 more, to be armed out of the county of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 


1345 Robert Gwyen John Neal, James Tilly 


William de Colford, the Recorder of Bristol, at the request of 
the commonalty, drew up the ordinances, customs, ani] liberties of 
the town, and recorded them in writing, together with the bye- 
laws, and other memorable things, for a perpetual remembrance ; 
and the mayer, calling to his aid forty-eight of the principal cit- 
izens, they agreed upon many useful laws, which were confirmed 
by the charter of Edward III. Amongst many regulations it was 
ordered, that no leprous man stay within the precincts of the town, 
nor any common woman remain within its walls ; and if any such 
woman be found residing there, then the doors and windows of the 
houses shall be unhung, and carried by the serjeants of the mayor 
to the house of the constable of the ward, and there to be kept 
till the woman be removed.—That no whore shall ever appear in 
the street, or even within the bars of St. James’s, without her 
head covered. 


1346 Robert Gwyen Robert Codner, William Hanny 
Aug. 26.—The Battle of Cressy. 
1347 Robert Wrington Roger Banner, Walter Wenlake 


The king granted a new charter to the burgesses of Bristol, 
empowering them to havea prison for the punishment of offenders ; 
and also empowering them to punish bakers who should break the 
assize of bread. 


1348 John le Spicer John Cobbington, Roger Prentis 


There fell upon the nation the most mortal pestilence which the 
Almighty ever suffered to afflict the world. It first appeared in the 
most distant parts of Asia, in 1346, from whence it travelled 
westward, and regularly swept over the whole face of the globe. 
‘« The plague raged to such a degree in Bristol, that the living 
were scarcely able to bury the dead. The Gloucestershire men 
would not suffer the Bristow men to have any access tothem. At 
last it reached Gloucester, Oxford, and London: scarce the 
tenth person was left alive male or female. The churchyards were 
not large enough to bury the dead, and other places were appointed. 
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At this period, the grass grew several inches high in High-street 
and Broad-street : it raged at first chiefly in the centre of the city.” 

There was a great scarcity of priests at this time, and many 
churches were without them, having no divine duties to perform; 
shortly afterwards, many persons, who had lost their wives by the 
pestilence, took holy orders, but were generally very illiterate men. 


MAyors. BAILIFFS. 
1349 Robert Gwyen Edmund Blanket, Raynald French 
1350 John Wickham John de Castlecary, Walter Darby 
1351 John Spicer Robert Chedre, Walter Derby 


In an old deed relating to the Gaunts, mention. is made of a 
piece of ground or croft near the field of St. Brendan (Brandon 
Hill) held by a female hermit. ‘‘In the year 1351, Lucy de 
Newchirche repeatedly offered to the Bishop of Worcester, and 
desired leave to be shut up in the hermitage of St. Brendan, of 
Bristol, and to quit the world, which, after due inquiry into her 
conduct and purity of life, and necessary virtues for it, was 
granted.” 


1352 John de Cobbinton Thos. de Coventry, John de Castlecary 
1353 Richard le Spyecer _ Robert Atwall, John Stoke 

1354 Richard le Spycer John Stoke, Richard de Dean 

1255 Thomas Babeary | Richard Hemming, John Cobbinton 
1556 Reynald le French Walter Derby, Thomas Inhing 


Battle of Poictiers, at which Maurice Lord Berkeley, the fourth 
of that name, was wounded by a sword passing through both his 
thighs, of which wounds he died at Berkeley, and was buried in 
the Abbey of St. Augustin, 


1357 Walter Frampton _—_‘ Richard Bromdon, Jeffery Beauflower 


The above mayor founded the church of St. John the Baptist, 
where a monument is erected to his memory. 


1358 Reynald le French John Stoar or Sore, Henry Vyell 
1359 Thomes Babcary Walter Derby, John Stoke 

1360 Robert Chedre Elias Spelly, Henry Somerwell 

1361 Richard Brandon Walter Derby, William Canynges 
1362 Robert Chedre Elias Spelly, Henry Williston : 
1363 Walter Derby Henry Williston, William Woodrover 
1364 John Stokes William Hayle, John Bate 

1365 Walter Frampton John de Stowe, Henry Williston 


1366 John Stokes William Somervell, John Keene 
1367 Walter Derby William Dagon, John Blunt 
1368 John Bath John Blunt, John Vyell 

1369 Elias Spelly William Canynges, John Vyell 
1370 John Bathe Thomas Beaupenny, Henry Vyell 


1371 Richard Spycer John Inhynge, John Preston 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS, Th BAILIFFS, 
‘ omas Sampson 
1372 William Canynges John Vyell Walter Hudly 
1873 William Canynges John Vyell -—«-,homas Sampson 


Nich. Studley 

The mayor and commonalty having presented a petition to the 
king, complaining of the inconvenience they were subjected to, in 
being obliged to travel to Hehester and Gloucester, through deep 
and dangerous roads, for the purpose of attending the county 
courts, and on other legal occasions, a charter was granted to 
them (Aug. 28, 47 Edw. IIIl.), whereby the town was separated 
from Gloucester and Somersetshire, and made a county of itself, 
having the usual officers of a county, sheriff, escheater, and 
coroner; that is, the mayor was to be the escheator, the sheriff 
Was created anew, a coroner there was already, and the two 
bailiffs were left as before. For the appointment of a sheriff, the 
burgesses were annually to choose three persons, of whom the king 
was to nominate one. The sheriff was to hold his county court as 
other sheriffs did ; to which all the business of those courts relating 
to the burgesses and their property was transferred; and very ample 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, was entrusted to the mayor and 
sheriffs. It was provided that only two burgesses should be sent 
to parliament, as heretofore, and not two additional for the county. 
The mayor was to be sworn into office before his predecessor, and 
no longer before the constable. Lastly, a common-council of 40 
persons was appointed, of the better and more honest men of the 
town, to be chosen by the mayor and sheriff, with the consent of 
the commonalty, which common-council had the power granted to 
them of making bye-laws, and imposing taxes on the inhabitants. 
The burgesses paid for this mark of royal favour 600 marks 
(£400.): a sum equivalent to £4000. of our present money. 

The king also granted a commission to twelve men of Bristol, 
twelve of Gloucestershire, and twelve of Somersetshire, to per- 
ambulate and fix by verdict the boundaries of the town. 

The charter was confirmed by parliament ; and, as a memorial of 
gratitude to their sovereign, the corporation erected a high cross, 
on the site of the ancient cross in High-street. 

1374 Walter Frampton Thos, Beaupeny Reginald Tooker 
1875 William Canynges Henry Vyell No Bailiffs 

About this time, Join Purney, curate or assistant of Wickliff, 
preached the doctrines of the Lollards in Bristol. 

William Coombe 
1376 Walter Derby Wm. Somervell Thomas Kiimppe 

This year it was ordered that the mayor, sheriff, and bailiffs 

should be chosen on Holy-rood day (Sept, 24); and that on 
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Michaelmas day following, they should take their oaths solemnly 
at the guildhall ; and that, in the afternoon, all the council should 
wait on the mayor to St. Michael's church. 

The commonalty of Bath complain to the king and parliament, 
that having always had a cloth market, every Saturday, from the 
feast of St. Calixtus until Easter, the mayur and commonalty of 
Bristol had set up another market at Bristol, to be held at the same 
time, and for the same purpose, and had agreed upon a penalty to 
be imposed npon any one of their town who should sell cloth or 
other merchandise at the Bath market, which practices occasioned 
much injury to their city and the country around. In the same 
year, the knights, merchants, and commonalty of Wiltshire, 
Bristol, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Dorsetshire preferred 
a complaint to the king and parliament, that in their counties 
they had made yarn for selling ; but that it had been exported into 
Normandy and Lombardy, occasioning a loss of custom to the 
king, and the complainants to wear unsound cloth: they also 
complained that they could not get their servants to work at 
haymaking and harvest, who pleaded as excuse that they were 
engaged in making woollen yarn. 

An ement was made between the mayor of this year, 
Walter Derby, and Hugh White, plumber, that he would, at his 
own cost, during life, bring the water to Quay-pipe, All-Saints’ 
pipe, and St. John’s pipe, at the yearly sum of £10. 

About this time, William Canynges, according to the mayor's 
calender, “built the body of Kedcliff Church, from the aile 
downwards.” 

MAYORS. SHERIFFS, x pr, ts 
omas Sampson 
1377 Thomas Beaupeny Walter Studly Walter ‘Tyd delet 

King Edward III. died, June 21, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Richard 1J., son of Edward the Black Prince. 

1378 Elias Spelly William Coombe Wm. Elingham 
John Stanes 

The king granted a charter, confirmatory of the separation of 
counties, and the privilege of a place of confinement. 

A ship from Spain and Portugal, freighted with wine, wrecked 
at on 3 butit was so far recovered as to be taken to Caer- 


leon, some of the wine was conveyed to Bristol, and the ship 
afterwards sold to Elias Spelly for #30. 
John Stanes 
1379 John Stokes Thomas Knappe ‘cha Bakeabla 
1380 Walter Derby William Somervell! Rob Candever 
Joho ag es 
P Walter, Seymour 
1381 William Canynges John Candever John Priston 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 


; John Stanes 
1882 Elias Spelly John Canynges Wan; Warminater 


John Somervell 
1383 Thomas Beaupenny Robert Candever Peter Barough 


= John Young 
1384 Walter Derby Thomas Sampson William Draper 


1385 William Canynges John Somervell Boe ee 
1386 Thomas Knappe Peter Barogh Bdge eae 
1387 William Somervell William Froome Thomas Colston 
nV Was Wolo EE A 


eye John Banbury 
1389 William Canynges John Barstable Jolin Havering 
Complaint made to parliament, that in the counties of Somerset, 
Dorset, Gloucester, and Bristol, where much broad cloth was made, 
the said cloth was sold, rolled up and tied with the external parts 
well made and fair, but with the inside torn, ill made, and of bad 
colour, falsely wrought with different wool, and by no means 
agreeing with the outside: this occasioned great danger to the 
merchants who took it to foreign markets, and placed their lives, 
property and liberty in jeopardy. They therefore prayed the king 
and council, that no broad-cloth be sold in those counties tied up 
and rolled ; but open, so that the purchasers may see and examine 
it, as was done in the county of Essex; and that the makers, 
weavers, and fullers, set their marks on every piece. To this the 
king assented, and enacted it on pain of forfeiture. 


1390 Elias Spelly Thomas Athay Roker: nee 


1391 Thomas Knappe John de Banbury i aaa a 
. Thomas Norton 
Rich. Brookworth 


1393 John Somervell John Havering William Solers 


ee John Pryston 
1394 William Froome John Stephens John Caatie 


A petition presented to parliament, against the men of Bristol, 
for claiming custom of wines discharged at Chepstow, which 
had a right to be free. The king answered, “ As it hath been, so 


1392 John Canynges Walter Seymour 


let it be.” 


t 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. = ears i 
t. Dudbroo 
1895 John Barstable Roger Toker John de Sodbury 
Rt. Brookworth 
John Hardwick 
April 1.—A charter granted to the burgesses of Bristol, exempt- 
ing the town and townsmen from the jurisdiction of the steward, 
marshal, aud market-clerk of the king’s household. These officers 
had extensive powers in the place wherever the king resided; so 
extensive as to supersede, in great degree, the ordinary authorities. 
William Draper 


1396 Thomas Knappe William Warminster 


1397 John Banbury John Pryston Henry Rokerill 
1398 John Canynges Robert Baxter eae i nem 


It is recorded, that this year the king caused a theatre to be 
built at Bristow for a combat to be fought between two Scots, the 
one an esquire appellant, the other a knight, defendant. The 
appellant was overcome and hanged. 

1399 Thomas Knappe Thomas Blunt jenn Gioeests : 

In this reign, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, invaded England, 
marched to Bristol, besieged the castle, took it, and ordered 
William Lord Scroop, Sir John Bushy, and Sir Henry Greene, 
three of the king's councillors, to be beheaded without a trial. 


END OF CHAPTER III. 


$) 


PEDIGREE OF THE CANYNGES FAMILY. 


Robert Canynges. Arms, f. arg. 
1322, T three moors’ heads s. 
iota William Canynges=~ Agnes Stoke. 
1340. 1368. 


I 
rey. John Canynges, Joan Wotton, Simon, 
died, 1405 married, in 1408, 
Thomas Young, Merchant, by whom 
“she had Joan, John, Thomas, Alice, 


Je 


| 
Thomas, =Eliz. Hardeman. William,=Joanna. Agnes, Joan, 


Lord Mayor of London, of age 1427, Margaret, John. 


1456. Mayor of Bristol 1456, 


~"—_ 
oan Holden. 


k> 
Richard, 
The above Thomas married a second wife Agnes, 
daughter and heiress of John Solman, of Foxcot, 
in Warwickshire, from whom the present 
Cannings, of Foxcot, descend, 
1789. 


Thomas, William.=Isabel Vowel, John. =Eliz abeth, 
confirmed, 1479, Willliam’s of Wells. left a 
bequest of 13 messuages to Elizabeth married a second | widow. 

Redcliff chureh. husband, J, Depden, Esq. 

| The estates left him by 

Thomas, William, the founder were to go 

had 55 tenements after nephew of the founder, after Elizabeth to the 

his mother. who left him estates corporation. 


in Pile-street, &c. 


We have been induced to present our readers with this pedigree, as given by 
Barrett, in consequence of the importance which some Live. 8 of the family 
have in our city, 


5. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
- 
rue MAYORS, SHERIFFS, AND BAILIFFS OF THE 
sd FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. Mark Willias 
- iams 
1400 William Froome Robert Dudbrook 5), Seely 

Feb. 13.—Richard II. murdered at Pomfret Castle, and suc- 
ceeded by Henry Duke of Lancaster, as Henry IV,, surnamed 
Bolingbroke. & 

Thomas Lord Spencer, Earl of Gloucester (grandson of the Sir 
Hugh Spencer executed in 1325), beheaded at the high cross at 
Bristol, for joining in a conspiracy ge the king, and his head 
sent to London. ‘ Theking granted by writ to William Flaxman 
a certain gown of motley velvet of damaske, furred, which lately 
helo to Thomas Lord le Despencer, in which gown the said 
_ © was taken prisoner outside the house of the mayor of 

risto].” 


Richard Paines 
140] John Barstable Thomas Norton Simon Algod 


King Henry married to Joanna of Navarre, and settled on her 
the town of Bristol. 


1402 John Stephens John Seely Thowets oan 
1403 Thomas Knappe _— Thos. Glouster > li at 


Aug. 14.—Forty days’ indulgence granted by William of - 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, to all benefactors of the chapel of 
St. Brendan, and to Reginald Taillor, the poor hermit there, for 
one year only to continue, 


1404 Robert Dudbrook John Droyes Robart — 
1405 John Barstable Mark Williams John Cleve 
1406 John Droyes John Fisher Dan Datlieeok 
1407 Thomas Blunt Thomas Young sexe MBarstablo 
E 
¢ 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. J BAILIFFS. 
- obn Shipward 
1408 John Fisher John Olyffe John Leycester 
1409 John Droyse James Cokys sfobn Sutton 


William Bendey 

The commonalty of Somerset, Bristol, and Wilts, petitioned 
parliament for power to remove all obstructions in the Avon, be- 
tween Bristol and Bath; for previous to the reign of Ri Il., 
the river was navigable from thence to Bath, and wine, salt, wool, 
skins, and cloth used to be conveyed in vessels between both 
places, A writ was directed to the mayor of Bristol and the sheriff 
of Somerset for that purpose, 

Oct. 28.—The king summoned a parliament at Bristol. 

The king granted a charter to Bristol, exempting it from the 
jurisdiction of the court of admiralty. 


1410 John Seely Nicholas Exeter aoa owe 

1411 Thomas Young John Spine bili 

1412 John Cleve John Sharpe wiles ene 

1413 Thomas Norton John Newton Ewa i - 
March 20.—Henry IV. died, and succeeded by his son Henry V. 

1414 John Droyes Robert Russell — pte a! 

1415 John Sharpe William Bendy The Shiteond 


Oct. 24th.—The Battle of Agincourt. Bristol lent the king, 
on this occasion, eight ships, laden with Spanish wines, as ballast. 

William of Worcester, sirnamed Botoner from his mother’s family, 
was born this year on St. James's Back, of parents who were skinners 
and glovers. He described every thing he saw with painful 
minuteness, giving the measurements by the number of strides he 
was compelled to make in traversing the different objects he 
described. His manuscript long lay hid in Benet College Library, 
Cambridge: it was his common-place pocket book, and the com- 
panion of his travels, but written in so vile a character as rendered 
it difficult to be deciphered. Botoner died in the year 1484. He 
is said to have been the first who translated Cicero’s Discourse on 
Old Age, and dedicated it_to Bishop Wainfleet. 

‘ John Burtone 


1416 Thomas Blount David Dudbrook Nich. Dennis 


1417 Robert Russell John Leycester As ets . 
Thomas Hollway 


1418 John Newton John Burtone John. Langley 


‘bs 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 
1419 James Cokis David Ruddock oes ee. 
1420 Thomas Young Roger Lavindon ay oro at 
1421 John Spyne Nich. Baggod Richard Arves 


Edmund Brown 
1422 Mark Williams Richard Trenolde = aan 
Henry V. died, and succeeded by his infant son Henry VI. 
A mint for coining"established in Bristol, in St. Petes’s church- 
yard, previously the mansion of the Nortons. 


1423 John Burtone Thomas Holway race pt eet 
1424 John Leycester Thomas Earle rsa 


Walter Powell 
In the church books of St. Leonard’s, this year, was charged— 
«¢Qd. for a quart of wine—2d. for two sacks of coals—2d. for two 
pounds of candles—8d. for washing the sepulchre.” 


1425 John Cleve Robert Cloveld puter Powell 


: : Clement Baggod 
1426 Robert Russell Nicholas Dennis Huch Whitford 


1427 John Newton John Sharpe Set de 
1428 Roger Levedon Henry Gildney rae ce 
1429 John Burtone John Shipward Pe ge 


1430 John Leycester Hugh Whitford biter ee 
The mayor and commonalty of Bristol lent the king £333 6s. 8d. 
for the defence of the kingdom, in part of 50,000. 
1431 Richard Tranode Clement Baggod  S0BB Spicer 
Sir John de Welles, Lord Mayor of London, gave the rich 
sword, embroidered wish pearie, to the town of Bristol, on the 
hilt of which was inscribed, : 
« John Wellis, of London, grocer, Maior, 
Gave to Bristol this Sword feire.” __ 


~ 1432 John Sharpe Richard Arfoise — Willits 
7S ew 
1433 John Fisher Richard Foster Tae arkes 
1434 Thomas Holeway Thomas Fisher ~ ope 


John Stanley 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS, BAILIFFS. 


1435 John Milton John Spycer Wilton Clyache 
William Coder 


John Forde 
1437 Clement Bagyod Nicholas Frome sponte one 


1438 Hugh Whitford William Canynges jin Gosling, 


William Pavy 


1436 Richard Foster Walter Powel 


1439 John Sharpe Richard Roper John Shipward 
a John Whiteford 

1440 Nicholas Freme —_ John Stanley William Howell 
Nicholas Sto 

1441 William Canynges Johan Shipward Peet See 
Ri te 

1442 Clement Baggod _Nicholas Hill pene tet 
William Skermot 

1443 John Stanley William Coder William rail 

1444 John Shipward John Foord - lg 


, Thomas Rodgers 
The king granted the manor and hundred of Bristol, with other 
things, to his favourite Henry Beauchamp, son of the late Earl of 
Warwick, in reversion from the death of Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester ; but the grantee died in 1445. 
‘ . Richard Marshall 
1445 Nicholas Hill John Bolton Richard Bayly 
March 6th.—The king granted to the above Nicholas Hill, the 
town, with the gates, ditches, and walls, also the lands, tenements, 
rents, and services, with the flesh shambles, which Joanna, the late 
ueen of Henry IV., held for her life; also the precincts, except 
Castle; but granted the water course which ran down in the 
ditch towards the mill under the Castle, with the banks for four 
feet in breadth, for a term of twenty years. 


1446 Richard Foster John Troyte William Deane 


The king paid a visit to Bristol, and took up his residence near 
Redcliff-church, in Redcliff-pit. During his stay, he was pre- 
vailed upon to grant a lease of the town to the mayor and com- 
monalty, which was formerly granted by Henry IV. as a dower to 

jueen. 

‘About St. Paul’s tide, this year, about 100 feet of Redcliff steeple 
was thrown down, during a violent thunder-storm, and falli 
upon the body of the church, it became almost a ruin; but 
William Canynges, to his ‘‘ everlasting prayse,’? undertook to 

air, enlarge, and beautify the edifice. The steeple was not 
rebuilt. 


37 
The right of election of members of parliament for Bristol was, 
at this time, vested in freeholders of forty shillings per annum, in 


free tenement. Thomas Young, and John Sharpe, jun., on their 
election, had only two shillings allowed them for their expeaces. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. ‘ BAILIFFS. 
1447 Richard Foster ‘Thomas Balle yi a aoe. 
1448 John Burtone William Pavie John Eastmande 


John Bennet 
1449 William Canynges Thomas Hore a in 
‘*This year was much money laid out for the repairing of the 
Back; and élips, both of timber and stone, before decayed, were 
now again made fit to unlade and discharge goods.” 


x Robe John Sharpe, jun. 
John Burtone Robert Sturmy William Dillyng 
1451 John Stanley Richard Hatter Robert Jakes 
John Hosier 
1452 William Coder Thomas Mead Thomas Ash 


William Raines 
1453 Robert Sturmy William Howell hon, Reyoelen 
Sir Thomas Young, M. P. for Bristol, moved in the House of 
Commons, that as the king had no issue, the Duke of York should 
be declared heir-apparent to the crown, which occasioned his 
committal to the ‘Tower. 
1454 Richard Hatter Philip Mead John Coe 
The Duke of York, as Protector of the realm, finding it neces- 
sary to send out a fleet for the protection of trade, raised money 
by the way of loan on the sea-port towns. London contributed 
00; Bristol, £150; York and Hull, £100; ‘‘ New Castell upon 
Tyne, £20, &c.” 


1455 John Shipward Thomas Rodgers yeaa Be ae 


1456 William Canynges William Daine iounxanee 
Queen Margaret came to Bristol with her nobility. , 


1457 William Coder John Wickham John Clerke 


noe Ball 

- ohn Hawks 

1458 Philip Mead John Baggott John Tay. jun. 
‘3? : ohn Gaywood 

1459 Thomas Rodgers = Robert Jakis Jobn ‘Sefst 


A ship belonging to Robert Sturmy (mayor of 1453) having 
been plundered by the Genoese in the Mediterranean, the king 
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plundered and siezed the goods of the merchants of that nation 
who resided in London, until they gave security for the loss, which 
was charged at £6000, 
MAYORS. SHERIFFS, os Ker 
ae m. Woddington 

1460 William Canynges Thomas Kenysson yj ewi, 44, coed ha 

The cost of a breakfast, on Corpus Christi day, is thus entered 
in a book of St. Ewen’s Church :—*‘ Item, for a calve’s head and 
hinge, 3d. Item, for two rounds of beef, 6d. Item, for bread 
and ale, 8d. Item, for Master Parson [Sir Thomas Seward], for 
his dinner, 4d. Item, for the clerk, 2d, Item, for bearing the 
cross, 2d.” 
1461 Philip Mead William Spencer Hoary Balle = 

March 4th.—The Duke of York proclaimed king in London as 
Edward IV., which terminated the reign of Henry VI., and the 
line of Lancaster, commencing that of the Plantagenets. Henry, 
in ten years afterwards, June 20, 1471, was murdered in the tower. 

Sir Baldwin Fulford, after suffering imprisonment with his two 
accomplices, Bright and Hessant, Esquires, in Bristol Castle, 
were executed, in September this year, in Bristol, the former 
having given bond to Henry VI., that he would either take away 
the life of the Earl of Warwick, who was then plotting to dethrone 
the reigning sovereign, or lose his head. Stowe mentions, that 
‘when he had spent the king 1000 marks, he returned again.” 
King Edward, who was on a visit to Bristol at the time, stood at 
the great window of St. Ewen’s Church, when Sir Baldwin passed 


by to his fate. 
ti 
1462 John Wickham _ Richard Alberton omy Gridith 


1463 John Shipward John Hawkins Walee rose 


The cause of the House of York prevailed in Bristol, and the 
king directed letters to the mayor, ordering a commission of Oyer 
and Terminer, to punish some of the Lancasterians who had 
recently made disturbances in the town and neighbourhood. 


1464 William Coder John Cogan Nes Grim 
1465 William Spencer JohnGeorge 4 Shipwety jun. 
1466 Wiliam Canynges John Gaywood foes han 


The library of the Kalendaries destroyed by fire, through the 
carelessness of a drunken point maker. William Botoner, whose 
uncle Thomas Botoner was a brother here, describes it ‘a college 
of priests founded of old, or fraternity in honour of the feast of 
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Corpus Christi, long before the Conquest, about the year 700, as I 
myself saw and read in letters certificatory of an old hand in the 
time of Wolstan the bishop. ‘The church is situated on the south- 
west part of the parish church of All Saints.” It appears from 
records, that they were a society of religious and laity, wherein 
Jews and infidels were converted, youth instructed and liberally 
maintained, where the archives of the town of Bristol were pre- 
served, whence they were called the Fraternity of the Kalenders, 
from keeping a calender or monthly register of all the public acts, 
registering deeds, rolls, &c. 

John Chancellor of Keynsham gave 100 marks towards rebuild- 
ing the House of the Kalendaries. On the site of the old edifice 
was built the London Coffee House, and the pipe of All Saints, 
since removed back into the lane. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 
1467 Robert Jakys John Hooper Hn 
1468 Philip Mead Robert Strange Jom 4oncorson 
1469 John Shipward William Bird ean at 


The Battle of Nibley Green, fought March 20, being the very 
counterpart of Chevy Chase, deserves our notice. Leland thus 
describes it.—‘* There was great heart burning between the Lord 
Berkeley and the Lord Lisle for the manor of Wotton-under-Edge ; 
insomuch that they appointed to fight, and meeting in a meadow 
at a place called Nibley, Berkeley’s archers suddenly shot sore, 
and the Lord Lisle lifting up the visor of his helm, was by an 
archer of the forest of Dean (Black Will so called) shot in the 
mouth and out of the neck ; and a few beside being slain, Lisle’s 
men fled, and Berkeley with his men strait spoiled the manor 
plaee of Wotton, and kept the house. Berkeley favoured Henry 
VI's, part ; Liste favoured Edward IV. Berkeley to win afterwards 
King Edward’s good will, promised to make the Marquis of Dorset 
his heir, but that succeeded not. Berkeley was oncea sure friend 
to King Richard III. Thus parted Berkeley from his lands, First 
he was rather winked at than forgiven the death of Lord Lisle. 
And he being without heirs, his brother sold and did bargain for 
his own son, heir apparent to the lands. Whereupon Lord Berkeley 
in a rage made King Henry VIL. his heir for most of his lands, and 
was afterwards made a marquis, and lieth buried in the Augustine’s 
Friars, London.” 

John Stevens 


1470 Thomas Kainsham_ Henry Chester William Dokett 
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The following list of stage furniture, necessary for the exhibi- 
tion of what was then termed a mystery, evidently designed to 
represent the Resurrection, shews that our catholic forefathers 
were, at this time, entertained by them, 


® “ Memorandum, 

That Master Canynges hath delivered the 4th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes vicar of Ratcliffe, Moses Courteryn, 
Philip Bartholomew, and John Brown, procurators of Ratcliffe beforesaid, a 
new sepulchre well guilt, and cover thereto, an image of God Almighty rysi 
out of the same sepulchre, with all the ordnance that longeth thereto ; that is 
to say; 

“A lath made of timber and iron work thereto; 

*‘ Item, Thereto longeth Heven, made of timber, and stained cloth ; 

“ Ttem, Hell, made of timber and iron work, with devils, the number thirteen ; 

“Ttem, four knights armed, keeping the sepulchre, with their weapons in their 
hands, that is to say, two spears, two axes, two paves ;+ 

rd four pair of augels’ wings, for four angels, made of timber, and well 

inted; 


’ 
‘*Ttem, the fadre, the crown and visage, the bell§ with a cross upon it, well 
gilt with fine gold; 
“ Item,the Holy Ghost coming out of heven into the sepulchre ; 
“Longeth to the Angels four eheveleres.”} 


About this period, the tragedy of Ella was ‘plaiedd before 
Mastre Canynge atte his howse nempte the Rodde Lodge ;” and 
also that “‘ ‘The Parlyament of Sprytes, a most merrie entyrlude, 
was plaied by the Carmelyte Freeres, at Mastre Canynges hys 
greete howse.”’ But the earliest notice to be met with of the 
appearance of players by profession in this city is in 1532, when, 
and in several succeeding years, those who were under the protec- 
tion of noblemen were hired by the magistrates, to exhibit their 
performances in the guildhall. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 1 car 
1471 John Hawkes William Weddington John Ensterfield 
1472 John Cogan John Jay ee Gacet 


1473 William Spencer Edmund Westeott Ayunay Piecall 


This year the Earl of Oxford imprisoned in Newgate, Bristol. 


*“This memorandum was originally extracted from a book belonging to the 
eburch of St. Mary Redcliff, and communicated to the Antiquarian Society, It 
was afterwards inserted in the first volume of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
and enabled that ‘ redoubted’ genius to discover that Cumings (erroneously copied 
for Canynges) was an artist in the reign of Henry VII.”—Bristol Memoriaiist, 

+ Two paves; A pave (in French, pavois, or taleyas) is a large buckler, forming 
an angle in front, like the ridges of a house, and big enough to cover the tallest 
man from head to foot. 

§ The bell with the cross; probably the ball or mound. 
t Four cheveleress : chgvelures or perukes, 
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MAYOR, SHERIFF. BAILIFFS. 


~ > Thomas Hexton 
1474 Robert Strange John Foster William Rowley 


THE MERCHANTS OF THIS CENTURY. 

Bristol, during the previous part of this century, had become, next to London, 
the most considerable port in the country; yet, owing to the war carried on 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, very little progress could possibly 
have been made in prosecuting any intercourse with foreign nations. The 
national stock of maritime knowledge was very limited; for vessels of any im- 
portance, at this time, were not built by English artizans, but were generally 
purchased of the Venetians, which country, with others on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, were the principal ports through which the eastern productions 
were transmitted to England, and: but very recently the English had extended 
their excursions to Iceland, on account of its fishery.* This period, however, is 
remarkable for the discoveries which Portugal was making in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, most particularly as regards the circumstance of Bartholomew Diaz 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. Therefore, considering the connexion which, 
asa trading port, Bristol must necessarily have had with those countries which 
traded to the east, no doubt remains that its merchants were men of great wealth 
and importance: that they had some interest in mercantile affairs appears from the 
following regulations of their guilds and fraternities, which were made in the 
7th of Edward IV., according to custom from time immemorial, William 
Canynges being mayor.— 


“J. The maior and council, fifteen days after Michaelmas, were to call a 
council, and choose from them a person, that hath been maior or sheriff, to be 
master of the fellowship of merchants, and ta choose two merchants for war- 
dens, and two beedles to occupy as beedles and brokers, to be attendant the said 
year upon the said masters and wardens, &c. 

“2. The master and fellowship to have, at their will, the chapel and the 
draught chamber at Spicer’s hall [the guildhal!] to assemble in, paying 20s. per 
annum, 

“3, All merchants to attend, if in town, upon summons, or to pay one pound 
of wax to the master and fellowship. 

“4, All rules for selling to strangers, of any of the four merchandizes, to be 
kept on pain of 20s. for every default—one half to the fellowship, the other te the 
chamber. 

**5, Nor upon pain aforesaid to sell to any stranger under the ruled price. 

“6. If any merchant be in distress, he must apply to the wardens or beedles, 
declaring the same, and if they apply not a remedy within three days, then the 
merchant burgess to sell any of his four merchandizes at his pleasure.” 


Besides the guilds or fraternities for the regulation of trade, there were also 
religious guilds : one is dated 24th Henry VI,—that for the soul’s health and good 
of the king, the mayor and commonalty, and for the prosperity of those who 
were exposed to manifold dangers and distresses, there should be a fraternity 
erected to the worship of God, our Lady, St. Clement, St. George, and all the 
Saints of Heaven, to be founded in such place in Bristol as the mayor should 
direct, for a priest and twelve poor mariners to pray daily, as above ; to the sup- 
port of which, the master of every ship, barge, &c., after his voyage performed, 
at his arrival in the port, should pay 4a. per ton of goods imported, in two days, 
to two wardens chosen for the craft of mariners, and admitted by the mayor, and 


* About this time, the people of Bristol traded to Thule, in Iceland, and to the 
Hanse Towns, to the latter Mr, Canynges is mentioned asa trader. 
F 
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all sworn by the articles and orders of the fraternity, on pain of 6s. 8d.. if a 
master—if seaman, 3s, 4d.—if servant, Is. 8d.—one half to the mayor, and the 
other to the fraternity towards the support of the priest and the poor. Every 
master or mariner was required to attend on the mayor, during the watches of 
St. John’s Feast, St. Peter’s, and St. Paul’s, on penalty; aud none were chosen 
into the number of the twelve poor men of the fraternity but those who had 
performed their duties seven years, For one who had becn a master seven years, 
12d, per week was allowed, or 8d, per week for his finding ; and a warden omit- 
ting to pay the said allowance 6 weeks, to forfeit 20s.—half to the profit of the 
town, and half to the fraternity, The regulations of this fraternity required, that 
every Bristol mariner arriving in any other port after the voyage, though not in a 
ship of this port, to pay, on his coming into the city, the same as if be had sailed 
in a Bristol ship. Phe almshouse near the Merchants’ Hall succeeded this frater- 
nity ; and there was formerly a chapel dedicated to St, Clement, which adjoined 
the old Merchants’ Hall, in Virgin or Maiden-lane. Entering the lane from 
Marsh-street, the hall stood on the north side, about half-way through the lane, 
and felldown from decay in 1812-13. The arms of the Society of Merchant- 
Venturers stood over the fire-place, carved in freestone, The whole of the ground 
floor wes occupied as the kitchen, excepting that taken up by the staircase. The 
Virgiv (after the Reformation called Maiden) Tavern stood on the right hand side 
of the lane, looking towards Baldwin-street. 


Of all the merchants who flourished at this time, we have to 
partieularize the name of — 

WILLIAM CANYNGES. 

The above-named individual is celebrated for his wealth and 
wisdom—as a principal merchant and foreign trader—as a friend 
and patron of learning and religion—as an able magistrate and 
charitable benefactor, He was the second son of John Canynges, 
who held the office of mayor in 1392-98," and died in 1405: his 
wife Joan, and three sons and three daughters, survived him. 
William wes five years old at his father’s death, and by his will 
Was apportioned to receive, together with the other children, one 
third part of his goods, One-third was conferred upon religious 
offices, and the remainder to the widow, to whom was also ceded 
the large estates which her‘husband possessed in Bristol and its 
neighbourhood, which, at her death, were to reverse to William. 
In money was left to the children £72 12s, 6d. each—a sum equi- 
valent to 43574 bushels of wheat, or 27244 fat oxen, or 1089} 
sheep. Joan, the widow, with Sir Henry Darleton, and John 
Trever, Esq., were appointed trustees, who entered into recog- 
nizances at the guildhall, before the mayor, for fulfilling their 
trust, agreeably to the power of proving wills, with which the 
corporation was then invested by charter. 

Thomas, the eldest son, who was ten years old at his father’s 
death, was sent to London, where he became a grocer, and served 
the office of Lord Mayor in 1456; but William remained in 


~ 


* See pedigree, page 32, 
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Bristol, and in the same year that his brother Thomas held the 
office of chief magistrate in London, William presided over the 
magistracy of Bristol. His mother was married again to Thomas 
Young, an eminent merchant, 1408, who died in 1426, about the 
time of William Canynges’s coming of age. He succeeded his 
father-in-law in business, under whose care, it appears, he 
acquired the necessary qualifications for a merchant. After this, 
he prosecuted business with great diligence, and acquired an 
affluent fortune, which was increased by the reversion on the death 
of his mother. = 

That William Canynges was a wealthy individual is sufficiently 
shewn in his resustication of Redcliff-church, after its almost total 
demolition, by the overthrow of the steeple, 1445, as must be 
supposed when we consider the immense mass of stone which 
consequently fell upon the body of the church. With regard to 
mercantile possessions, William of Worcester says, ‘In ships he 
employed 800 men for eight years ; and he had of ships the Mary 
Canynges, 400 tons; the Mary Redcliff, 500 tons ; the Mary and 
John 900 tons, which cost him in the whole 4000 marks.” _ Also, 
“le Galyott of 50 tons, le Catherin of 140 tons, le Mary Batt of 
220 tons, le Margaret of Tylney of 200 tons, le Katheryn of 
smostoe, 220 tons; le » a ship lost in Iceland, about 160 
tons.’ 

Living as he did during the Wars of the Roses, no wonder 
remains that an individual so wealthy should attract the notice of 
either of the contending powers. He had been a loyalist’ to 
Henry VI. and supported the cause of the House of Lancaster, 
which brought upon him the displeasure of the succeeding king, 
Edward IV., of whom he purchased his peace for the sum of 3000 
marks, at which time he seems to have been disgusted with the 
weakness of Henry VI., and the infamous conduct of his queen. 
At this juncture he received from the Earl of Warwick a letter, 
requesting him to proclaim Edward of York king ; in answer to 
which he stated, that most of the citizens were well disposed 
towards him, but it was not possible to assist him, except by 
private conveyance of money, which he feared would not be 
afforded. He himself sent the earl 200 marks, and cautioned him 
against the machinations of Sir Baldwin Fulford, who threatened 


* A naval force being necessary to send Lord Talbot with 3000 men over into 
Normandy, the Commons pointed out where eight large ships were to be had, 
**At Bristol, the Nicholas of the Tower, and Katherine of Burton.’? The 
Nicholas was theship that captured the Duke of Suffolk, whose head was imme- 
diately struck off on the gunwale of the boat (1450). The Katherine belonged 
to William Canynges, 
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him with private assassination, and stoutly maintained the Castle 
of Bristol. 

That Mr. Canynges suffered much in this distracted state of the 
kingdom will readily be admitted—being a very rich man, each 
party had recourse to him; but he seems not to have regarded the 
loss of money. And when Edward IV., in the 7th year of his reign, 
was, onthe death of Canynges’s wife, for imposing another 
upon him, he took the only measure he could with safety to avoid 
it, and assumed holy orders. Sept. 19th, 1467, he received his 
first order of accolythe—12th of March, 1468, that of sub-deacon 
—2nd of April, that of deacon—and 16th of April, that of 
priest. He sung his first mass at the church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
on Whit-Snnday, 1469, and, on the followiug 3rd of June, he was 
made Dean of Westbury, which college was founded by Riehard 
Duke of York, and Edmund Duke of Rutland. 

The following letters of Mr. Canynges to his friend, the poet 
Rowley,* said by Chatterton to be translated from the original, 
will sufficiently shew the aversion he had for the marriage proposed 
hy his sovereign. 


 1466.—To Rowleie—Lyfe is a sheelde where ne tyncture of joie or 
tene haveth preheminence. ‘King Edwarde yesterdaie did feeste at my rudde 
house, goeynnge yone the boate uponne the tyde. Canynge, quod hee, I haveth 
a wyfe for thee of noble howse, Mie goode liege, quod J, I am oulde, and neede 
nota wyfe. Bie oure Ladie, quod he, you moste have one. I said ne moe, be- 
thynkyne ytte a jeste, but I now unkeven ytte ys a trouthe: come to me and arede 
"me, for I will ne be wedded for anie Kynge,—W. C.” 


*©1467,—To Rowleie.—Now, broder, yn the chyrche I amme safe, an hallie 
prieste unmarriageable. The kynges servitoure attended me to telle, gyffe I would 
discharge the 3000 markes, 1 shoude ne be enforced on a wife, and also have mie | 
shyppeynge allowed. I made answere, I was now yshorne a preeste, and motte 
notte be wedded. I have made a free guifte of the markes, and wanted but a 
continuaunce of my trade, Alle ys welle ; the kynge ys gone, and I am haillie. 

“ W. CANYNGES.” 


* Chatterton, in his letter to Horace Walpole, Esq., mentions thus concerning 
Rowley.— T. Rowley was a secular priest of St, John’s, in this city: his merit 
asa biographer, historiographer is great, as a poet still greater: some of his pieces 
would do honour to Pope; and the person under whose patronage they may 
appear to the world, will lay the Englishman, the antiquary and the poet under an 
eternal obligation.” The following extract from Rowley’s poem, “ Anent a 
Brooklet,” memorializes his friend William Canynges, and the noble structure 
with whieh he was so intimately connected.— 


“ Next Radoleve Chyrche,—oh worke of hand of heaven! 
. Where Canynges sheweth as an instrument, 
Was to mie bismarde [curious] eyn sight newlie given; 
Tis past to blazon ytt to good contente; 
Ye that would fayne the fetyve [beautiful] buyldyng see, 
Repayre to Radcleve and contented be.” 
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‘« 1468.—To Rowleie.—I bee now shutte up ynne mie College of Westburie ; 
come mie Rowleie, and lette us dyspende our remaynynge yeers togeder. Hiaili- 
nesse ys no where founde: societye havethe pleasures, butte contente alleyne canne 
dysperple payne. “ W. CANYNGES,” 

Under a canopy, carved in stone, at the south end of the great 
cross aisle of Redcliff Church, lie the effigies of William Canynges, 
and Joan his wife. Below the arch is the following inscription. — 


«« Mr. William Cannings ye Richest 
Marchant of ye town of Bristow 
Afterwards chosen 5 times Mayor of 
Ye said town: for ye good of ye Comon 
Wealth of ye same : He was in order 
Of Priesthood 7 years: & afterwards 
Deane of Westbury, & died ye 7th of 
Novem 1474 which said William 
did build within the said towne of 
Westbury a Colledge (which his 
Cannons) & the said William did main- 
taine by space of § years 800 
handy crafts men, besides Carpen- 
ters and Masons, every day 100 Men 
Besides King Edward the 4th had of ye 
said William 3000 Marks for his peace 
to be had in 2470 tons of Shiping 
these are the names of his Shiping with - 
: their burdens 4,2? 
tonnes tonnes 
ye Mary Canynges ......+...++ 400 | ye Mary Batt...seeseceesesess- 220 
ye Mary Redcliff.......eeecess 500 | ye Little Nicholas......ceeese es 140 
ye Mary and John ........ eves 900 | ye Margaret ...-sevccccssceses 200 
ye Galliot cc-asecossacscceses- 150 | ye Catherine Boston cecesescscce 22 
ye Katherine... ..ecessse+ee.-. 140] A Ship in Iceland ....e.s.e00.-- 100 
No age nor time can wear out well woon-fame 
the Stones themselves a stately work doth shew 
from fenceless graue we ground may men’s good name 
And noble minds by ventrous deeds we know 
A Lanterne cleer sets forth a candell light 
A worthy act declares a worthy wight 
the Buildings rare that here you may behold 
to shrine his Bones deserves a tomb of gold 
the famous Fabricke that he here hath donne F 
Shines in its sphere as glorious as the Soune, 
What needs more words, ye future world he sought 
An set ye pompe & pride of this at nought 
heaven was his aim, let heaven be still his station 
that leaves such work for others imitation,” 


in this monument, which is painted throughout, Mr. Canynges 
is xepresented in his magisterial robes. There is also another 
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monument to his memory of white marble, originally erected in 
Westbury College: in this instance, he is attired in the priestly 
habit as Dean of Westbury. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 

Ry: : P ohn Sing 
1475 William Bird Thomas Rowley Wishcek Buena 
1476 John Baggott William Wickham Jobn Chester 


Philip Caple 
Bristol, as well as London, exempted from sealing cloth, kersey, 
&e. with a head, according to a statute, 4th Edward IV., by which 
all other places were liable. a 
i John Batkok 
1477 John Shipward Henry Vaughan Clement Wiltshire 
Thomas Norton, a celebrated alchemist, died this year. Be- 
sides other books upon the alchemistic art, he wrote a poem of 
more than 2000 lines, called The Ordinall, The following is given 
as a specimen of this production, which commences the first 
chapter.— 
“ Maistryefall merveylous and Arcbhimastrye 
Is the tincture of holi Alkimy; 
A wonderfull Science, secreie Philosophie, 
A singular grace & gife of the Almightie : 
Which never was found by labour of Mann, 
But it by Teaching, or Revelacion begann. 


+. It was never for money sold ne bought, 


. By any Man which for it hath sought: 
But given to an able man by grace, 
Wrought with greate Cost, with long laysir and space. 
Tt helpeth a Man when he hath neede, 
Tt voydeth vaine Glory, Hope, and also dreade ; 
It voydeth Ambitiousnesse, Extorcion, and Excesse, 
Tt fenceth Adversity that shee doe not oppresse. 


In one part of his poem, he complains, that a merchant’s wife 
of Bristol stole from him the elixir, suspected to have been the 


wife of William Canynges.—The following couplet refers to the 


subject.— 
sccccevecees** also the Elixer of lyfe, 
Which me bereft a Marchaunts wyfe.”’ 


Norton concludes,— 


All that hath pleasure in this Boke to reade, 

Pray for my Soule, and for all both quick and deade, 

In this yerre of Christ One thousand foure Hundred 
seaventy and seaven, 

This Warke was begun, Honourto God in Heaven. 


Fuller, in his Worthies, says of Thomas Norton, he boasted 
himself to be so great a proficient of chemistry, that he learned it 
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to perfection in forty days, when he was 28 years old.” Some say 
he ruined himself and friends, who trusted him with their money, 
and died very poor. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 
1478 William Spencer — John Shyven Sener 


This year, Thomas Norton, Esq., who dwelt-in St. Peter's 
churehyard, from a motive of ill will, accused the mayor of high 
treason, but as he had voluntarily yielded himself a prisoner, at 
the end of thirteen days, he was released, at the king’s command, 
who, at the same time, commended his conduct, and censured his 
accuser. 


John Griffith 
1479 Edmund Westcott John Powke Tole. ticanenalt 

Robert Ricart, a kalendary, and’ one of the five chaplains or 
chantry priests, was elected town-clerk of Bristol. He com- 
menced the Mayor's Kalendar or Register. The two red books, 
and the book of wills, orphans, &c., contain eurious notices by him. 

««One Simbarke caused Roger Marks, a townsman, to accuse 
Robt. Strange, who had been Mayor, for coining of money, and 
for sending of gould over the sea unto the Earl of Richmond. 
Wherefore the King sent for him, and committed him to the 
Tower, and there he remained 7 or 8 weeks; but when the truth 
was known, the accuser, Roger Markes, was had to Bristol, and 
was hanged, drawn and quartered, for his false accusation.” 

. s mus Rob. Bonnok 
1480 Wm. Wodington William Duket John Houndeslow 

The church of St. Augustin-the-less rebuilt, This church was 
first founded by the abbots, as achapel for the accommodation of 
the inhabitants who had erected houses, and lived without the 
precincts of the convent. It had, therefore, a very early origin, 
probably soon after the erection of the monastry. Itis mentioned 
in deeds as early as the year 1240, | " 

Sept. 26.—William of Worcester visited the chapel of the 
hermitage of St. Vincent, which he describes in his notes on 
Bristol, as 20 fathom (120 feet) from the low ground in height, 
‘about the middle of the rock. 

The same writer gives an account of the Bristol Castle at this 
period, the details of which are as follow :—The principal entrance 
was near the east part of St. Peter’s Church, and stood with its 
massive gates on the other side of a bridge, which ran across a 
deep ditch. The passage round the castle led from the bridge, by 
the wall of the ditch, through Newgate, and along the Weir, over 
the Weir-bridge, the water being on the left hand, making a cir- 
cuit by the wall of the castle-ditch towards the south, ‘ near the 


* ae 
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cross in the Old Market; thus continuing to a great stone about a 
yard high, of freestone, erected at the extremity of the bounds of 
the city of Bristol ; so proceeding onward to the gate of the first 
eastern entrance of the castle, at the west part of St. Philip’s 
church.” This cireuit of one part of the tower and walls, con- 
tains 420 steps ; the whole circuit, 2100 steps ; the steps averaging 
about 21 inches. 

The Rev. Samuel Seyer, and Mr. Henry Smith severally drew a 
survey of the Castle, from the description of William of 
Worcester. Mr. Evans, in his History of Bristol, has localized 
the account given by Mr. Smith, which we will here introduce 


~ verbatim.— * 


“‘ The entrance-gate from the town stood at the termination of Peter-street, 
but nearest to the left-hand line of houses in Castle-Street. A dry ditch, walled 
in front, extended from New-Gate, north, to the Avon, southward. 

“The great tower, called the dongeon,donjon, or keep, was situated just within 
this gate, between Castie-street and Castle-green, taking the Bear-aod-Ragged- 
Staff public house as built upon the site of its north corner, and the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Hunt,cutler, as projecting westward of its south corner. The base of 
the whole tower extended about two-thirds of the distance from the point noted 


» towards Roach’s lane, now called after the Cock-and-Bottle public-house, at its 


north-west corner, | 

* South of the dongeon, standing between the yard of the George Inv, now a 
wool warehouse, and Golden-Boy-lane, but nearer to the former, stood the Gover- 
nor’s House, or Constable’s Hall; westward of which, at the termination of the 
George Yard, and close to the water’s edge, stood a round tower, forming the 
extreme point of the Castle-walls on that side. 

*€ St. Martin’s Church stood north of the dongeon, at the entrance of Castle- 
Green, and adjoining the tower connected with New-Gate, 

“There was a double wall on the north side of the Castle ; the inner wall stood 
on the summit of the bank marked by the frontage of the houses on that side of 
Castle-green, Parts of the outer wall still remain . 

Where the large house in a garden or court adjoining Messrs. Ambrose 
Oxley & Co’s warehouse is situated, stood a square tower on the inner wall, and a 
larger tower on the outer wall or terrace From these two towers the wall that 
separated the ‘outer ward,’ ballium, or court, from the inner yard, cutting 
diagonally the lower part of Cock-and-Bottle-lane towards Castle-street, crossed 
the latter, to a small tower on the bank of the Avon, which tower stood midway 
between the extreme western round tower, abuve noticed, and a square tower next 
to the water-gate, where the ditch is entered from the river, the place of the 
un second Edward’s debarkation, in his attempt to seek an asylum at the 
Island of Lundy. 

“ The sally port was in Queen-street, at the Brewery warehouse, in an inner 
wall on the bank of the ditch; that inner wall being continued from the Water 

te round to the eastern or Nether-gate, at the end of Castle-street. From the 

ater-gate, the outer wall followed the curve of the Avon, close to the water’s 
edge, toa round tower, between which and the western round tower, near the 
Mint, the Water-gate formed a point nearly central. The outer wall, proceeding 
hence north-eastward, towards St. Philip’s church, continued up the present 
Tower-street to the eastern gate, at the end of Castle-street. 

* The space enclosed by the inner and outer wall on this side, into the middle 
of which Queen-street descends, was called the King’s Orchard, or Castle-Mead, 
and comprised two acres, 
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“ The site of the houses without the Castle walls, between Tower-street and 
Chureh-lane, south of the Oid Market, was William of Worcester’s garden. The 
Cross erected by Philip le Mare, in 1279,* stood near the house, with a figure of 
Timet, just without the nether gate. 

“ From this gate the wall continued, on the bank of the ditch, to a square 
tower behind the back of Mr. Hartland’s house and the Cold Bath; and the diteh 
washed the foot of a square tower that commanded Elle or Weir bridge, whence 
the outer wall continued onward to Newgate.—We have thus traced the circuit, 
though reversing the progress, which William of Worcester describes as con- 
taining twe thousand one hundred steps. 

“ Within the Castle wall, on the eastward, the ground now occupied by houses 
in the angle formed by the north side of Castle-street, and the east angle of Castle- 
green) which division of it was formerly called Tower-street) comprised, next to 
Castle-street, the servants’ apartments, In Castle-green are still to be seen the 
walls and arched ceiling of the entrance porches to the great hall and the chapel 5 _ 
adjoining whereto, northward, and facing the longer division of Castle-green, 
westward, were the royal apartments. At the back of Mr. Hartland’s house still 
stands a castellated look-out, indicating the back of those apartments. 

“ That part of the inner ballium or ward which lay next to the Avon, was called 
the Great G ae 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. w a re 
1481 John Foster John Pynke sabe, Caos ‘fe 


The above mayor, with John Easterfield, founded the almshouse 
in Steep-street, formerly Stripes-street. x 
Thomas Spicer 


1482 Robert Strange John Easterfield py eury Dale 


Gold angels, 79 grains, groats, and two-pennies, coined in 
Bristol. : ; 
Dundry church built. 


"1483 Heary Vaughan John Stephens yn? Utwehan 


' 


‘s ° 
* Sept. 12, 1279, a process was er out of the office of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, against Peter de la Mare, Constable of the Castle, and others, his aecom- 
plices, for infringing the privileges of the Church, in taking one William de Lay, 
who fled for refuge to the churchyard of St, Philip and Jacob, for carrying Lim 
into the Castle and imprisoning him, and, lastly, cutting off Lis head. Nine or ten 
being involved in the crime, their sentence was, to go from the Church of the 
Friers Minor, in Lewin’s Mead, tothe Church of St. Philip and Jacob, through the 
streets, naked, except their breeches and shirts, for four market days, for four 
weeks, each receiving discipline all the way; and it was enjoined Peterdela Mare, 
that he should build a stone cross, at the expence of One huudred shillings at least, 
—one hundred poor to be fed around it at a certain day every year, and that he 
should find a priest to celebrate mass during his life, where the Bishop might 
appoint. The cross stood at the south side of the Old Market, near the corner of 
Tower Hill. 

+ The reader will bear in mind, that the figure of Time, at (he date of the above 
extract, 1824, had constant employment ut mowing, uot in its present situation, 
where it appears to have nothing to do, but on the opposite side of the street, at a 
house near the end towards Castle-street, 

G 
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April 9th, 1483,—Death of Edward 1V., who was succeeded by 
his son Edward V., but who was deposed by his uncle, the Duke 
of Gloucester, who assumed the title of Richard III. 

** Upon the 15th of October, in the evening, there was the 
greatest wind and greatest flood in Bristol that ever was seen; for 
it drowned all the marsh country, and bare away many houses, 
corne and cattle, and drowned 200 people and more, both men, 
women and children. Great hurt done in the merchants’ cellars: 


’ their goods very much damaged ; and divers ships lost in King- 


road. The moon, being at the same time eclipsed, at the tyde of 
_ flood gave but little light, and she appeared of diverse colours, 
viz., a streake of red beneath a streake of blew in the midst, and 
_a streake of green above, so that att the top enly a little light 
appeared ; and so she continued eclipsed about two or three hours, 
and then she waxed clear againe,”’* 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS, BAI LIFFS. 
1484 William Wickham John Swaine silienatpace 
1485 Edmund Westcott _ Richafd Sherman Hee rege 


This year Richard IIf. came to Bristol, and lodged at the great 
house on St. Augustin’s Back. ~ 

Aug. 22nd.—Richard III. slain at the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
when the Earl of Richmond succeeded, as Henry VII. 


1486 William Wickham John Snigg eho, thea 
> HENRY VII.’s VISITS TO BRISTOL. 


The king came to Bristol on the se’nnight after Whit-Monday, this year, and 
lodged at St. Augustin’s Monastry, He dined at Acton, with Sir Robert Pointz, 
sheriff of Gloucestershire, and was met, three miles outof Bristol, by the mayor, 
the sheriffs, and the bailiffs, with their brethren and the recorder, and many of the 
burgesses. On a causeway within Lawford’s Gate, the king was received by a 
procession of friars; and at the end of the causeway, by a procession from the 
parish churches. A pageant also met him at Newgate, with melody and singing, 
a was aoe by © boron in the character of Brennus, in a speech consisting 
of 35 verses, ‘*Atthe high cross there was a pageant, full of maiden children 
richly benaan and Prfloaia had Pee ae eth Thence the king 
proceeded portem sancti Johannis, where was another pageant of maiden 
children richly besene, with girdles, beads, and onches,” where Justicia held 
forth with,— ' ; 

« Welcome, most welcome, high and victorious, 
Welcome, delicate rose of this our Briton, &c.”? 


* This was the storm which proved so fatal to the Duke of Buckingham: it 
caused the Severn to swell, and thereby to render his passage impassible, when he 
wanted to join bis associates in the heart of the kingdom, He was subsequently 
beheaded at Salisbury. 
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On their way to the abbey, a baker’s wife cast out of window a great quantity of 
wheat, erying, * Welcome !”? and ‘‘ Good luck!” There was a pageant of ship- 
wrights, ‘ with pretty conceiis,” another of an ‘olifaunt with a castle on his 
back, curiously wrought. The resurrection of our Lord in the bighest tower of 
the same, with certain imagery smiting bells, and all went by weights marvellously 
welldone, Within St. Austein’s church, the abbot and his convent received the 
king with procession, as accustomed, And op the morn [morrow] when the king 
had dined, he rode on a pilgrimage to St. Anne’s in the wood [Brislington]. And 
on the Tharsday next following, which was Corpus Christi day, the king went in 
procession about the great green, there called the Sanctuary, whither came all the 
processions of the town also; and the Bishop of Worcester preached in the pulpit, 
in the middle of the aforesaid green, ina great audience of the Meyre, andthe 
substance of all the burgesses of the town, and their wives, with much other 
people of the country, After evensong, the king sent for the Meyre and Sheriff, 
and part of tbe burgesses of the town, and demanded of them the cause of their 
poverty [complained of in the ditty of King Brennus]; and they shewed his 
grace, it was by reason of the great loss of ships and goods which they had 
suffered within five years, The king comforted them, that they should set on and 
make new ships, and exercise their merchandize, as they were wont todo; and 
his grace would so help them, by divers means, like as he shewed them: so that 
the Meyre of the town told me, they had not heard these hundred years from any 
king so good a comfort; therefore, thes thanked Almighty God, that had sent them 
so good and gracious a sovereign lord. And on the morn [morrow] the king 
departed Londonward.” ~ 

Ricart’s Calendar states, that the king paid another visit to Bristol in 1490, 
where he had a benevolence of £1800. Another MS. says, ‘* The king and the 
Lord Chancellor came to Bristol, and lodged at St. Augustin’s; and the commons 
were made to pay £20, because their wives went so sumptuously apparelled. 
The town gave the king £500 as a benevolence.”* (Another MS, dates this 
vies in 1492, dgea 

0 1495, also, the king came to Bristol, accompanied by his queen, and lo 

at St, Augustin’s ham vs 


MAYOR. SHERIFF. BAILIFFS, 
1487 John Easterficld John Chestre --‘Vicho\ws Brown 


“An act” passed, “for the mayor, bailiffs, sheriffs, and com- 
monalty of the town of Bristol, for paving the streets there.” 


* The avarice of Henry VIT. induced him (July 7th, 1491), under pretence of a 
French war, to issue a commission for laying a benevolence on his people—a 
species of taxation which had been abolished by a recent law of Richard IIT, This 
impost fell chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who were possessed of 
the ready money. London alone contributed to the amount of nearly £10,000. 
Archbishop Morton, the chancellor, instructed the commissioners to employ a 
dilemma, ia which every one miglit be comprehended ; viz., if the persons applied 
to lived frugally, they were told that their parsimony must necessarily have 
enriched them; if their method of living was splendid and hospitable, they were 
concluded to be opulent, on account of their expences. This device was by some 
called Chancellor Morton’s folk, by others his eruéch. It appears evident that the 
above-mentioned benevolence raised in Bristol, as well as the fine exacted from the 
commons, were the results of enforcing this commission, 
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THE LORDS OF BERKELEY. 


Jan. 4.—-William (2) Viscount Berkeley, created Marquess of 
Berkeley, Earl of Nottingham, and Earl Marshall of England. 
He had from Edward 1V. 100 marks per annum, out of the cus- 
toms of Bristol. He excepted against his brother, the fifth 
Maurice, as a successor, because he had married an inferior, 
(Isabella, daughter of Philip Mead, mayor of 1458), and gave all 
his lands from him. This William Lord Berkeley died Feb. 14, 
1491, and was buried at St. Augustin’s Priory, London, which he 
had repaired, or newly built, but it was burnt in 1666. 

Maurice (5) brother of the above, succeeded to the barony, but 
without any of its land. He was then 56 years of age, and had 
been married to the daughter of Philip Mead 26 years. The first 
five years of his marriage, he lived with his wife at Thornbury, 
where he had lands ; about which time, he assisted his elder and 
younger brothers in the encounter at Nibley-Green, where Lord 
Lisle was by them slain ; for this act he was outlawed, and forced 
to withdraw himself for some time from Thornbury, whither after- 
wards he returned, and for many years remained. He died in 
September, 1506, leaving great estates, recovered, for the most 
part, out of his brother’s grants, by law-suits with the possessors. 
He was buried in St. Augustin’s Friery, London. Lady Isabel died 
in Coventry, 1516: her issue were Maurice, Thomas, James, and 
Anne. 

Maurice (6) the eldest son, succeeded to the barony. He mar- 
ried Katherine, daughter of Sir William Berkeley, of Stoke 
Gifford : this Maurice, in 1516, was High Sheriff of Gloucestershire ; 
and, in 1522, was made Governor of Calais, and baron. He died 
at Calais, without legitimate issue, and was buried there, in Trinity 
chapel, St, Nicholas church. 

Thomas (5) brother to the above Maurice, succeeded: he was 
only Constable of Berkeley; the property being then vested in the 
crown, by virtue of the will of William, who died in 1491. 
‘Thomas died Jan 22, 1532. He was at first buried in Mangots- 
field church, but was removed, as he had requested, in eight months, 
and re- interred in the same tomb with his wife Eleanor, under the 
arch between the north aisle and the Elder Lady’s Chapel. This 
Thomas was the last of the family buried in the monastry. 

MAYORS, SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 
' re John Howell 
1488 John Pinke Clement Wiltshire oo 
. . John Taylor 
1489 Robert Strange Thomas Spicer Robert on 
aS Richard Vaughan 
1490 John Stevens William Regent George sitene = 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. BAILIFFS. 
1491 William Toker Henry Dale sae 
The Discovery of America by Columbus. 
1492 Clement Wiltshire John Drewes schernaaiet 
ae - ec tah Roger Dawes 


1493 Henry Vaughan Philip Kingston Phils Gans 


The almshouse in Lewin’s Mead founded by William Spencer, 
executor to William Canynges, out of his residuary goods and 
estates, for thirteen persons. This is the same that is now called 
Spencer's almshouse, where thirteen persons, above fifty years of 
age, receive 2s, per week each from St. Peter’s Hospital. 


1494 John Easterfield Matthew Jubbes a 


1495 William Regent a on David Lyston 


John Jones 
The high cross gilded and painted. 


“The sanctuary of St. Mary, of St. Augustin’s green was 
broken.”* 


1496 John Drewes ~ Hugh Jones Spee action i 
1497 Henry Dale Richard Vaughan ee 
1498 Philip Kingston John Jay John Vaughan 


Thomas Westcott 

** No court kept nor Bailiffe, neither constable of Temple fee, 

for the space of tenn weeks. Also there were many apprehended 

for heresie in Bristol, for which some were burned, and some 
abjured and bore faggotts.” 


: or Richard Hobby 
1499 Nich. Brown Philip Green Walter Rice 
THE APPOINTMENT OF ALDERMEN, COMMON COUNCIL, 
CHAMBERLAIN AND WATER-BAILIFF. 

Henry VII., Dec. 17th, this year, granted and confirmed by charter, to the 
Mayor, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the town of Bristol, the annexed privileges : 
—That they shall have six Aldermen, the Recorder to be one, with like powers 
as the Aldermen of London, to be chosen the first time by the Mayor and Common 
Council, and always after by the Aldermen, And thatthe two Bailiffs, to be chosen 


* “Tn his seventh year, the king had obtained from Pope Alexander bis boli- 
ness’s authority that no place should be a sanctuary for treason, all traitors being 
pronounced enemies to the Christian faith. By the above extract from a MS., it 
would appear, that the Elder Lady’s chapel had been heretofore the place of 
sanctuary for the town, and thatthe privilege was now done away altogether. 
The handicraftsmen, who then took refuge in the precincts of the monastry, occu- 
pied College-green as a rope-walk. 
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as of old hath been used, shall likewise be Sheriffs of the County, and be sworn 
into and execute both offices, And the Mayor, and two of the Aldermen, instead 
of the Sheriffs as before, are (with the assent of the Commonalty) to choose the 
forty Common Council, with the same powers as were granted to them by the 
charter of 47th Edward UI. And that for the future there shall be one Chamber- 
lain,* who shall be elected by the Mayor and Common Council in the Guildhall : 
the person so elected shall be a burgess, and continue in that ‘office so long as the 
Mayor and Common Council shall please, He shall also take his oath to perform 
the office of Chamberlain before the Mayor, &c., and also shall have a seal affixed 
to his office, with the like powers as the Chamberlain of the city of London. 

That if any of the town of Bristol, &c., for the future, shall be disobedient to 
the ordinances of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, or shall be any 
ways abetting or causing disturbance, on the election of the Mayor, or any other 
officer, the offender shall be punished according to the law of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, by the Mayor and two of the Aldermen, And also the said Mayor shall have 
power to take probates of the wills of lands, tenements, rents, and tenures, within 
the said town and suburbs thereof, bequeated within two years after the death of 
the testator; so that such tenements and legacies be proclaimed in full court of 
the Guildhall of Bristol, and enrolled in the rolls of the said court, the enrolment 
shall be of record, and from thence the said Mayor and his successors, may bave 
power to put the legacies aforesaid in execution by his officers in form of law. 
And that the Mayor and one Alderman may hold their courts, and such pleas and 
plaints as at any time before have used and accustomed for the time being for 
ever. And that all fines and amerciaments shall come to the Mayor and Com- 
monalty of the town, without accounting to the king, his heirs, or successors. 

Also, the said Henry VIL., in the first year of his reign, dated at Westminster, 
September 24th, did give and grant to Thomas Hoskins, the office of Bailiff of the 
Water of the town of Bristol, for the term of his life, and at his decease it is 
granted tothe Mayor and Commonalty to choose one of the Burgesses of the said 
town to that office, and he so to continue so long as it shall please the Mayor, &c. 
for the time being, and he shall be named Bailiff of the Water, otherwise Water 
Bailiff of the said town; and the Mayor, &c., shall have the power to nominate 
and fix the wages, fees, dco, to the said office due and anciently accustomed, yield- 
ing to the king and his heirs a rent of four marks of lawful money of England 
yearly, atthe feast of St Michael the Archangel, and to be accountable for no 
more than the four marks as aforesaid, to be paid for the same office. 


1499,—The king presented his own sword to the Mayor, to be 
borne before him on all occasions of state, which sword is still in 
possession of the corporation. 


* The office of Chamberlain was first executed in Bristol by the Prepositors, 
Seneschials and Bailiffs successively, and was neglected, to the damage of the 
town, by their daily attendance upon other affairs; but they were discharged of 
the care of the public buildings, by ordinances, 33rd Henry VI., which were com- 
mitted to the two Chamberlains appointed 35th Henry VI. Yet one only was 
instituted to that office, by ordinance, 25th February, 9th Edward IV., to whom it 
belonged to receive all rents and other profits of the City Chamber, except burgess 
money, fish money, and the profits of the Common Hall and Castle Mills; and he 
was to have a collector under him, to account for auditors, and to have eight 
marks wages; but Henry VII. more fully settled that office, as appears by the 
above abstract of the charter granted by him, 
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PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN THE NEW WORLD. 


The discoveries which Columbus had made in the New World, 
at the latter part of the fifteenth century, aroused the latent spirits 
of enterprising men, to the prosecution of those adventures so 
auspiciously commenced. At the same time, the great accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the accession of power devolving to the Spanish 
monarchy, in consequence of the encouragement it had afforded to 
the expedition of Columbus, excited the jealousy of the con- 
temporary sovereigns of Europe, and induced them, though but 
cautiously, to promote voyages of discovery. Yet while other 
nations were content with mere admiration and applause, England 
shewed an inclination to emulate the glory of Spain; for by the 
negociations which its government carried on with Bartholomew 


Columbus, whom his brother Christopher had sent thither to solicit 


the king’s assistance in promoting his scheme of discovery, 
Henry VII. listened to the propositions of acquiring unknown 
countries witha more favourable ear than could have been expected 
from a prince in every respect ‘averse to new and hazardous pro- 
jects. But though the English had spirit to form the scheme, in 
consequence of the inconsiderate ambition of their sovereigns, 
which had embroiled the country in continual war, and thrust aside 
any attempt at maritime improvement, they were, of all European 
nations, the least competent to undertake the task. However, a 
Spirit of enterprize was rising in the nation, and in the proceedings 
Bristol took a very conspicuons part, as from its port embarked the 
first navigators to North America,— 


__ JOHN AND. SEDASTIAN, canor, 

In the infancy of navigation, Henry could not commit the con- 
duct of an armament destined to explore unknown ceuntries, to 
his own subjects ; therefore, he invested Giovanni Gaboto, more 
generally known es John Cabot, a Venetian adventuser settled in 
Bristol, with the chief command,.and issued a commission to him 
and his three sons, Lewis, Sanctius, and-Sebastian, empowering 
them to sail, under the banner of England, towards the east, north, 
or west, in order to discover countries unoccupied by aby Christian 
state ; to take possession of them in the king's name, and to carry 
onan exclusive trade with the inhabitants, under condition of pay- 


ing a fifth part of the clear profits to the crown, “< as often as they — 


should arrive at the port of Bristol (at which port they were com- 
pelled only to arrive).”” This commission was granted March 5th, 
1495, being less than two years after the return of Columbus from 
America... Cabot did not set. out on his voyage for two years after, » 
when, with his son Sebastian, he embarked at Bristol, May, 1497, 


on board a ship furnished by the king, in which oeuagl merchants 


. 
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ventured a variety of commodities, and accompanied by four small 
barks, fitted out by the merchants of Bristol, and freighted with 
coarse cloth, caps, lace, points, and such other articles as the nation 
then produced. 

As in that age, the most eminent navigators, formed by the 
instructions of Columbus, or animated by his example, were 
guided by ideas derived from his superior knowledge and experi- 
ence, Cabot had adopted his opinion, that a shorter passage might 
be opened to the East Indies by taking a western course. Agreea- 
bly with the opinion of Columbus, that the islands he had discovered 
(St. Salvador, Cuba, and Uayti) lay contiguous to the great con- 
tinent of India, and constituted a part of the vast countries com- 
prehended under that general name, Cabot deemed it probable that 

by steering north-west, he might reach India by a shorter course 
~ than that which Columbus had taken, and hoped to fall in with the 
coast of China, the fertility and opulence of which great ideas had 


. been excited. After sailing several weeks due west, and nearly on 


a parallel with the port from whence he departed, on the morning 
of the 24th of June, 1497, he discovered a large island, to which he 
ie the name of Prima Vista (or first seen, because it was that 
f which they had a first sight at sea) and his sailors, Newfoundland ; 
and, on the following St, John’s day, they descried a smaller island, 
to which, in compliment to the day, they gave the name of St. John. 
He landed on both these, made some observations on their soil and 
productions, and brought of three of the natives, who, on their 
return, were presented to the king, and are described in Barrett, as 
having been clothed in beast-skins, eating raw flesh ; they spake 
such speech as no man could understand, and in their demeanor 
were'like to bruit beasts.” Continuing their* course westward, the 
navigators soon reached the continent of North America, and sailed 
along it from the 56th to the 38th degree of latitude, from the 
coast of Labrador to Virginia. As their chief object was to dis- 
cover some inlet that might open a passage to the west, it does not 
' appear that they landed anywhere during this extensive run; and 
they returned to Bristol (1498) without attempting any settlement 
or conquest in any part of that continent. 
Cabot and his associates were the first Europeans who visited 
North America,* and discovered all that line of coast now compre- 


_-  ® Dr, Robertson, in his History of America, observes, ‘* Some schemes of dis- 


covery seem to have been formed in England toward the beginning of the sixteenth 


century; but as there is no other memorial of them than what remains in a patent 


ies Ne —[Richard Hakluyt was a prebendary of Westminster, and published, in the year 


anted by the king to the adventurers, it is probable that they were feeble or 
Dorie projects. If any attempt had been made in consequence of this patent, it 
, would not have escaped the knowledge of a compiler so industrious as Hakluyt.”” 


| 


hending part of the British possessions on the north of the St. 
Lawrence,* and on the south of that river, a great portion of the 

territory of the United States, passing beyond New York. No 

further attempt at discovery was made, on the part of England, 

during the reign of Henry VII.; consequently, Sebastian Cabot, 

not finding the encouragement which his active talents required, = 
entered into the service of the king Spain. Several years 

elapsed after the discovery of North America, before either of the f 
English monarchs bestowed any material attention to that country 
which was destined to form so important an adjunct to the crown, 

and to be the chief source of its opulence and power. During the 
reign of Henry VIII,, although the public contributed but little, 
several new channels of trade were opened by private adventurers, | 
who visited remote countries with which England had formerly no 
intercourse. Some merchants of Bristol having fitted out two 
ships for the southern regions of America, committed the conduct — 
of them to Sebastian Cabot, who had quitted the service of Spain 
(1516). He visited the coast of Brazil, and touched on the _ 
islands of Hispaniola and Porto Rica; and though this voyage 
does not appear to have been beneficial to the adventurers, i 
extended the sphere of English navigation, and added to the stock” 

of nautical science. 


THE M&RCHANT-VENTURERS.—THE TRADE TO ARCHANGERs 9” 
The discovery of a shorter passage to the East Indies by the . ** 
north-west, was still the fayourite project of the nation, which ale 
beheld with envy the vast wealth foving into Portugal, from its 
commerce with those regions. Two disastrous voyages were 
attempted during the reign of Henry VIII.; and in that of - 
Edward VI,, Sebastian Cabot, to whom the king had granted an by 
annuity of £166 18s. 4d., with the title of Grand Pilotof Eng- 
land, warmly urged the English to make another attempt to dis- . 
cover this passage, and proposed that a trial should be made in ~ 


1589, a collection of Voyages and Discoveries made by Englishmen.]—The 
patent to which the above learned physician alluded was doubtless that granted in 
1502, to James Elliott, and Thomas Ashurst, natives of Bristol, and to John~ 
Gonsalez, and Francis Fernandez, natives of Portugal, to go with English colours — _ ; 
in quest of unknown lands; but of these individuals, we know of no generally — ca. 
accredited account of their discoveries, t . « fh ee 
* Query,—Did not Cabot, in passing from the coast of Labrador, enter the river == y 
St. Lawrance? It appears to us more probable that he did, to a considerable - y ae . 
distance, than that he did not; for surely, when his main object was to discovera. © 
western inlet, he would not pass by that which had the appearance of attaining © 
his purpose ; however, we have no account of the kind to place before our - 3 
readers, who will be pleased to take it as a suggestion, that those of them who lige ae 
may be better acquainted with the localities of that part of our earth than. we ws 
can expected to be, may be able to form their own opinions. ~ e ae 
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the north-east, as the north-west had hitherto been so unpropi- 
tious: he supported this advice by such plausible reasoning and 
conjectures, as excited sanguine hopes of success. Several 
noblemen and persons of rank, together with some principal 
merchants, having associated for this purpose, were incorporated 
by a charter from the king, dated December 14th, 1551, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Merchant-Venturers, for the Discovery of 
Regions, Dominions, Islands and places unknown :” it had four 
consuls, and twenty-four assistants. Cabot, who was appointed 
governor of this company, fitted out two ships and a bark, fur-’ 
nished with instructions in his own hand, and entrusted the expe- 
dition to the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who with his 
companions were frozen to death inan obscure harbour of Russia 
Lapland. Richard Chancelor, the captain of the other vessel, 
entered the White Sea, and wintered safely at Archangel; this he 
learned was a province of the Czar of Muscovy, who resided at 
Moscow, 1200 miles from Archangel: thither he bent his course, 
and received from the reigning ezar a letter to the English 
monarch, with invitation to trade with the Russian dominions, and 


- ample promises of protection and favour. Mary, who held the 


— 


_— 


ein 


i 
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English throne on the return of Chancelor, was not unwilling to 
turn the commercial activity of her subjects into a channel where 
it could not excite the jealousy of Spain, by encroaching on its 
possessions in the New World; therefore, she wrote to the 


~ Russian Czar, in the most respectful terms, courting his frietid- 


ship. At the sametime, she confirmed the charter of Edward VI., 
empowered Chancelor, and two agents appointed by the company, 
to pegosiate with the czar in her name; and, according to the 
spirit of that age, she granted an exclusive right of trade with 
Russia to the Corporation of Merchant-Venturers. In virtue of 
this, they not only established an active and gainful commerce 
with Russia, but pushed their discoveries to a considerable extent 
eastward ; but in these northern expeditions, they were exposed to 
innumerable disappointments. 
The accession of Elizabeth to the throne opened a period ex- 
tremely auspicious to the spirit then rising in the nation. She 
~ encouraged the company of Merchant-Venturers, whose monopoly 
of the Russian trade was confirmed byact of parliament, to resume 
their designs of penetrating to the east by land, a former attempt 
having been attended with some degree of success as to possibility. 
Their agent arrived at the Persian court, and obtained such pro- 
- tection and immunities from the shah, that, for a course of years, 


_ they carried on a profitable commerce in his kingdom ; and by 


frequenting the various districts of Persia, became so well ac- 
quainted with the vast provinces of the east, as strengthened their 
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designs of opening a more direct intercourse with those fertile 
regions by sea. But as every attempt to accomplish this by the 
north-east had proved abortive, it was contemplated to take an 
Opposite course by the north-west. The conduct of this enterprize 
was given to an officer of experience and reputation— 


MARTIN FROBISHER. 


In three successive voyages (1576-77-78)* he explored the 
coasts of Labrador and Greenland, to which Elizabeth gave the 
name of Meta Incognita, without discovering any appearance of 
that passage to India for which he sought. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, 1577, in her majesty’s ship the dyde, alias 4une, burthen 
200 tons, he brought a certain ore, which being supposed full of 
gold, was analysed at the castle, and proved a failure. He also 
brought a man from China, called Cally Chough, and his wife 
Ignorth, and child; she gave suck, casting her breasts over her 
shoulders. They were cloathed in stags’ skins, having neither 
linen nor woollen. On the 9th of October, the man rowed up 
and down the river at the Back, it being full sea, in a boat made of 
beast skins, formed like a long barge or trow, sharp at both ends, 
and about fourteen feet long, having but one round place for him 
to sit in; and as he rowed up and down the river, he killed a cou- 
ple of ducks with his dart ; and at the marsh, he brongbt the boat 
Out of the water upon his back. They could eat nothing but raw 
flesh, and within one month after they all three died. 


Sir Francis Drake subsequently, in his voyage round the world, 
ranged along the coast of California, in the hope of discovering, 
on that side of North America, the communication between the 
two oceans which had so often been searched for in vain Other 
nayigators have followed up the attempt to penetrate the frozen 
barriers of the north, but how far they have been successful is too 
well known to require any description on our part. 


* Sebastian Cabot died in the reign of Elizabeth, about the year 1565. 


END OF CHAPTER IV, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1500 Richard Vaughan Hugh Elliot, Jchn Batten 


At the east end of the south aisle of St. Peter’s church was, at 
this time, a chapel dedicated to the honour of the blessed Mary of 
Bellhouse; to the fraternity of which, now newly established, 
William Spicer gave a garden and house in Marshall [now Mer- 
chant]-street, as did others, John Easterfield (mayor in 1487) 
who died Feb. 18, 1507, had a yearly obiit svlemnized in the 
same chapel, 


1501 George Mollins Thomas Snyg, Thomas Parbant 
1502 Hugh Jones John Collor, John Capell 
1503 Henry Dale Richard ap Merrick, Wm. Bedford 


The Princess Margaret, King Henry’s eldest daughter, married 
to James LV. of Scotland.—These were the parents of the unfortu- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots.—On this occasion, the parliameut 
granted the king the sum of £30,000, which was raised in the 
different towns and counties in the following ratio :— 


TOWNS. 
£5 4, £ «a d. 
London........++ cocoee G18 3 & | Salisbury. .......00000-0 65 6 10 


e+» 160 10 04 | Canterbury ........0005 53:12 3} 


116 14 6} | Southampton 0 
98 10 1 | Southwark .. 0 
606.1%) Both... .cecs 8 
19 0 8 } 
COUNTIES, 
Norfolk .. +--+. 2856 6 10 | Somerset..... 1129 13 04 
Lincoln . «+++ 2548 9 44] Gloucester... 1100 11 0 
York ... eoee 1934 18 11} | Devon..... -- S03 15 93 
ae ea 1398 5 10} | Middlesex ............ 271 6 9 


Wits... 2s. ccsceameetht06 11 4) 


The above list is given chiefly to shew the comparative wealth 
of the principal towns and counties at this time, which proves, if 
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it might be token as a criterion, that Bristol was then the second 
city in the kingdom. 
1503.—Robert Ricart ceased to be town-clerk of Bristol. 


“ We learn from the labours of this venerated kalendary, that it was usual, at 
Michaelmas, for all the chantry-priests, whose compositions, ¢. ¢. the copies of 
charters and customs of the city, and rules for the regulation of the different crafts, 
were kept among the city-records, to be sworn before the mayor, faithfully to 
record such compositions. It was the custom too, on Allhallows-day, for the 
corporation, and other citizens who chose to assemble with them, after dinner, 
to go into Allhallows church, there to offer; and then proceed to the mayor’s, to 
an entertainment, It was also usual, on St. Katherine’s eve, for the corporation 
to go to St. Katherine’s chapel,* within Temple church, there 10 hear their even- 
song, and then to walk to St. Katherine’s hall, there to be received by the wardens 
and brethren; and in the hall they were entertained with drinkings, with spices, 
cakebread, and divers sorts of wine, the cups being sent merrily round, and good 
fires burning. And after departing home, St. Katherine's players [see page 40] 
performed before the houses of the corporation, who gave them drink, and re- 
warded them for their performance. (These were doubtless the journeymen 
weavers) The morrow after St. Katherine’s day, the corporation assembled at 
Temple-church, and thence walked in procession about the town, and returned 
again to the church, to hear mass and make their \ 

“ On St, Nicholas eve. the corporation went to St. Nicholas church, to hear even- 
song, and on St. Nicholas’s day to hear mass and offer, and hear the bishop’s ser- 
mon and receive his blessing. The corporation, after dinner, assembled at the 
‘Counter,’ (afterwards called the Tholsel or Tolzey), and while they waited the 
coming of the bishop, they amused themselves by playing at dice. It.was the 
business of the town-clerk to find them dice, and he received for every raffle one 
penny. And on the arrival of the bishop, his choir sang there, and the bishop 
gave his blessing. And he and the whole of the chapel were entertained with 
bread and wine ; and afterward the corporation went again to St. Nicholas, to hear 
the bishop’s even- ,. 

“It was usual for the mayor and sheriff to be at the counter every day at eight 
o’elock, aud sit till eleven, and (Saturdays excepted) from two till five in the 
afternoon, to hear complaints between parties. 

‘< Proclamation was made just before Christmas and the other feasts, for the 
observance of good order during the holidays. No person whatever was permitted, 
after the ringing of the dombel/ at St. Nicholas, to carry any kind of light through 
the streets, nor to be armed with any weapons, on pain of fine and imprisonment,” 
—Evans’s of Bristol. 


St. Nicholas church partly rebuilt. 
MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 

1504 David Cogan William Jefferis, Edward Penson 

John Foster (mayor in 1481) founded the chapel of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, and the almshouse, Steep-street. After his 
death, the chapel was augmented by his executor, John Easterfield 
(mayor in 1487-94), and further increased by Dr. George Owen, 
physician to Henry VIII. The magistrates are the patrons, and 


* This chapel was at the extremity of the north aisle of Temple-ehurch, and was 
granted by Edward I, (1299) to the Company of Weavers, for ever. 
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the funds are blended with those of the grammar-school in 
Orchard-street. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 
1505 Roger Dawes Thomas Elliott, John Harris 
1506 Philip Riagston William Edwards, John Atwillis 


Oct, 16th.—Complaints having been made that the brewers had 
taken back from their customers the tapsters, ‘* such ale as had 
been found fusty, dead, and unable to be drank, and, of craft and 
subtle, had used to put it among the ale at the next brewing, and 
so uttered the same unto the king’s people within this town, 
whereby it was likely that some persons had heretofore taken in- 
fection and disease,” it was ordered that such ale, instead of being 
taken home by the brewer, should be cast into the street, before 
the door of the same customer, by the oversight of the serjeant of 
the ward where such default was found; and upon proof of any 
contrary conduct, the brewer to forfeit 20s., and the tapster 3s. 4d. 
It was also ordered that ‘* no brewers do put any hops among the 
ale that they shall brew hereafter, at any time of the year, but only 
in the months of June, July and August,” on pain of forfeiting, 
for every default, 10s. Half the penalties, in all these cases, to 
go to the chamber, and half to the sheriffs. 


1507 John Vaughan John Edwards, Simon Jarvis 
1508 Richard Hoby John Matthews, William Neal 
1509 John Capell John Williams, John Wilkins 


April 22nd.—Death of Henry VII., and accession of his son 
Henry VIII. 


1510 John Poplay Robert Hutton, Ralph Aprys 
1511 John Rowland John Hutton, Humphry Brown 
1512 John Ellyott Thomas Dale, Thomas Broke 
1513 William Bedford William Wosley, John Shipman 
1514 Robert Thorn John Ware, Richard Tonnell 


‘An act for continuance of the Under-Sheriff of Bristol” was 
passed this year. 


1515 Roger Dawes Richard Abyngdon, Wm, Vaughan 
1516 John Vaughan Thomas Pacy, Edward Prynne 
1517 Richard Hoby John Drewes, John Pepe 


We have an old MS. that states,—‘‘ This year the mayor died, 
and John Jay supplied his place ; and whereas there was a custom 
in Bristol for the relief of prisoners in Newgate, yt every one that 
brought any thing to markett should pay to the jaylor for pitching 
down every pot a half-penny ; but because the jaylor converted it 
to his own use, Mr. Richd Abington, to reform the abuse, and ease 
the country people, wth consent of the mayor, put down this cus- 
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tom, and at his own cost, purchased the prisoners a perpetual 
stipend, to find ’em victuals wood, and straw.” 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1518 John Edwards ‘John Hall, William Dale 


“This yeare, William Dale, sheriff [apothecary] with divers 
other young merchants, fell at great strife with the mayor, and 
others of the councell, and with John Fitzjames, the recorder, for 


certain duties to be paid to the mayor and recorder yearely, by the 
sheriffe, of ancient custom. 


1519 John Williams Clement Bays, Robert Sailbridge 


In the mayoralty of John Williams, brewer, an ale-connor was 
appointed, ‘* who,” it was ordered, ‘‘ shall every shifting day in 
the year boldly go into the houses of the common brewers, before 
the shifting of every of the ale, and there shall taste the same ; 
and if he finds it good and wholesome for man’s body, so to com- 
mend it; and if he find it contrary and unlawful for the king’s 
people, then he shall command the same brewer not to make any 
sale or utterance thereof to the subjects; and that every common 
brewer shall obey him in the execution of his office, and make no 
resistance, let or impediment against him, on pain of being fined 
6s. Sd.” ‘The time for shifting was ordered to be, in the winter, 
between Allhallows-tide and Candlemus, before five o’clock in the 


morning ; and in the summer, between Candlemas and Allhallows- 
tide, before four in the morning. 


1520 Roger Dawes William Shipman, Robert Aventry 
Oct. 4th.—By an act of common- council, the burgesses serving 
in parliament were ordered to have 20s. paid them for every ses- 
sion. The following also was fixed as yearly wages: keeper of 
the Key, 28s. 8d.—of the Back, 26s. 8d.—Porter of New-gate, 
30s.—of Redecliff-gate, 20s. — of ‘emple-gate, 26s. 8d.—of 
Froom-gate, 13s. 4d,—of Pithay-gate, 13s, 4d. 
1521 John Shipman Robert Ellyott, Roger Coke 
«« This year, John Mathews, of the parish of St. Ewen, gave all 
his land, save one tenement in Marsh-street, to the almsheuse at 


Lawford’s gate, and that one tenement he gave to the parish of St. 
Ewen.” 


1522 John Rowland Gilbert Cogan, William Chester 


The king having declared war against France, was unable to 
proceed for the want of money ; therefore he caused a general sur- 
vey to be made in the kingdom, of the numbers of men, their 
years, profession, and reyenue. This was followed by an edict for 
a general tax upon his subjects, which was called aloan. He 
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levied 5s. in the pound upon the clergy, and 2s. upon the laity. A 
Bristol calendar, in allusion to the circumstance, states, “ This 
year every man was sworn to what he was worth.” 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 
1523 John Williams Robert Chapman, John Davis 
1524 John Hutton Thomas Jefferis, John Spring 


There was a considerable dearth about this time, which is dated 
in different calendars, in 1520-21-24. Wheat was 4s. 8d. per 
bushel: a price so enormous, that bread was made of acorns and 
fern roots, Consequently, the mayor gave authority, under the 
common seal of the town, to provide wheat and other grain from 
Worcestershire, having the King’s patentto do so, which effectually 
relieved the town at a reasonable rate. In 1£26 or 1527, plenty 
succeeded to scarcity, so that in Bristol wheat and malt were sold 
at one shilling per bushel; but in 1534, wheat and malt rose from 
Sd. or 9d. tu Qs, and Qs. 4d, per bushel. 


1525 Richard Abingdon Henry White, John Jervis 


**This yere Master Maire, as well with hys own costs as with 
the costiz of the commons of this worshipful towne, caused to be 
taken down Stalenge Crosse, beyng right old, corrupt, and feble, 
and causid the Crosse there nowe to be made of the newe; not 
only that cross, but also he commanded that the heddes of the 
crosses at the gallows [Bewell’s Cross, situated in the late gallows- 
field, at Cotham] and Market-place [the High Cross] shulde be 
made of the new, as they now be.”—Mayors’ Kalendar, 


1526 Thomas Broke George Bathram, David Lawrence 


Previous to this date, the Bristol Merchants traded to the Cana- 
ries, by means of St. Lucar, in Spain, principally in cloth and soap. 


1527 John Ware Thomas Nash, David Hutton 


This year, on midsummer night, some Welshmen caused an 
affray in the king’s watch; and at St- James's tide next following, 
as the mayor and his brethren were returning from wrestling, a 
Welshman (by some accounts, William Herbert, first Earl of 
Pembroke) killed William Vaughan, a mercer, on the bridge, The 
delinquent escaped in a boat, shot down the river with the tide. 
and proceeded through the then great gate into the marsh. After 
this circumstance, the town ordered the gate to be walled up, only 
leaving a postern gate or door, with a turnstile for foot passengers, 
which remained so till Bristol was a garrison for the king, and the 
gate was opened in 1644-45. 


By will, dated 4th May, this year, John Hawkys (mayor in 
1471) gave a third part of his estate, valued at nine hundred 
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pounds to the rectors and proctors of the church of St. Leonard, 
adjoining St. John’s* 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1528 Richard Tonnell Nicholas Thorn, John Thorn 


Robert and Nicholas Thorn founded the grammar-school, on the 
site of St. Bartholomew's hospital, without Froom-gate.+ 


1529 John Shipman William Kelke, Thomas Silke 


‘This yeare a faire was appointed at Candlemas-day, at St. 
Mary Redcliffe; but on the 24th of October, 1544, it was agreed 
to discontinue it, on condition of the corporation paying £20 per 
annum towards repairing the church. 


1530 Thomas White George Hall, Robert Adams 


The above mayor, Thomas White, of Coventry, by deed, dated 
Jan 14, 1541, gave the manor of Dirham to the Corporation of 
Bristol, to exempt the Severn vessels from customs in the port of 
Bristol, and for other charitable purposes. This same individual, 
as Sir Thomas White, alderman and merchant-tailor of London, 
in 1555, founded St. John’s College, @xford, and allowed two 
fellowships in it to Bristol, worth £30 a year each, for two quali- 
fied boys from the grammar-school. Likewise, he bequeathed 


*® The church of St, Leonard was built in 1010, by Algar, who about that time 
was governor of Bristol Castle, It stood over the junction of Corn-street, Marsh- 
street, Baldwin-street, and St. Nicholas-street. The tower stood sixty-five feet 
high from the ground, eighteen feet in front from north to south, and ten feet from 
east to west. It had four small freestone pinnacles, surrounded with freestone 
battlements. In the tower were one large, and one small bell. Under the bell- 
loft, within the church, and against the east window, a beautiful neat altar was 
built, which, at the taking down of the church in 1770, was sold to the church- 
wardens of Backwell, Somerset, The communion table and rails around it were 
of mahogany, and part of the floor was laid with black and white marble. In 
1297, Simon de Burton granted the tenement in which he then lived, in Corn- 
street, newly built, within the gate of St. Leonard, to John Dicto, which after- 
wards paid 6s. 8d. twice a year, for the maintenance of a lamp to burn in the 
church. 

The parish church of St. Giles, also called St, Egide’s, was, in 1301, united to 
St. Leonard’s, in consequence of the ruinous condition of the former. This church 
or chapel of St. Giles stood over the archway at the bottom of Small-street, sim- 
ilar to St. Jolin’s. It was pulled down in 1319, and the chancel, bells, books, 
and vestments destroyed. Jt containeda chapel or temple for the use of the Jews, 
who had been banished from the whole oka in 1287, Quay-street was called 
Jewrie-lane ; and the stone-bridge leading from Small-street still bears the name 
of St. Giles’s, after the chapel and gate, which gate is mentioned with a tenement 
over it, in thechamberlain’s accounts, so lately as 1655-6. 


+ St. Bartholomew’s hospital and priory was founded by Sir Gawyne de Rokshalle 
and Sir John de Toedmage, 1205, which date stands upon Chatterlon’s authority. 


I 
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(1566) to the Corporation of Bristol, and to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, £2000, in trust also for twenty-two other cities, 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS, 

1531 Thomas Pacy William Cary, John Mancell 

1532 Clement Bays John Smith, William Pykes 

1533 William Shipman William Howell, Anthony Pain 
1534 Roger Cook John Brampton, Nich. Woodhouse 


This year there was a controversy between the Lord Prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England and the mayor and commonalty of 
Bristol, relating to the privilege of sanctuary in Temple-street, and 
of having a law-day, to hold court with the usual privilege, and 
returning a brevium and execution of the same in the same street ; 
claiming also that his tenants and inhabitants within the said street, 
not being burgesses, might vend their merchandizes there in open 
shops. All these articles were denied by the mayor, and the matter 
was referred to Sir J. Fitz-James, Ch, J.,and Richard Brooke, 
Ch. Baron, who ordered that the liberty of sanctuary should be 
void, and that processes should be served in the same street by the 
city officers, without disturbance of the Lord Prier. 

John Leland visited Bristol Castle about this time, and thus 
describes it ;—‘‘ In the castle be two courtes. In the utter courte, 
asin the north-west part of it, isa great dongeon-tower, made as 
it is said of stone, browght out of Cane in Normandy, by the 
redde Erle of Gloucester. A praty churche, and much loggyng in 
the area: on the southe side of it a great gate, a stone bridge, and 
three bullewarks. There be manie towres yet standynge in both 
the courtes ; but alle tendith to ruine. The castle and most part 
of the towne by northe standith upon a grownde metely eminent, 
betwyxt the rivers Avon and Fraw, alias Froom.” 

The same writer gives the following description of the Bristol 
Conduits :—<*‘ St. John’s, harde by St. John’s gate. The Kay- 
pipe, with a very fair castellette. All-Hallow pipe, hard by the 
Kalendaries, without a castelle. St. Nicholas pipe, with a castelle. 
Redcliff pipe, with a castellet, hard by Redcliffe-churche, witheowte 
the gate. Another pipe without Redcliff-gate, haveing no castelle. 
Another by Port-Waulle, without the waulle.” 


The following description of some of the above conduits may 
not be not be uninteresting to our readers— 

“ The Quay Pipe.—The water brought to this point of delivery rises in a withe- 
bed north-eastward of the Orphan-Asylum, lying between the high land of Asbley- 
Court and the mill-stream that flows from the ‘ Boiling Well,’ situated more re- 
motely, on the same level, towards Stoke-Honse. In this withe-bed are two wells, 
which overflow into the cistern of a conduit-house. Hence the water runs in 
pipes of lead, along the north bank of the mill-stream, to Lower Ashley-House ; 
there it turns under the bed of the brook, and crosses the fields south-westward, 
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to a small house at the entrance of a hamlet, erected on the bank of the Froom 
within the last éhirty years [1824], called Botany Bay. From this conduit or 
second bed, technically termed by plumbers a horse, the pipe crosses the turnpike- 
road leading from Ashley-Place, &c. to Baptist-Mills, into Driver's Fields (so 
named from a former keeper of the gaol of Newgate who held a farm there), 
proceeding onward under Newfoundland lane and street, Milk-street, passing close 
to the White-Horse Inn, th lh the Horse-Fair, over Bridewell-bridge (on which 
are two branches for the supply of the prison and keeper’s house), under Bride- 
well-lane, the north side of Nelson-street, to the sugat-house, where it turns 
across to the pavement flanking St. John’s church, and so onward through Quay- 
street, to the final cistern ; whence the water is drawn by two cocks, from which, 
on account of its superior quality, the casks of nearly all the shipping of the port 
have been filled. 

“The water of Ald-Saints’ Pipe rises in what was the garden of the Priory of St. 
James, which was supplied by a branch pipe, the remains of which run under the 

aved court of a house at the head of Lower Maudlin-lane, the main pipe crosses 

pper Maudlin-lane (in the walls on the north side of which are two or three 
approaches to the spring head, which forms a large subterraneous pool, through 
the courts of the Moravian chapel, the site of the Black Friers, into Lewin’s 
Mead ; ing close te the court of the Unitarian chapel, it turns over St. John’s 
bridge up Christmas-street, under the arch of St. John’s tower, up the Guildhall 
side of Broad-street, cross the site of the old Council-House to the Stamp-Office ; 
turns thence to the Norwich Union Insurance-Office (the front of which was the 
ancient place of delivery), and turns into a cistern with cocks and an overflow pipe 
in All-Saints’ lane, under the south-west corner of the church. 

“ St. John’s Pipe is supplied from a spring that rises ou the Brandon-hill side 
of Park-street, down which the water flows in a well-secured cavern of stone, to 
a pipe that ascends Frogmore-street, and turns along Pipe-lane, where a main cis- 
tern anciently supplied the Monastry of the Carmelites, the prior of which made 
a special grant* of a feather-pipe to the vestry of St. John, which was renewed 
so lately as during the Protectorate. This continues along St, Augustine’s Back, 
through Horse-street and Christmas-street, to its demi-“ castellette,” of Roman 
style in its decorations, within St. John’s gate, at the corner of Tower-lane. 

St. Thomas Pipe is a continuation of that of Redcliff,’— Zvans’s History. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 

1535 John Hutton Thomas Hart, John Northall 

1536 Richard Abingdon Richard Prinn, Thomas Moore 
15387 William Chester Thos. Winsmore, Rowland Cowper 


The above William Chester, a point-maker, founded the alms- 
house on St. James’s Back, called the Gift-House. 

Oct. 12.—Prince Edward, afterwards Edward VI., born ; ‘‘ and 
on St, Luke’s day following, there was a general procession in 
Bristol for joy thereof.” 


1538 Thomas Jeffreys David Harris, William Jay 
1539 Roger Cook William Rowley, William Young 


«« This year in Lent a British ship, of ye burden of forty tons, 
or thereabouts, came to the Key of Bristol, laden with Newfound- 


“© The original document (still in possession of St. John’s vestry) is a piece of 
parchment, nearly the size of this leaf, to which is appended a silver tube, of about 
« half an inch bore, run upon a green silk cord, as a specimen of the pipe to be used,’” 
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land-fish, and other merchandizes ; the which being sold, they 
landed home limestones, cole, Jead, and cloath ; but as she was 
taking the channell to go away with the tide, fell suddainly on fire 
by reason of the limestenes, which took water through the ship 
being leaky, and she was burnt to the keel.”—Old MS. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 
1540 John Sprynge William Spratt, Richard Morse 

The office of Lord High Steward of Bristol commenced this 
year, in the person of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 
This individual was appointed Lord Protector to young King 
Edward VI.; but he suffered on the scaffold, Jan. 22nd, 1552. 
He was the founder of the old Somerset-House, in 1549. 


1541 Robert Elliott Richard Watley, Robert Saxe 

1542 Henry White William Ballard, William Pepwall 
1543 Thomas Pacy, sen. _—‘ Francis Codrington, Thos. Landsdown 
1544 Nicholas Thorn John Gurney, Roger Jones 


“‘Nicholas Thorn, Mayor, kept his Admiraltie Court at Cleve- 
don. Also the stews were put down, and Aston burnt. Also this 
year there was a great plague in Bristol, which continued a whole 
year. Also at the Key a ship was fired by the shooting off of a 
chamber-gunn [alias by breaking of a gonne chamber. —Seyer.] 
which broke, and killed three men.” —Bristel Memorialist. 


1545 Robert Adams William Carr, Robert Davis 


«©On the 17th July there was such a thundering and lighteing, 
which lasted from 8 o'clock at night untill 4 next morning, which 
was fearfull for to hear; but when Richt Abbington deceased, the 
Thunder also ceased presently.” —ibid. 


2546 William Cary John A Wellis, Thomas Joackym 
Wheat sold this year in Bristol at 7d, and Sd. per bushel, 


It had been the policy of our ancestors, from the earliest periods, 
to exact a toll at the gates of walled towns from all who passed 
in to sell their is. The domestic peace and security, which 
England had enjoyed for many years, had no doubt, by this time, 
considerably increased its population and traffic, and we find that 
great complaint was now made of confusion and turbulent beha- 
vior at the gates of Bristol, on account of the toll there demanded. 
The mayor, aldermen, and common-council therefore consented to 
abolish it; and the sheriffs to whom it belonged, received a stated 
sum of money instead. Our Calendars give the following account 
of this transaction.—‘‘ June 26 [July 26] it was proclaymed at the 
high-crosse of this cittie, that the four [five] gates of the same 
should be free for all manner of strangers going in or out with 
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their goods, and for all men uppon lawful business; and that the 
Back and the Kay should be free for all manner of merchandries, 
except salt-fish, as namely, herrings, milly-vill, ling, New-land 
fish, or any other.” 

A MS. Calendar states, ‘‘ In the year 1546, the king caused the 
Mint for coining gold and silver to be built and set up in the castle, 
Mr. William Sherington being master there.” He appears, how- 
ever to have been unworthy of his office; for another Calendar 
relates, under the year 1549, that ‘‘ Sir John Sharington, vice- 
treasurer of the mint, was sent prisoner to the Tower of London, 
for supplying Lord Seymour, the admiral, with money, and causing 
base money to be coined for his use.” 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1547 John Smyth Thomas Harris, William Tindall 


Jan. 28th. —Henry VIII. died, and succeeded by his son, 
Edward VI. 


THE REFORMATION. 
HENRY VIII. 


The Reformation may be said to have taken its origin about the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, when the reformer Wickliff 
began to promulgate his doctrines, and gave rise to that class of 
religionists called the Lollards, and, as we have befure observed, 
{page 28] John Purney, curate or assistant of Wickliff, preached 
the new doctrines in Bristol. The Lollards had continued, without 
any marked degree of success, through the turbulent reigns of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, to the reign of Henry VIII., 
when it was destined to meet the support of that powerful 
monarch. 

Some years before the accession of Henry VIII., he had been 
affianced to Catherine, a Spanish princess, who had previously been 
the wife of his deceased brother Arthur: he was now married to 
this lady, the Pope having granted a dispensation for that purpose. 
The authority of the Roman Catholic religion, at this time, held 
undisputed empire over the minds of men, and was corrupted by 
many superstitious observances. The rise of commercial and man- 
ufacturing knowledge, and the improvements going forward in the 
art of printing, which was now making literature accessible to all 
classes of the community, tended greatly to work a revolution in 
European intellect. Men’s minds thus prepared to meet a great 
change, they were set in motion by Martin Luther, an Augustine 
monk of Wirtemberg, in Germany, who became incensed at the 
Roman see, in consequence of some injury which he conceived had 
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been done to his order, by the Pope having granted the privilege 
of selling indulgences to the Dominican order of friars; nor did he 
rest satisfied till he had convinced himself, and many others around 
him, that the indulgences were sinful, and that the Pope had no 
right to grant them : this happened about the year 1517. At length 
Luther openly disavowed the authority of the Pope, and condemned 
some of the important peculiarities of the Catholic system of 
worship. 


Among the earliest promoters of the Reformation, we have the 

name of— : 
WILLIAM TYNDALL, 

Who is mentioned by Mr. Evans, on the ground of belief, to have 
been a member of that family which gives a name to Tyndall’s 
Park. In 1520, Tyndall, who was then a young man, resided with 
Sir John Walsh, at Little Sodbury, as tutor to his children, and 
frequently preached on Sundays at Bristol. He had often debates 
with the abbots and clergy who used to frequent the house of his 
patron, and with his approbation, though not entirely to the satis- 
faction of the lady his wife. The ambiguity of the king’s conduct 
occasioned Tyndall, and some others, to escape to Antwerp, where 
they employed themselves in writing English books against the 
church of Rome. These books having stolen over to England, 
began to make converts every where; but that among them 
esteemed most dangerous to the establishéd religion was an 9 a 
translation of the New Testament, and divers parts of the Old, by 
William Tyndall. The first edition of this work, composed with 
but little accuracy, was found liable to considerable objections ; 
and Tyndall, who was poor, and could not afford to lose what com- 
prised a great part of the impression, was anxious for an oppor- 
tunity of correcting his errors, of which he had been made sensi- 
ble. Tonstal, Bishop of London, being desirous to discourage, in 
the gentlest manner, the innovations on the church, gave private 
orders for buying up all the copies that could be found at Antwerp, 
which he had publicly burnt in Cheapside. By this measure 
the profits of the work devolved to Tyndall, which enabled him to 
print a new and correct edition. In 1536, Tyndall having been 
long a prisoner in Flanders, was, upon Lord Cromwell’s writing 
for his release, immediately brought to the stake and burnt, at 
Villefort, between Brussels and Mechlyn. 


Henry VIII. having distinguished himself by writing a book 
against the Lutheran doctrines, the Pope was so much pleased with 
it as to grant him the title of Defender of the Faith (Feb. 2nd, 
1522). Henry was not destined, however, to continue long an 
adherent of the Roman Pontiff.—Jn 1527, he became enamoured 
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of one of his wife’s attendants, Anne Boleyn, to whom he imme- 
diately formed the design of being married, and annulling his 
marriage with Catherine, For this purpose, he endeavoured to 
cbtain adecree from the Pope, declaring his marriage unlawful, 
and that the dispensation upon which it had proceeded was beyond 
the powers of the former Pope to grant. The Pontiff, for political 
reasons, could not be urged to compliance. Henry desired to em- 
ploy. the influence of his minister, Cardinal Wolsey, who had new 
reached a degree of opulence and power never before attained by 
a subject of England; but as Wolsey durst not do anything disa- 
greeable to the Pope, he fell under the d‘spleasure of his sove- 
reign, and died in November, 1530, stript of all -his places of 
power and wealth. These circumstances determined the king to 
shake off the authority of the Pope, and procure himself to be 
acknowledged in Parliament as the Supreme Head of the English 
Church. March 30th, 1533, he conferred the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury upon Thomas Cranmer, an acknowledged 
friend to the new doctrines, who, in the following year, “‘ came to 
Bristol, and tarried here nineteen days, reformins many things 
amiss, and preached at St. Augustin’s Abbey, and other places.” 
Henry was privately married to Anne Boleyn in 1533; and in the 
same year was born his celebrated daughter Elizabeth.* 


HUGH LATIMER. 


The dissolution of the ancient system of papal government, and 
the attack on the established opinions and doctrines of religion, 
could not fail of agitating the minds of men, and bringing discord 
and debate, on the most important subjects, into half the families 
of the kingdom. One of our Calendars gives the ae 
description of the matter :—**1534, Great troubles there were a 
over England about preaching, particularly in Bristol, where Mr. 
Latimer preached ; and there preached against him Mr. Hobbing- 


See Ee Sa 


* Inthe following year (August 18th, 1534), Henry, with Queen Anne, ap- 
peared at the manor of Thornbury; but they did not proceed to Bristol, in conse- 
quence of the plague that then raged in the town. Therefore. Mr, Thomas 
White, Mr. Nicholas Thorn, and the Chamberlain of Bristol, with the consent of 
the Mayor and Council, waited on the king at Thornbury, and, in the name 
of the Mayor and Commovalty, “ presented him with ten fat oxen and forty 
sheep, and a silver cup aud cover, with a hundred marks of gold to the queen. 
Another authority states, that the king, in his progress to Thornbury, came to 
Bristol incog., when a Mr. Thorn, who officiated as his host, shewed him the 
city, to whom the king observed :— This is now but the Town of Bristol, but T 
will make it the City of Bristol.’ Subsequent events prove that be kept his 
word. Doubtless it was in consequence of accompany Henry on this visit, that 
gave occasion for Cranmer’s preaching in Bristol at this time; and who might have 


been instramenta! in obtaing from the king his promise of erecting Bristol intoa 
bishopric. 
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ton and Dr’ Powell, so that there were great part-takings on both 
sides ; insomuch that divers priests and others set up bills against 
the Mayor and Mr, Latimer. But the Mayor permitting laymen 
to preach, caused divers priests to be apprehended, and cast into 
the prison of Newgate, with bolts upon them ; and divers others 
ran away, and lost their livings."’ Latimer’s benefice was at West 
Kington in Wiltshire, where they will shew an elm tree, under 
which he used to sit ; and from his own parish he seems to have 
progressed through the neighbouring districts, for the purpose of 
spreading the doctrines of the Reformation: his preaching here 
in Bristol seems to have thrown the whole town in confusion, as 
will appear by the following letters, published, for the first time, 
in Seyer’s Memoirs of Bristol.— 


“ From Richard Browne to Thomas Cromwell (as I suppose). * Right wor- 
shipful master, - - - - It may like you to be advertised, the second Sonday thys 
Lent at Brystowe there preached M~ Lattemare, and (as it is reported) he hath 
done much burt among the people~ Kc. - - - It is reported he is assigned to preache 
agenne in Bristowe Wednesday in Easter week, unless by your commandment 
unto the Dean there he be denied. - - - The fellow dwelleth in the diocese of 
Bath and Wells. - - - The good catholic people of the said towne do abhor all 
such his preaching.--- This 18th day of March by yt trewe obed’ serv’ 
Richard ; ; 


“ Abstract of a letter from John Hilsey to the Chancellor. ‘ Master Chaun- 
sellar, 1 commend me unto you, &c, --- It is not out of your mastership’s 
remembrance that I wrote to you concerning the divisions in Brystoll, occasioned 
by the preachings of Latimer, aman not unknown.’ I wrote also that ‘he spoke 
of ‘ pilgrimage, of worshipping saints, worshipping of images, of purgatory, &c., 
that the people were not a little offended.’ I wrote also that some one preached 
against him, which I thought not right, but that be ought to have been silenced ; 
and I desired you to do that you thought metest to reform your perishing flock, to 
whom I wrote as to the shepperd of the flock.’--- Then he says he sent the 
aforesaid letter without his name; but as he is suspected of it, he now acknow- 
ledges it. His reasons for writing it, he says, were first ‘the fame of this man 
master Latymer,’ before he heard bim; secondly, his vehement bppecting against 
the abuse of the things above-mentioned, and also.of masses - - of pardons, of the 
fire of hell, the state of the souls in purgatory, of faith without good works, of 
our Lady to be sinner or no sinner, Whereupon the worshipful master doctor 
Powell, master Goodryche, master Heberdyne, master Pryour of St. Jamys, and I 
did preach against approving purgatory, pilgrimage, the worshipping of saints and 
images; also approving that faith without good works is but dead ; and that our 
Lady being fullof grace, is and was without the spot of sin: but when we had 
done, I reckon we laboured but in vain, and brought the people in greater division 
than they were, as they do hitherto continue.’ He adds, that since that time, he 
has communed with Latimer, and finds that he speaks much more against the abuse 
of these things, then against the use of them. He then advises that Latimer may 
have licence to preach again, and ‘open his mind in this matter,so that the people 
shall be content; and this would please the council of the town well;’ and he 
himself, he says, will do his diligence to bring it to a unity, ‘ And if he (quod 
absit) should hereafter say anything contrary to the catholical determination of the 
chureh, there are many who will take note of it. Wretyn yn Brystoll 2 Maij by 
me frere John Hylsey, doctor and pryor of the freers preachers,’ 
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« Letter from John Bartholomew to Thomas Cranmer.—[Having no date, but 
from the List of Mayors is adjudged to have been written after the year 1528,]— 
He informs him, that, according to his order, he had chosen five or six honest men 
to assist him in enquiring ‘ concerning Latomer’s and Huberdyn’s preaching ; viz. 
Richard, Lord Abbott of St. Augustine’s by Brystow ; John Cabull, Thomas Broke, 
Richard Tanell, late Mayres; and Thomas Arbowen, gentleman. They sat Sun- 
day, July 6th, at afternoon, at a place called St. Jamys; and then there appeared 
before us as well of the spiritualite as the temporalte, to whom we declared and 
read the commission ;’ and charged them to give information concerning Latimer’s 
preaching, whereby ‘ the king’s town of Brystow fell into infamy, discord, strife, 
and debate ;’ and also to give information concerning Huberdyn’s preaching. It 
appeared ‘ by the relation of many honest and credible persons, that Latimer came 
to Bristol, and preached there the second Sunday in Lent last past two sermons, one 
in St. Nycholas church, afternoon, and another in the Blake Fryers at afternoon; 
and the Monday next following, he preached the third sermon in St. Thomas 
church: in which sermon he preached divers schismatic and erroneous opinions, as 
in hell to be no fire sensible; the souls that be in purgatory to lave no need of 
our prayers, but rather to pray for us ; no saints to be honoured ; uo pilgrimage to 
be used ; our blessed lady to be a sinner;’ he adds that many persons are affected 
from the highest to the lowest. At Easter next Huberdyn came to Bristol, and 
and} preached in St. Thomas church, at afternoon on Easter-eve, and at St. 
Nicholas before noon on Easter-day ; and there preached sharply against Latomer’s 
articles, proving them by authority, as well by the Old as the New Testament, 
schismatic and erroneous.’ Since this time, he says that matters have been still 
worse than before, between those who favoured Latimer’s new manner of preach- 
ing, and those who favoured Hyberdine io bis old manner of preaching; and with- 
out some remedy, much more inconvenience is likely to ensue. Likewise, that 
* same Sunday one Gylberte Cogan came to the house of the Grey Friers, and said 
to the warden of the same house that he should beware what he should write and 
testify ; for there should come iiij that should testify the contrary.’’ Then he says 
they examined several persons concerning Hyberdyn’s preaching. It appears that 
he said in his sermon, ‘ that there were twenty or thirty heretics in Bristol, and 
that all Bristol was knaves and heretics,’ After this, the commissioners agreed to 
take each man’s deposition in writing, and have sent it herewith. 


* Signed Per me William Burton, 
Abbatem monasterri divi A agustini. 
Bye me John Cable. 
a . Thomas asm 
Richard Teanell. 
ih Thomas Abowen. 
Bye me John Bartholomew.” 


Hubberdin, mentioned in the above letter, is described by Fox, 
as ‘‘an old divine of Oxford, a right painted pharisee ;’”’ and he 
tells a ridiculous story of his preaching against Latimer, and at the 
same time dancing the puppets of Christ, Peter, and others, so 
that the pulpit gave way ; and on his complaint, the churchwardens 
told him that they had made the pulpit for preaching, and not for 
dancing. One of Latimer’s opponents in Bristol was a Mr. 
Edgeworth, a zealous Romanist, who was afterwards prebendary 
of the cathedral, and, in his old age, published his sermons, under 
the title of ‘‘ Sermons very fruitfull, godly, and learned, preached 
and sette forth by Maister Roger Edgeworth, Doctoure of Divinitie, 
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Canon of the Cathedrall Church of Welles, and Bristow, Resi- 
dentiary in the Cathedrall Church of Welles, and Chancellour of 
the same church. Lxcusum Londini in adibus Roberti Caly, 
tipographi, mense Septemb. anno 1557, which was the last year of 
Queen Mary's reign. In his preface, he declaims ‘against the trou- 
blesome times in which he had lived, principally in controverting 
the doctrines of Latimer and the Reformation, which he continued 
to do, ‘ untill he had been put to silence, either by general pro- 
hibitions to preach, or by name, or captivity and imprisonment.” 
He mentioned having preached at Redcliff-cross, Bristol, ‘“ his 
declaration of the vii gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and of having been 
interrupted many years by the confederacy of Hugh Latimer, 
“‘ then aspiring to a bishopric, and after being Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and Ordinary of the great part of the said Bristow,” 

In the reign of Mary, 1553, Latimer was imprisoned, and, in 
the following year, together with Cranmer and Ridley, he was sent 
under a to Oxford, to try if they could find any argument 
to defend their baffled principles. In 1555, Latimer and Ridley 
perished in the same flames at Oxford. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE LESSER MONASTRIES. 


This period of the Reformation brings us to about the year 
1535, being the year antecedent to the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
Henry having conceived a passion for Jane Seymour, who soon 
after died in giving birth to a son (Edward V1.). Hitherto, 
though professing independence of Rome, Henry still maintained 
and enforced most of its doctrines, For the purpose of altering 
the national religion to something nearer the Lutheran doctrines, 
he appointed Thomas Cromwell Visitor-general of the monastries, 
and afterward Vicar-general or Vicegerent in all ecclesiastical 
affairs. By him were appointed certain visitors and commissioners, 
who made their progress through the country, enquiring into the 
religious state of the monastries, and what was more interesting 
to them, taking an aecount of their property and revenues. 
«« Knowing the inclination of their employers, these men used all 
means, just or unjust, to induce the monks, nuns, and friars to 
surrender their houses to the king: they exaggerated their faults ; 
they listened to every infamous and improbable story, and recorded 
it with malice; and where a tale of scandal could not be found, it 
was invented. The following abstract of a letier, written by one 
of these visitors, an ex-friar, to his superior, probably to Crom- 
well, shews the mean and rapacious spirit with which these con- 
fiscations were effected.’’—/( Seyer.) 


“* “My synguler good Lorde,? &c. He says that he had been in Bristol and 
Gloucester, and found a great clamour in both places, of ,eople asking for their 
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debts to be paid, due to them from the monasiries, so that he was obliged to have 
a guard in both places. His lord had written to him, that he had still a friar’s 
heart, although he had put off the habit: this he disclaims in very humble terms, 
He then says, that if he should not offend ‘ the king’s grace nor your lordship, he 
could, by just and fair means, and do no wrong,’ dispatch a great part of the friars 
in England, before his year of visitation was expired, if he night allow them to 
change their habits, after ‘their houses were given up; for of truth their hearts 
* be clean from the religion the more, so they might change their coats, the which 
they be pot able to pay for, for they have nothing. —_ I heartily beseeeh your lord- 
ship, be good lord to these poor men, that have given up their houses, that they 
may have some discharge: I send their names here inclosed.’ He then relates 
some account of friars deteeted with ‘drabs,’ ‘As for the Black Friars in Wynche- 
street [Wine-street] I left it with all the stuff in e secular man’s hands, and gave 
but licence to the prior to say masse there, till that I had sent him my letter.’ 
* Sithe that I wrote to your lordship, I have received four houses into the king’s 
hands—the White Friars in Bristowe on St. Augustin’s Back, the which all that 
was in itis little more than paid the debts: it is a goodly house mete for a gret 
man ; no rents but their gardens: there is a chapel and an yle of the church, and 
divers gutters, spouts and conduits, lead; the rest all tile or slate; a goodly 
laver, and conduits coming to it. This house was in debt above xvj di., of 
the which paid viij léb., the rest discharged by pledges.’ The remainder concerns 
the monastries in Gloucester. It is signed with the writer’s name, but almost 
illegibly. é Your servant and 
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One of these commissioners was a Dr. Layton, who began his 
visitation through the west in October, 1535, who in one of his 
letters, written from ‘St. Austin’s without Bristol, states that he 
came from Glastonbury to Bristol; and with his letter he sent a 
relic—* two flowers, that on Christmas, at the very hour when 
Christ was born, will spring and burgen and bear flowers.” 

The king's hostility against the monastries commenced with 
those who possessed revenues below £200 a year: It was deemed 
safest to begin with these, to prepare the way for greater innova- 
tions. By this act 376 monastries were suppressed, and their 
revenues, amounting to £32,000 a year, were granted to the king ; 
besides, their goods, chattels, and plate computed at £100,000 
more, and upwards of 10,000 persons were put out of their 
houses Our Calendars say, that in 1537, or 38 or 39, the four 
orders of friers in Bristol were surrendered into the king’s hands ; 
viz., the White Friars, the Grey Friars, and the Austin and 
Dominican Friars. 


The White Friars or Carmelites was granted by Henry VIII. for 
the use of the city. The site of the Carmelite Priory is supposed 
to be where Colston’s school now stands; and in old deeds of 
Redcliff-parish, a hill near Colston’s school is mentioned as Friar’s 
hill, and a garden near as on one side of the friary. The Carmelite 
Friary was founded by Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry 
IIL, 1267, ‘* on the right ripe of the Froom [trench], over against 
the Key. ‘The friary and church were dedicated te God and the 
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Virgin Mary. Their boundary extended from Steep-street on the 
eastward to Pipe-lane westward, besides the houses and lodgings 
for the friars, aud backward, including the Red-lodge garden, 
it extended down the hill to St, Augustine’s Back, now Colston’s 
school. Leland calls it the ‘fairest of-all the houses ef friars.” 
The monastry was supplied with water from the spring rising at 
the top of Park-street, whence Pipe-lane, the same which supplies 
John’s pipe. [see page 67.] The site of the house was purchased, 
at the dissolution, by the corporation of the city, who afterwards, 
10th Elizabeth, sold the site of the friary to Thomas Chester; but 
the lodge, gardens, orchard on stony hill, &c., belonging to it were 
sold to Thomas Rowland, merchant, who conveyed it in fee, 7th 
April, 20th Elizabeth, to Sir John Young, whose son and heir, 
Robert Young, of Hazelborongh, Wiltshire, 28th March, 41st 
Elizabeth, sold the Red Lodge, and the house on St. Augustine’s 
Back, then new-built, and called Sir John Young's lower house, 
to Richard Strangeways, of Bradley, Gloucestershire. In 1642, it 
was inhabited by Sir Ferdinando Gorges. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by Mr. Lane, and converted into a sugar-house, till the 
pow and charitable Edward Colston, in 1708, bought it to erect a 
school. ; 

The convent of the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, occupied the 
northern side of ‘ Lion’s Mede” [Lewin’s Mead] on the bank of 
the Froom, the site of the Unitarian chapel, Messrs. Stock & Fry's 
Sugar-house, &c. As it was one of the chief houses of the Grey 
Friars in this country, and built before the year 1234, Seyer thinks 
it possible that it might have been founded by St. Francis himself, 
while he continued in this neighbourhood [see page 10]. On the 
opposite bank of the Froom, the town wall, passing along the 
back of Nelson-street, had two towers, the one nearest the Bride- 
well, was situated opposite the choir of the Franciscans in Lewin’s 
Mead, and the other opposite the church of the same monastry. 


The monastry of the Dominicans or Black Friars, near Rose- 
mary-street, was founded by Sir Maurice Berkeley de Gaunt [see 
page 10}. . The site of this priory is marked by Philadelphia- 
street, eastward ; the Broad Weir, south ; Merchant-street, west ; 
and Rosemary-street, north. The Baker's hall is part of the original 
building. Passing through the remains of the cloisters, through 
the court of the Friends’ Meeting-house, may be seen the exterior 
of a large east window of the hall, the light of which is now con- 
tracted, with a portion of the original stained glass. Leoking 
northward, to the left of the hall, stands the great hall of the 
monastry with the dormitory over it: Messrs. George and Co.’s 
sugar-house stands between this and the site of the chapel of the 
monastry. The site of this chapel was granted, in 1539, to 
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Thomas Chester; and in 1669, the Friends’ Meeting-house was 
built on the site of part of the monastry. 

The Austin or Augustinian Friary was situated within Temple- 
gate on the western side of the street, founded by Sir Simon and 
Sir William Montacute, and was consecrated in 1320, under the 
title of the Convent of the Brothers Eremites of St. Augustin, 


POPULAR CHARACTERS. 


The following letters, written about 1538-9, give the popular 
character of many principal individuals at that time in Bristol, 
meny of whose names may be found among the list of magistrates ; 
and, what is of more consequence, they shew undoubted proof of 
the fanatic turbulence with which the baser sort of Reformers 
in that age propagated their opinions.— 


“‘To the worshipful Mr. Thomas White, in Brede-street, in Bristow, this 
letter be delivered with speed from Coventre: Grace and peace be with us, O 
you enemies to God’s word, why hath you accused the same young faithful man 
that did read the lecture,* the very word of God. He did nothing but Scripture 
would bear him, and to discharge his conscience. Though the king and bis 
council, with his clergy hath made such ordinance, yet they that be learned will 
leave the king’s ordinance, aud stick to the ordinance of God, which is the 
king of all kings; and we be bound to dy in God’s quarrel, and leave the 
ordinance of man: and there this young man is trobaled; but I trust you shall 
all repent it shortly, when my lord Privy Seale [Cromwell] do hear it. And 
your foolish mayer, and that knave Thomas White, with the liar Abynion, the 
prater Pacy, and featering Sutton, and drunken Tonell, foolish Coke, dremy 
Smith, and the nigard Thorne, hasty Sylke, strutting Elyout, simpte Hart, and 
grinning Pryn, proud Addamys, and poor Woddus, the sturdy parson of St: 
Stevyns, the proud vicar of St. Lenarde, the lying parson of St. Jonys, the 
drunken parson of Saynt Eweens, the brayling Mr. of the Calendars, the prating 
vikar of All Hallows, with divers other knave priests, shall all repent this doing. 
Farewell, the enemies of the word of God. Written in haste at the noble city 
of Colen, by your loviar William Kyppe, of Bristow.’ 


a The next is of Me oar agen Seosiad to the Foacton te Mr. 
‘homas in x letter be delyvered Croydyn to 
hee Also the knaves do look for the suttyll Recorder; but when 
he come, if he do not hold with the true word of God, my lorde Pryvy Seale 
shall bid him walk, like a knave as he is. Therefore, I do advise you beware, 
and discharge the sureties of the reader by time, or else you will repent it, 
++eseeeeee You shall know more of my mind when the Byshopp come from 
London, Your lovyer and friend, Thomas Ebynton, in all haste from Rome, 
the 10th day January.’ 


“ The next is directed to the worshipful Mr. John Colys, Town Clerke of 
Bristow, this letter to be delivered from Shaftisbury in haste. ‘To the 


* What was the young lecturer’s name does not appear : his discourse, however, 
must have been thought seditious and tending to insurrection, otherwise he would 


not have been brought before the civil magistrate, and obliged to find sureties for 
his good behaviour. * 
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stinking knave Sylke, vikar of Saynt Leonard) violently abusive, threatens to 
cut off one of his ears, ‘if the reader is not delivered. The knave Shrevys be 
a great occasion of the same poor man’s, the reader’s, trouble, and especially 
that knave Harrys, the potecary, There is another knave Harrys in town, and 


shortly.’...ccecseees *I do not mean my good lord Pryvy Seale, I do not call 


ble knave William Chester, for sometimes he is with us, and sometimes with the 
knaves; but he shall be a long knave for it, and his wife a foolish drab, for she fs 
the enemy of God’s word.’ Signed in the same style as the former, ‘ Commend 
me to that grinning knave the false Town-Clerk, he shall repent, &c.? Commend 
me to old foolish Sprynge, and to the angry Pykes, with divers others which do not 
come to my mind just now ; but another time beware me of you.’ ”—Scyer. 


The hatred between the two factions of the old and new systems 
of religion, had been manifested to a great extent in Scotland : 
there the resolutions of the cardinal-primate, who visited the 
reformers with the most rigorous persecutions, brought matters to 
a quick decision. A man named George Wishart excited the 
alarm of the clergy, by preaching against the ancient religion ; so 
that the magistrates of Dundee, where he exercised his mission, 
denied him the liberty of preaching, and he was therefore induced 
to try his fortune in England. It was probably during this visit 
he preached in Bristol, as the following notice appears in the 
Mayor's Kalendar.— 

«<‘Phis yeare [1539] the 15th day of May, a Scott named Geo, 
Wysard, Rh forth [in] his lecture at S. Nicholas Chureh of Bris- 
towe, the mooste blasphemous heresy that ever was herd, openly 
declaring that Christ nother hathe or coulde merit for him, ne yet 
for vs ; which heresie brovght many of the commons of this tovne 
into a grete error, and dyvers of theym were persuaded by that 
hereticall lecture to heresy; whereupon the said stiff-necked Scott 
was accused by Mr. John Kearne, deane of this diocise ; and sone 
aft he was sende to the most reverend Father in God the Arch- 
bishopp of Cantrebury, before whom and others, that is to signifie, 
the Bishopps of Bathe, Northwiche, and Chichestre, and others ; 
and he before theym was examyned, convicted and condemed in 
and upon the detestable heresy above-mentioned. Whereupon he 
was enjoined to bear a faggot in St. Nicholas Church forsaid, and 
the parish of the same, the 13 day of July, and in Christe-Churche 
and parishe thereof, the 20 day of July abovesaid ; which injuac- 
tion was duely executed in form forsaid.” 

During the absence of Wishart, a plague broke out in Dundee, 
which was ascribed to the expulsion of that preather, who returned, 
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on hearing of the change that had taken place ; but in consequence 
of his assiduity and success, he excited the jealousy of Cardinal 
Beaton, who had him arrested, and after a formal trial, condemned 
him to the flames for heresy. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE GREATER MONASTRIES« 


After suppressing the lesser monastries, there only wanted a 
pretext for the speedy dissolution of the greater ones, on which 
point the king appeared quite decisive. An opportunity was not 
long wanted; for an insurrection broke out among his subjects, 
which was attributed to the intrigues of the abbots ; consequently, 
a new visitation was appointed of all the monastries in England. 
The abbots and monks knowing the danger to which they were 
likely to be exposed, from the examples afforded by the lesser 
monastries, from the obstinacy of the king's will, were most of 
them induced to take the chance of better treatment, by surrender- 
ing their monastries at discretion’ ‘The monks of Bristol appear to 
have mapepiece: this feeling, and to have given up the two princi- 
pal establishments—the Abbey of St: Augustin, and the Gaunts’ 
Monastry. 

The Abbey of St. Augustin.—On the 9th of September, 1534, 
William Burton,* 24th abbot, with 17 others; subscribed to the 
king’s supremacy; and on the 9th of December, 1539, Morgan 
Guillam ap Guillam, the last abbot, surrendered the monastry to 
the king. He obtained for himself a pension of £80 per annum, 
and an annual pension of between seven and eight pounds for the 
monks who preferred to continue in observance of their monastic 
vows.+ Guillamn lived till 1552, and was buried in the cathedral. 

The king having determined to establish six bishoprics, viz. 5 
Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Glo‘ster, 
the 4th of June, 1542, Paul Bush, an Augustinian friar of Oxford, 
canon of Salisbury, and one of the king’s chaplains, was appointed 
Bishop of Bristol; the abbey to be hereafter called College 
of tho City of Bristol. The town was accordingly proclaimed a 
city and a bishopric. The endowment of the bishopric and chapter 
is dated Nov, 18th—the establishment to consist of a bishop, a 
dean, six prebends, six minor canons, a deacon, a sub-deacon; a 


* This is the same abbot whose initials appear so frequently about the present 
altar of the cathedral, on each side of the device of a tun, with a tree springing 
from the bung-hole. 1 

+ The king appears to have been very profuse in his disposal of the revenues of 
the monastries, which he either gave to his favourites and courtiers, or sold them 
at low prices, or exchanged them for otlier lands on very disadvantageons terms. 
His liberality went so for, that he is said to have given a woman the Whole revenue 
of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding that happened to suit his palate, 
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precentor, six choristers, and an organist. Mr. Evans observes, it 
was doubiless in the interval of three years now elapsed since the 
suppression of the monastry, that the church westward of the 
tower underwent the delapidation so evident upon a view of the 
exterior on that side. We believe, too, that the choir heretofore 
commenced at the entrance of the nave between the first pair 
of shafts supporting the tower, and that the present organ-screen 
was the rood-loft.* On its west side, to the left of the arch, are 
the arms of the king, with the initials H.R. ; and on the right, 
the prince’s plume, with the initials E, R. 

Out of the lands with which the king endowed the College, he 
ordered that twenty-pounds per annum should be bestowed in re- 
pairing the highways about Bristol. 


The Monastry of the Gaunts, now the City Grammar-School and 
Mayor's {Chapel, according to Addams’s and Ricart’s calendars, 
was surrendered about the same time as the abbey. The chapel of 
the Gaunts’ hospital was erected in 1220 [see page 10]. The 
boundary of this hospital is still indicated by a niche in the 
angle of the corner-house of Pipe-lane and Frogmore-street, 
with, near it, the remains of a winged lion, carved in stone, and 
a part of a similar emblem against the western corner-house of 
St. Mark’s lane, on St. Augustine’s back. Queen Elizabeth’s hos- 
pital was erected on its site, and Unity-street and Orchard-street 
were erected upon the spot where stood the orchard of Gaunts’ 
hospital. On the resignation of this hospital, the church, 
houses, and buildings were ordered to remain undefaced ; “ the 
church there, appointed for the parish church, as heretofore hath 
been used. Thn lodgings, called the master’s lodging, with the 
hall, bottery, pantry, and kitchen, deemed to be superfluous, 
divided into honest tenantries, with convenient rents, reserved to 
the use of the king. 

In allusion to the surrender of the above monastries, Addams’s 
calendar states, ‘‘ 1539—(Robert Ricart 1540)—The Abbott and 
Convent of St. Augustine’s in Bristow, and likewise the Maister 
and his brethren of St. Mark’s, called the Gaunts’ with their 
assents, surrendered their monasteries into the king’s hands, 
Also this year the scite and demesnes of the Gaunts of Bristow 


® The cross, or au image or picture of our Saviour on the cross, with those of 
the pe Mary and St. John on each side of it, gives us the definition 
ofa } consequently a gallery in achurch where the cross, or the fore-named 
representations, were placed, obtains the name of a rood-loft. Our Calendars 
observe: ‘‘1538—Divers roods were taken down by command of the king, and 
all the notable images, objects of special pilgrimages and offerings, also thrown 
down and burnt.” 
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then dissolved, with all manors, lands, and tenements, aud other of 
the hereditaments belonging to the same, were purchased by the 
Maiour and Cominaltie of Bristow, of the King’s Highness for the 
sum of 1000li., whereof 600/i. was presently paid in part, unto 
Edward North, esquire, treasurer of the Court of Augmentations.” 
Of this £600, 523/i. 10s. 8d. was contributed by the churchwar- 
dens and vestrymen of the parishes in plate. 

On the 2nd of July, 1543, the Litany, hitherto Latin, was first 
sung in English, in general procession from Christ Church to St. 
Mary Redcliff Church ; and, in 1546, a press for printing was set 
up in the Castle of Bristol, ‘‘ used dayly to the honour of God:’ 
from this latter expression it is concluded, that printing religious 
tracts in favour of the Reformation was at first the printer’s chief 
employment. 


OBITUARY OF THE ABBOTS OF ST, AUGUSTINE, 


During the continuation of the Monastry of St. Augustine, there 
had been twenty-five abbots, viz.— 

I. 1148.—Richard, who was inducted on Easter-day this year. 

Il. 1186.—Philip succeeded to the presidency ; and in 1196, he 
was removed to Bellelande, in Yorkshire. 

III. 1215.—John died this year, and was succeeded by— 

IV. Joseph, whom Chatterton states to have been a poet ; but 
he died a few weeks after his election. 

V. 12384.—David died, and was buried under a marble slab, 
with a skull and cross bones, near the Elder Lady’s chapel. 

VI. 1242.—William de Bradstone resigned: he lived LO years 
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VII. 1264:—William Long died, and buried in the north aisle 
of the monastry. 

VIII. 1276.—Richard de Malmsbury. 

IX. 1286.—John de Marina: he was buried in the chapter-house. 

X. 1294.—Hugh of Dedyndon. ' . 

XI. 1306.—James Barry: he was buried under a marble slab, 
on the south side of the rood altar. 

XII. 1332.—Edward Knowles. His tomb is in the north wall 
of the monastry, before the place of the rood high altar—his 
figure in pontificals, lying on his back, with acrosier in his hand, 
and a mitre on his breasts 

XIII. 1341.—John Snow. He was the only abbot of the 
monastry summoned to attend parliament. 

XIV. 1353.—Ralph Asche died, and was buried in the middle 
of the choir. He petitioned to be exempt from the necessity of 
attending parliaments, because it was productive of intolerable 
burdens to the house over which he presided. 

L 
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XV. 1363,—William Cook resigned. He died in the following 
year; and was buried before the door of the Lady’s chapel—a 
cross and skull cover his grave. 

XVI, 1388.—Henry Shallyngford, alias Bleburne, died, and 
was buried in the nether tomb of the presbytery, which he had 
caused to be made beside the high altar. 

XVIL. 1393.—John Cerney died ;. and was buried in the over 
tomb of the presbytery. 

XVIII. 1428.—John Daubeny died. 

XIX. 1463.—Walter Newbury died. He was anjustly expelled 


.(1458) for five years, when one Thomas Sutton intruded, who was 


himself thrust out for dilapidations-and neglect. 

XX. 1481.—William Hunt died. ‘Lhis abbot ‘ rebuilt the roof 
of the church and aisles, and caused the Jead to be recast, all from 
the tower eastward.” The tower itself is in the style of this period. 
The new and old workmanship may be discriminated by noticing 
that the slender pillars against the north and south walls are com- 
pletely insulated, while the corresponding pillars opposed to them 
in those aisles are not insulated, but Jaid close to the main shaft, 
and not so neatly finished. The rebuilding ‘from the tower east- 
ward” was contrary to the custom, in entirely new erections, of 
beginning in the north-east, and finishing a part sufficient for the 
performance of religious worship; and accordingly we find the 
ceiling of the new work, excepting that upon which the tower 
was raised or re-erected, less ornamented than that of the sealing- 
house, now a clothing-room, leading to the vestry. 

XXE,  1515.—John Newland, alias Nailheart, died. This abbot 
wrote a history of the monastry, including Memoirs of the Berk- 
eleys; and, on account of his great abilities was often employed 
by Henry VII. in foreign embassies, He beautified the monastry, 
and added many buildings to it. Itis said that the apartments 
over the Saxon archway, leading to Lower College-green, were 
erected at his expense, as well as one of the sculptured figures on 
the south side, designed to represent himself. His escatcheon, 
pron | a bleeding heart, pierced with nails, may be seen over the 
chancel of St, Augustine’s church, to which he was a benefactor : 
this device is also over the arched entrance to the Bishop's palace, 
and frequently appears among the ornaments of the cathedral. 

XXII, 1526.—Robert Elliot died. 

XXII[. 1534.—John Somerset died. 

XXIV, 1536.—William Burton died.—(see page 79.) 

XXV. 1552.—Morgan Guilliam ap Guilliam, the last abbot of 
the monastry died.—(page 79.) 


Several of the above abbots are said to have scandalized religion 
by their profligate lives, At the visitation, prior to the dissolution, 
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according to Fuller and Speed, Guilliam was found to have had 
a seraglio of six ‘lewd women :” this charge, however, might 
have been fabricated by the king’s commissioners, who, it is cer- 
tain, were not very scrupulous in resorting to such means to bring 
a monastry into disrepute, 


No less than 645 monastries, 2375 chaunteries and chapels, 90 
colleges, and 110 hospitals, enjoying altogether a revenue of 
s£161,000, were broken up by Henry VILI., who partly seized the 
revenues for his own use, and partly gave them away to persons 
who most actively assisted in his behalf. Yet, for many years, 
he vacillated so much in his opinions, and enforced them with such 
severe enactments, that several persons suffered as heretics on both 
sides of the question. 

After the death of Jane Seymour, Henry married Anne of Cleves, 
a German princess, whom he divorced by an act of parliament. 
He next married Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
but had not long been united to her before he discovered she had 
committed a serious indiscretion before marriage, which was con- 
sidered sufficient reason for beheading the unfortunate queen, and 
attainting all her relations. Notwithstanding, Henry succeeded in 
obtaining for his sixth wife Catherine Parr (1543), widow of Lord 
Latimer, who contrived to escape destruction only by her extraor- 
dinary prudence—a warrant having actually been issued for her 
execution ; but during the delay of her enemies, before they could 
obtain the royal signature, she so artfully ingratiated herself into 
the king's good opinion, as to completely overturn their malicious 
intentions, About this time (1546) an ulcer broke out in the king's 
leg, which, added to his extreme corpulency and bad habit of 
body, began to wear a serious aspect, and in 1547 it terminated 
his existence. Cranmer attended him on his death-bed, who desired 
the king, he being then speechless, to give him some sign of his 
dying in the faith of Christ : he squeezed the prelate’s hand, and 
immediately expired. A circumstance in his will tends to shew 
both the perversity of his temper, and his inclination to the 
Catholic faith—He bequeathed money for masses to be said for 
delivering his soul from purgatory, although he had destroyed all 
the institutions established for that purpose, and even left the doc- 
trine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith which he 
had promulgated during his latter years. 


EDWARD VI. 


This prince, who was the son of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, 
was only between nine and ten years of age when he succeeded 
his father ; consequently, his maternal uncle, the Earl of Hertford, 
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afterwards Duke of Somerset, was appointed supreme ruler, under 
the title of Protector : he also held the office of Lord High Steward 
of Bristol. Somerset continued to preserve the doctrines of the 
Reformation ; and during this reign the Church of England assumed 
its present form, and the book of common prayer was composed 
nearly as it now exists. Our eulendars state, ‘‘ In 1548, all the 
images in the churches were pulled down, in order to avoid 
idolatry, and the service and communion appointed to be read in 
English. And in 1551, the altars were pulled down, and tables 
made to receive the communion.” By these and similar innova- 
tions, the Reformation was completed in England; yet they were 
far from being pleasing to a great part of the nation; and at the 
same time heavy complaints were made by the lower class of per- 
sons in the country of the many inclosures made by rich and pow- 
erful landlords, whereby the poor were deprived of the advantages 
which they used to derive from the wastes and commons; by 
which, and by the abolition of monastries, the price of provisions 
was much increased. From these causes ‘‘ various insurrections 
were made in the year 1549, in Cornwall, Devonshire, Norwich, 
Bristol, and other places of the realm, by the discontented com- 
mons, moved thereto by the mal-contented priests. In May was a 
great rising in thiscity; and many young men broke down edges, 
and thrust down ditches that were enclosed near the city; and 
then they made an insurrection against the mayor, who with the 
council and many armed men went into the marsh, where the mat- 
ter was closed up ; and within four days after, the chief rebels were 
taken one after another, and put into ward ; but none of them were 
executed. The walls of the city and of the castle were armed 
with men and ordinance, and most part of the gates were made 
new, with watch and ward night and day for fear of rebellion ; and 
otherwise the city made provision of resistance, whereof (blessed 
be God) they had no need. ‘The trouble was for the most part 
quenched by the industry of Mr. William Chester, who took great 
pains likewise to procure pardon for the unruly eitizens that were 
guilty 5 but the western people were not so easily quelled by the 
Lord Russell. In Bristol lay the Lord Grey of Wilton, with a 
band of men intended against Scotland, having in pay one Capt. 
Spinosa, with 300 soldiers billetted in this city; from whence 
they marched to Honiton, where they beat the rebels.” 


An instance occurs in one of our calendars, which gives an 
example of the headlong violence, with which certain more 
zealous converts of the Protestant faith attacked and insulted 
the Romish ceremonies.— One William Gardiner, born in Bris- 
tol, a servant of one Mr. Pagett, a merchant of the same city, 
and employed by him in Portugal, at a marriage there, seeing the 
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superstitious adoration of the sacrament, did openly tread their 
host under foot, and overthrew their chalice, whereupon he was 
at present wounded, and shortly after burned; and a spark of 
the fire fired one of the king's ships lying near the place.” 


1547,—A new charter granted to the burgesses of Bristol; but 
it was only a confirmation of the former.—1 Edward VL. 


MAYORS. SUERIFFS. 
1548 William Pyckes Edward Tynte, John Mathews 


At Bedminster church this year, there were three hundred and 
twenty communicants —supposed to have been rendered so nume- 
rous by the custom of wake-days of the church that prevailed, 
admitting sports by the young people in the afternoon. 

_ A man named Bond was hung in chains at the hither end of 
Durdbam-Down, for murdering his master in the very same place. 


1549 William Jay Edward Prynne, John Stone. 


May 25.—By deed, Bishop Paul Bush surrendered to the king 
the manor of Abbot's Leigh; and Sept. 23rd following, the king 
granted the reversion of it, after the death of the bishop, to Sir 
George Norton and his heirs for ever, From the Nortons it went 
to the Trenchards. 

Aug. 14.—The plate of All Saints’ church weighed 4234 ounces. 
Some of it was now taken for the use of the king’s mint here, and 
nearly all the rest for the same purpose in 1552. 


1550 David Harris Roger Milward, Thomas Sheward 


May 24.—The king granted the charter for the September Fair ; 
the profits to go to the poor of the parish, excepting twenty shil- 
lings to the corporation. 

“This yere the newe Tolset was bylte; and in this same_yere 
the Stipe-strete, going up to St. Michaels, was bronght lower and 
in good fashion, also Redcliff-strete and Thomas-strete new pight.’ 


1551 Roger Cook William Jones, Nicholas Williams 


Mr. Hippesley, Lord High Steward of Bristol. 

«« There happened in 1551 the greatest mortality by pestilence, 
in this city, that man ever knew, which raged from Easter to 
Michaelmas, and carried off many hundreds of the inhabitants 
every week. It was called the sweating sickness, and prevailed 
through the whole kingdom. Wheat was sold for 4s. 8d. a 
bushel, which greatly distressed the poor; but the mayor and 
council provided wisely for them, for he caused every baker to 
bake bread for the commons at a price agreed on between the 
mayor and the bakers.~-Ricart’s Calendar. 
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1551.—** July 12th, the 12d. was eryed down to 9d., and the 
4d. to 2d, In August, the 12d, was eryed down from 9d. to 6d., 
and the 4d, to 2d., and the 2d. to a penny, and the penny toa 
halfpenny, to the great loss of the king and his subjects.” 

Bridewell erected. 

MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1552 William Chester Thomas Tyson, Anthony Standback 


The old chapel of the fraternity of St. John, south side of St. 
Ewen’s church, having been granted in 1551 by the parson and 
parishioners to the corporation, they this year built a Council-house 
upon its site, with a piazza, supported by five stone pillars, under 
which were placed three tables, similar to those now in front of the 
Exchange. This building was erected, as was also its successor of 
1704, without taking down the west wall of the chapel, in which 
was the frame of a large window in the pointed style. 

John Walshe, Esq. Lord High Steward of Bristol. 

Wheat sold at sevenpence a bushel. 

The taverns in several principal towns restrained by act of par- 
liament to a certainnumber: Bristol was limited to six. One MS, 
says, ‘* This year were six taverns more erected in Bristol.” 


1553 Johu Nortkall John Pikes, sen., John Pikes, jun. 


July 6th.—Edward VI. died, and succeeded by Mary, the only 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife Catherine. 

** Sept. 17.—The Earl of Surrey, the Duke of Norfolk’s son and 
heir-apparent, came to Bristowe, and was received by the mayor 
and aldermen upon the Bridge of Bristowe, and there was a ban- 
quet given him,” in the arched room under the chapel. 

John Holyman, a monk of Reading, second Bishop of Bristol ; 
Paul Bush being deprived because he married, being a priest, 
He retired upon the rectory of Winterbourne. The stalls of the 
altar and the episcopal throne were erected by Paul Bush. 


1554 John Smyth Giles White, John Cutt 
Wheat sold at 6s, Sd. a bushel. 
1555 William Younge Thomas Shipman, John Griffiths 


April 4th.—Four men, John Walters, Robert Haddy, Gilbert 
Sheats, and John White, were drawn, hanged, and quartered, and 
their quarters set up on the gates, for coining money. 

The rose-penny fell to be nought, wheat at 5s. a bushel. 

1556 Robert Saxe George Snigg, William Butler 


Wheat sold at 8s, a bushel, and at the fall of the year at 22s. a 
bushel. 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1557 William Pepwall William Tucker, Arthur Richards 
Wheat 7s, a bushel. 
1558 Robert Adams John Brown, John Prewett 


Oct. 11, Paul Bash died at Winterbourne. 
The hire of a horse per day was at this time sixpence. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


With the accession of Mary, who was a zealous Catholic, the 
Popish doctrines revived in England. The Duke of Northum- 
berland, however, assuming the illegitimacy of that princess and 
her sister Elizabeth, endeavoured to exclude the right of either, 
and prefer Lady Jane Grey, who was descended from a younger 
sister of King Henry, and who had been married to a son of 
the Duke of Northumberland; but, in consequence of the general 
dislike to the Duke, the Catholics were enabled to evade the 
claims of Lady Jane, and to set up in her stead the Princess 
Mary. Northumberland, Lady Janz and her husband Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, were soon afterwards beheaded Mary immediately 
took steps to re-establish the Catholic religion, and married to 
Philip I., King of Spain, in order to strengthen herself against 
the Protestant interest.—In reference to this event, the City of 
Bristol is said to have exhibited great joy; and, on Friday, 
August 4th, 1554, Philip and Mary were proclaimed at the High 
Cross, ‘‘ by the Grace of God, King and Queen of England, 
Jerusalem, and Ireland, Defenders of the Faith, Princes of Spain, 
and Civil Archduke of Austria, Duke of Milan, Burgundia, and 
Brabant, Countess of Harpurge, Flanders, and Triale.”’ 

As soon as Mary had replaced the Catholic religion, and found 
herself in possession of sufficient power, she began that career 
of persecution which has rendered her name so infamous. Five 
out of fourteen Protestant Bishops, including the names of 
Cranmer and Latimer, were committed to the flames as heretics. 
Latimer’s trial before the Bishop of Lincoln is thus mentioned 
by Fox:—Then Master Latimer bowed his knee down to the 
ground, holding his hat in his hand; having a kerchief on his 
head, and upon it a night-cap or two, and a great cap, such as 
townsmen use, with two broad flaps to button under the chin, 
wearing an old threadbare Bristow frieze gown, girded to his 
body with a penny leather-girdle, at the which hanged by a long 
string of leather, his testament, and his spectacles without case, 
depending about his neck, upon his breast.” In the same cause 
one William Shapton, weaver, was burned at Bristol, Oct. 7th, 
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1555. Also, on the 7th of May, 1557, Richard Sharp, a weaver, 
and Thomas Hales, a cobbler, were burnt on St. Michael’s hill. 
August 13th, Thomas Benion, a shearman, for denying the sacra- 
ment of the altar to be the very body and blood of Christ, 
really and substantially. Bishop Holyman refusing to officiate, 
the burnings were superintended by W. Dalby, Chancellor of 
the diocese. 

One of our Calendars states:—‘ 1555. This Mr. John Grif- 
fith [one of the sheriffs] was a very forward man in apprehend- 
ing the martyrs; and with David Harris, and Dalby the Chan- 
cellor, deserve to be enrolled. Three suffered at Bristol, and 
more had done, liad not Queen Elizabeth’s coming to the crown 
hindered ; which brought back again from banishment Mr. 
Pacy and Mr. Huntingdon, two preachers of this city. The 
said Mr. Huntingdon, after his return, preaching at the Cross in 
College-green, charged those men there present with ill-using 
both those that suffered and those that escaped, in these or like 
words ;—‘ Oh, cruelty without mercy! that a man should act so 
laboriously that which without hearty repentance shall hasten his 
damnation! Know ye not who made the strict search for Mr. 
Pacy, whom, if God had not hid, as Jeremiah, you had burned 
stump and all [he being lame] ; yet you had no pity. And who 
do you know went to Redland to buy green wood for the 
execution of those blessed saints that suffered; when near home 
at the Back or Key he might have had dry. Take heed—a little 
sorrow will not serve; God may cast you into unquenchable 
fire, worse than the soultering of green wood.’ ” 


These persecutions naturally fixed on the minds of the British 
Protestants a hereditary horror of the name of Catholic, which 
has in its turn been productive of many retaliative persecutions. 
In the latter part of her reign, Mary was drawn by her husband 
into a war with France, of which the only effect was the loss of 
Calais, the last of the French possessions of the Kings of England. 
The natural sourness of her temper was increased by this event, as 
well as her want of children, and she died in a state of great 
unhappiness, when a more auspicious scene opened for England 
in the accession of her sister Queen Elizabeth. 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1559 Roger Jones Thomas Chester, Thomas Kelke 


March Ist.—Elizabeth confirmed the Bristol Charter of 1547. 
‘* About Michaelmas, 1590, the testones were cried by proclama- 
tion to go but for 4d., and the worser sort for 2}d. and the 2d, for 
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14d. And in 1560, all base money was called in, and the queen 
restored to her subjects fine and pare sterling money, both of gold 
and silver, for their base coin, calling the same into her Majesty’s 
rect And in 1561 all outlandish money was forbidden to be 
taken.” 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1560 William Carr Michael Sowdelay, George Higgins 
1561 John Pikes John Wade, Thomas Colston 


This year the city of Bristol, by the eost and industry of the 
above mayor, was exempted for ever from the burthen of furnishing 
men and money for the defence of the marches or borders of 
Wales ; the Welsh being by this time more orderly and civilized. 

Adams's Calendar, under the year 1561, has the following sin- 
gular notice. ‘‘ This year was much trouble about the christening 
of a child, for which the whole city was in an uproar, and went 
all armed in the marsh one among another, not knowing scarce 
their foes. The mayor commanded the marsh gates to be taken 
off (which were never put on since) to make more passage for the 
commons ; and he with his brethren stood trembling in the marsh, 
to see what would become of the stir, which in the end was paci- 
fied by the help of Mr. Chester, a pointmaker, with his company.” 

Temple conduit built in the centre of Temple-street, a little 
southward of its recent position, adjoining Dr, White's almshouse ; 
but which is now removed to Church-lane, opposite the leaning 
S. W. corner of the tower. There is a tradition that the cast in 
lead of the figure of Neptune was the gift of a plumber, whose 
name has not been preserved ; but the prevailing opinion is, that it 
was erected in commemoration of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, The fountain-head is on the high bank of the Avon, 
near the turn of the Bath-road from Totterdown. 


1562 John Stone John Roberts, William Belsher 


ELECTION DINNER IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The following is an account of an election dinner given at Bristol in 1562, by 
Sir Oliver Wilkie, on his being chosen representative of the city : 


FIRST COURSE, & a a, 
Calves’ feet soup at the upper end Coscccecceseoccees O 1 O 
At the bottom, roast rabbits. ..ccessscectecesesseses O 2 O 
At Sir Oliver’s right hand, stewed cockles.....e.0+++5 0 1 0 
At his left side, poached eggs with pop-tops ...e00.. - 0 LI 
Opposite side, boiled mushrooms ...cescscescesesevee. O 0 0 
Middle, Black Capersccccescecccvvcccsvesseccssecs 0 O 2 

SECOND COURSE. 
Dish of fish at the upper end (fried sprats)..... acess. s O°" "2 
At the bottom, tripe r in its own liquor ........ 0 1 1 
Next to Sir Oliver’s right hand, rice fritters,,..sesceee. 9 0 3 
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of ik. gts 
Opposite, eggs a-la-mode .esveereceesssseveesescees ie Bese 
Ditto, to the right, oysters in shell ........se00-eeee ed en 
Meath side; ratbshen sc ails dala vicdice cib Voc ssecesnses WO O54 
Middle, black cap as above. .......scececce ons seeee 0. 0 2 
Butter allowed for cooking, halfapound .........6.. 0 1! 2 
MOlG Bd POPPE. on ccndevcocsesceccscvevacns 00 2 
Two bottles of gin ine, drank at and afterdioner.. 0 2 2 
‘Toast and water ........ soseptenasceaséccececescne 0.001 
Ordered to four waiters in white waistcoats ....-..... 0 0 L 
Bread and small beer, what you please ........++50.. 0 0 0 

013 11 


The extreme moderation of this debauch will surprise the present generation of 
electors and elected; but it appears to have equally surprised the contemporary 
generation for its extravagance, as we learn that a maiden aunt of Sir Oliver left 
£10,000 past himself and his family, from a conviction inspired by this dinner 
that he was a prodigal. 


DISTURBANCES IN gg talib a OF TROOPS THROUGH 
BRISTOL, 

In 1651 Shan O’Neale raised a rebellion in Ulster, and assumed the rank and 
appellation of King of Ulster, in coptempt of the title of Earl of Tyrone, which 
the Queen of England offered him, The situation of Bristol has in all ages made 
ita convenient port for the embarkation of troops to Ireland; and it was at this 
time much frequented, in consequence of the disturbed state of that island, One 
of our calendars states, “In 1565 came 700 soldiers to Bristol, at the end of St. 
James’s fair, which were bound for Ireland against the rebel O’Neale. The wind 
being contrary, they tarried here six weeks, in which some growing rude, three or 
four roffians of them began a brawl with the citizens, at nine o’clock at night; 
aod though many blows were given on each side, by reason the captains and 
magistrates came quickly thither upon hearing of it, and soon appeased the mat- 
ter; especially Captain Gilbert, one of their captains, who being lodged at the 
New. Inn, behind All Saints’ church, came with his sword and target requiring 
peace. But afterwards Captain Randall, their general, ‘who lodged at the castle, 
making inquiry of the cause and beginners thereof, pat the chief offenders of his 
men in pete in irons, and two nc afterwards wee to execute martial law 
upon them, A gibbet was erected in the midst of the High-street, over against 
the end-of St. Maryport-street, against the mayor’s door. All the soldiers were 
commanded to come thither unarmed, to see the execution ; and when the time and 
hour appointed for the execution was come, the offenders being penitent, by much 
entreaty of the worsbipful mayor of this city,with other captains aod gentlemen, 
the general forgave them, contrary to his purpose, but nevertheless pnt them from 
his banner and cashiered them, he was so resolutely bent against them to maintain 
justice. They sailed from thence October Sth ; and coming to Ireland, many of his 
men fell sick of the flux, by reason of the cold of the country, The 29th of 
November, the said general, having but 300 men, met with O’Neale and his kear- 
ners, which were in number 800, and Agere him battle, in which O’Neale was put 
to flight, and 600 of his men slain, and not one Englishman slain except the gen- 
eral, Captain Randall, which was only from wilfulness of his horse.” After some 
skirmishes, O’Neale was received into favour upon his submission, and his promise 
of a more dutiful behaviour for the future. This impunity tempted him to under- 
take a new insurrection in 1567 ; but being pushed by Sir Henry Sydney, Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, he retreated into Clandeboy ; and, rather than submit to the 
English, he put himself into the hands of the Scottish islanders, who infested that 
part of the Irish coast. The Scots who maintained a quarrel against him, on 
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account of former injuries, violated the laws of hospitality, and murdered him at a 
festival to which they had invited him, 

Many disorders were repressed in Ireland by the vigilance of the governor, Sir 
Henry Sydney ; and we find that, “in 1568 or 9, Captains Ward and Scott, with 
400 men passed from thence to Ireland. The Earl of Desmond, in 1569, disturbed 
that island, from the hereditary animosity which existed between him and the 
Earl of Ormond, who was descended from the only family in Ireland that had 
steadily maintained its allegiance to the English throne. The Earl of Ormond and 
his company came through Bristol in 1578 or 9, on their way to Ireland; some 
other soldiers were than quartered here for the same destination, yet only the earl’s 
appear to have embarked. Desmond stirred up a new rebellion in 1579, Lord 
Gray then governor; to assist whom, and Earl Ormond, Sir William Morgan, 
with 500 soldiers and officers, passed through Bristol. Desmond was eventually 
defeated, and beheaded at Castlemaine—his head was brought by the Earl of Or- 
mond to Bristol, and shewn to the mayor and aldermen—it was afterwards presented 
to the queen, and placed upon London Bridge. An alarm appears to have been 
excited in 1589, that the Spaniards, who, with the Italians, supported the Earl of 
Desmond, intended to attempt a landing in Ireland, which brought 400 soldiers to 
Bristol for embarkation, but they returned in four months after, 


Hugh O’Neale, nephew of Shan O’Neale, had been raised by the queen to the 
dignity of Earl of Tyrone; but having murdered his cousin, the son of that rebel, 
aud being acknowledged head of his clan, he secretly fomented the discontent of 
some of the principal chieftains, and about the year 1595 was regarded as a very 
formidable enemy. Sir Jolin Norris, who had the command of the English army, 
passed through Bristol, on the 24th of April that year, with 50 horse; but he 
made little or no impression upon the rebels, owing chiefly to the aversion of the 
queen to the expense of an army, which brought the general to a languishing dis- 
temper, and he died of vexation and discontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, his successor, 
was still more unfortunate, At length, the Earl of Essex, with an army of 
16,000 foot, and 1,300 horse, was sent to Ireland, a great part of which, if not all, 
passed through Bristol. However, we have the following account of the re- 
enforcements.—‘* November 8th, 1596, came to Bristol 750 soldiers, and remained 
seven weeks to look fora wind for Ireland, and then were sent every man to his 
home.—In May following, here came 800 soldiers, 700 of which were shipped 
presently for Iretand.—And again, on the 17th of July, 1598, there came 800 
more, who were transported to several places.—In 1599, a great many soldiers 
went out of Bristol for Ireland, to quell the rebellious Irish, who did much cruelty 
to men, women, and children.—In February, 1598-9 went 1000 foot soldiers ; at 
Shrove-tide 100 horsemen with their horses and furniture ; and on the 29th March, 
1599, 1200 footmen, together with the two Earls of Southampton and Rutland, 
and Sir Henry Danvers, who went with them,—In this yearalso, 600 Welshmen 
were sent over into Ireland; but whether they are to be reckoned separately, or 
a part of the above, does not appear.” Essex being disgraced, Lord Mountjoy 
was appointed general of the English army ; to wliom 400 soldiers passed through 
Bristol, on the 23rd January, 1600, and 800 in the following February. Mountjoy 
pushed the war against Tyrone with some degree of spirit: he siezed the titular 
Earl of Desmond, and sent him over, with Florence Macarty, another chieftain, 
prisoners to England, whose appearance in Bristol is thus noticed:—‘On the 
17th of August, 1601, Florence Macarta and James Desmond, two great rebels, 
were taken prisoners in Ireland and brought to Bristol, and from thence to Lon- 
don, and committed close prisoners to the Tower. James Desmond had an English 
boy manacled with bim with strong irons by the hand-wrists; so that one could 
not go without the other’s company, besides a strong guard ever (o attend him for 
fear of escaping.”? The successes of Mountjoy eventually brought the war to such an 
issue as to force the Earl of Tyrone to submission, in 1603, when the queen 
granted him a pardon, 
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Seyer gives the following account of the turbulent disposition of the soldiery, 
when quartered in Bristol.—“ ‘In the spring of 1602, came1012 soldiers to Bristol, 
with the Earl of Tinmonth, their general, to go to Ireland. The mayor had much 
trouble in shipping them off, and keeping them in good order; for they were so 
unruly that the citizens could not pass the streets in quiet for them, especially by 
night, so that many affrays were made on both sides, although the soldiers had 
commonly the worst. And when they should have taken barge to go down to the 
shipping. on May 26th, they began to draw their weapons inthe marsh against the 
mayor, whereupon the citizens were raised by the ringing of the town bell, aud 
by the serjeants at mace and others, so that a great number of citizens ran into the 
marsh with clubs and other weapons, where they beat the soldiers very much, and 
made them betake themselves to their barges and go away presently, Some of the 
soldiers were sore hurt, and one of them killed, and ihe chiefest of them that began 
the affray were put into prison. The 27th day three of the soldiers had judgment 
of execution iu the High-street, upon a gibbet, whither they were brought with 
constables and halters about their necks: and when one of them being mounted, 
had prayed and prepared to die, their pardon was begged, and they released. Also 
on Whitsone Eve, 1602, there came 800 soldiers to Bristol, to be transported for 
Ireland, under the command of Sir Edward [alias Wm. Wingfield,} who sailed 
June 30th ;’ but these were probably part of the 1012 above-mentioned. One of 
the Calendars, under the date of 1599, says thus:—‘ The mayor received a blow 
with a stone from a soldier, as he endeavoured to force them aboard, being unruly. 
The man was condemned but not executed, because the mayor would not lay his 
death tohim,’ This transaction may perhaps be only a different account of that 
which was last mentioned.’ 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1563 Nicholas Williams Thomas Young, Richard Davis 
1564 Anthony Standback Edmund Jones, Thomas Slocomb 
1565 John Northall William Young, John Jones 


A windmill erected on Brandon-hill, by Mr. Read, the Town- 
clerk, where before stood the chapel of St. Brandon. 


1566 John Cutt Philip Langley, ‘Thomas Aldworth 


Feb. 13th.—From March 5th, in the preceding year, till this 
time, 188 persons died of the plague. 


1567 William Pepwell | Dominick Chester, Walter Pikes 
1568 John Stone Thomas Cricklard, Robert Smith 


«« Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, came from Bath to Bristol, upon 
Trinity-Sunday, accompanied by the Earle of Worcester, Lord 
Berkely, Lord Richard, and others; but he was sent for by the 
queen from hence with all speed.” Mr. Ald. Haythorne’s MS. adds 
that ‘‘the duke went to Redcliff, May the 24th, to sermon, and 
afterwards to Temple, where he had the bells rung, to try the truth 
of the report of the tower’s shaking at such times.” 


1569 Thomas Chester Richard Cole, Thomas Rowland 


Thomas Chester, merchant, purchased the manor of Almonds- 
bury, and was high sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1557. He died 
September 24th, 1583, and was buried in St. James's church. 
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“ This yeare, John Willis, chamberlaine of this city, died, who 
caused to be made all the causewayes, seven miles every waye, 
about this city, and built the Bell Taverne, in Broade-streete, [on 
the site of which now stands the offices of Mr. Clark, Attorney], 
and obtained the Back-Hall fora gift to the city, wherein himself 
died.” 

The Earl of Bedford, with his son, came to Bristol, and were 

‘entertained at Mr. Wigyins’s, in Small-street. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1570 William Tucker William Hickes, John Bennett 


Dec. 11.—William Tucker, draper, at his own charge, obtained 
letters patent for a market to be kept in St. Thomas-street every 
Thursday. Michael Sondley, with the rest of the vestry of St. 
Thomas, built the market-place along the breadth of the church 
and churchyard, for the purpose of the said market, in the sale of 
wool, yarn, cattle, &c. It commenced on the Thursday after the 
following lady-day: In return for this privilege, the feoffees of St. 
Thomas granted the mayor, &c. two houses and land, on which 
the meal-market was kept in Wine-street, now the guard-house. 


Robert, Earl of Leicester, Lord High Steward of Bristol ; Lord 
Chandos commander of the garrison. 


«This year there was great variance about choosing the bur- 


gesses of the city, so that the sheriffs were at great debate a long 
time after.” 


1571 John Snow Thomas Warren, Ralph Hasshold- 
John Popham, Esq. High Steward of Bristol. 
1572 Thomas Kelke Edmond Porter, William Bird 


This year the mayor, for the amusement of the citizens, set up 
a watch, meaning a wake or revel, on midsummer night, and an- 
other on St. Peter’s night, where the several trading companies of 
the city, and companies of trained bands walked very stately with 
pageants, drums, and ancients, and many delightful shows were 
exhibited. The next mayor turned these nightly watches into a 
general muster, in warlike sort, on Midsummer-day and St. 
Peter’s day; at which times, the burgesses came forth with all 
kinds of warlike furniture and weapons; all the crafts and com- 
panies, with drums and colours. A shooting-butt was set up in 
the marsh for these occasions, which has retained its name to the 
present day. 


1573 John Brown William Gutton, Robert Kitchen 


The above John Brown, merchant, increased the size of barrels 
and kilderkins, 
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MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1574 George Snigg William Saltern, Robert Hatten. 


“ Aug. 13th,—The Pelican, now the Talbot inn, in St. ‘Thomas- 
street, blown up, and ten men burnt. 


VISIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


August 14th, 1574.—The queen came to Bristol, in her progress 
to Wales, and remained till the 20th. She first alighted at St. 
Lawrence's hospital,* where she changed her apparel ; after which, 
the mayor and common-council, riding in scarlet, with footcloths 
and pages by their sides, and with the companies and citizens, 
received her at Lawford's gate. The mayor delivered to her his 

ilt mace, which she returned ; and then he continued kneeling 

fore her, while Mr. John Popham, and the recorder, made an 
oration,t which being ended, the mayor stood up and delivered to 
her Majesty ‘‘a fair needle-work purse, wrought with silk and 
gold, with 100/i. in gold therein.” The mayor and his brethren 
then rode before the queen, the mayor himself bareheaded, carry- 
ing the sword, between two serjeants at arms; the council rode 
next before the nobility and trumpeters: in this manner they 
passed through the city. At the High Cross, her Majesty was 
addressed by Faem, in 24 verses ; and at St. John’s gate, and pro- 
ceeding through Christmas-street and Host-street, a boy represent- 
ing Salutacion recited eighteen, and another called Gratulacion, 


* This was an hospitaf for lepers, in the out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob, on 
the north side of the Bath road, by the way of Lawrence hill, whence its name 
is derived. The hospital is noticed as standing in the early part of the thirteenth 
century ; and, subsequent to that period, it belonged to the College of Westbury, to 
which it was bequeathed by Edward IV., in 1466. 

+ Was it either of these worthies who made, at this visit, an unsuccessful attempt 
at a Speech ?—There is an anecdote extant, that Queen Elizabeth entering Bristol, 
one of our orators began, ‘* May it please your sacred Majesty, I am the mouth of 
the town ;” and then, all amazed, forgot the rest, she sporting said, once or twice, 
“ Speak, good mouth.” However, our ancient Bristolian magistrates were not 
singular a’ Elizabeth’s “ loyal and dutiful subjects,” as marks to throw the 
shafts of her wit at; for, on a similar occasion, on her entrance into Coventry, an 
address, to the following effect, was recited : 

“ We men of Coventry 
_ very glad > see 
our gracious Majesty, 
Good Lord, how fair 3 be!” 
Elizabeth answered in the same spirit, — 
* Our gracious Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
You men of Coventry, 
Good Lord, what fools you be!’ 
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twenty verses; Obedient Good JVill, a third boy, was ready with 
eight more, but could not speak them, “ time was so far spent.” 
Then three hundred soldiers, by whom the queen had been 
escorted, ‘‘ shot of thear peeces in passing good order; at which 
warnyng the great artillery went of, a hundred and xxx cast 
peecis; and so the watche charged, and a hundreth shot apoynted 
for her gard.” She kept her court at the residence of Sir John 
Young (knighted to receive the visit) on St. Augustine's Back. 

On the Sunday the queen went to the College, “to hear a 
sarmond, whear thear was a speetch to be sayd, and an imme 
to be songe. ‘he speech was left out by an occasion unlooked 
for ; but the imme was songe by a very fine boye."’ 

* During her abode here, divers pageants and feats of war, 
by land and by water, were shewed before her; among other 
things devised for her pleasure, there were 400 soldiers mustered 
of one suit of apparel, whereof 300 were harquebusiers, and 
100 were pikemen in white armour. Also there was made a 
great large fort in Treene-mill-Meades, over against Gibtailer, 
which was assaulted by land and water three days; and also 
another lesser fort, called the Base-fort, standing upon a hill 
beyond it, which was won the first night that the assault was 
given. [Now served the tide, and up the water from Kingroad 
came three brave gallies, chasing a ship that came with victuals 
for the fort.] The queen was present during the said three 
days; for whose standing there was built a large scaffold of 
timber in the marsh, where she had a full sight of every action 
that was performed by the best experienced men in martial 
practice about this city, with very great charges, especially of 
gunpowder, whereof was no spare made to give content. All 
which pleased our queen and nobility very well, who commended 
it, and gave the mayor and his brethren thanks for such enter- 
tainment.” Before Elizabeth departed, as she ‘‘ went into the 
gallies, and so down to Kingroad, e’er these things were brought 
to an end,” it is inferred she took an opportunity of viewing 
the beauties of the river Avon. 

The following are extracts from the original record of “ The 
charge of the Queenes Maties enterteignemt to the citie of 
Bristol :”— 

Gilding and painting the High Cross, and making new beams... £66 13 8 
Newly rafting and plastering Laford’s Gate, on both sides; New- 
gate, and both the Froome Gates, on both sides ; and for setting 


up of scaffolds, aud taking down the same)... .....0s+++-0 1661 
Painting and gilding the said gates ......-eseeeseccseees eeeee 26 38 4 
Pitching the streets [sanding, various several charges]........ eee 13 18 10 


Setting up a scaffold at the High Cross, for the oration «...#%s+0« 06 3 
Setting up the queen’s arms the town’s arms, in freestone, in the 
Guildhall wall [the same now standing] 1.2.2.5 eeeeeeseeee 10 14 0 
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The purse of gold, silver and silk, wherein the 200 angeletts were 
Presented ..cercccvesseveccerase evewoctes ce tPvcesvelce 112 0 

Setting up a gallery in the Marsh, for the Queen’s Majesty to see 
the tFitimphs. osc cccccscssccsccdecssocecoescoes Sacencs ° 19 4 3 
Mending the way in Magdalen-lane, where the Earl of Lincoln lay 0 6 8 

Fees and charges to the Queen’s Clerk of the Market, and to 
the Yeoman of the Bottles ...,++sseeesscoee os auses coves 5 00 
Making the Queen’s way through Temple-mead, at her going away ou 3 

Mr. Domynyck Chester, for charge for the two forts, with other 
business, as by his account ........-.....00e08 Ceececes6 81 8 4 
John Field, for his pains in dressing the Marsh .........-. Jee 100 
Captain Shute, for his travaile, who was captain of all the army 1613 4 

Mr. Churebyard, for bis travaile, both in the forts, and concerning 
OPALIONS 00 cee cccccetecoccccccsesess Seccsevcsee coees 613 4 
To eighty-six pioneers who wrought at the forts..........--+0+ 45 0 


The whole of the items count fifty-eight, and the sum-total 
is £1053 l4s.11d. The charges included herein for gunpowder 
amount to £210 7s Sd, The price seems to have been from 
1s. 1d, to 1s, 2d. per Ib. 

Lord Burghley and the Earl of Oxford joined the queen while 
she was in Bristol. 


«By the queen’s authority, halfpence of copper were made 
at Bristol for the use of that opulent city, having on one side 
a ship, and on the other C. B., signifying Civitas Bristol; and 
these went current for small things at Bristol and ten miles 
round; and for want of some such money the latter end of her 
reign, every chandler, tapster, vietualler, and others, made 
tokens of lead and brass for halfpence.” 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1575 John Prewet _ Michael Pepwell, Nicholas Blade 

«This year, about St, James’s tide, the pestilence was ex- 
ceeding hot in Bristol, whereof their died in one P ae upwards 
of 1900 persons. ,Among them were Mr. John Northall, pew- 
terer, Mr. John Stone, brewer, Mr. John Cutt and Mr. William 
Carre, merchants, all having beeen mayors of this city, and the 
three latter aldermen ; together with Mr. Northbrooke, a preacher 
at Redcliffe, a worthy man, and a learned preacher, who did very 
much good in word and deed, by teaching publicly and in private 
from house to house.” 

July 9th—The Queen at Kenilworth Castle, 

1576 John Ware John Ash, Richard Ashurst 


Sometime this year, a ship richly laden was lost in Kingroad, 
the goods of Thomas Williams, merchant. 
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MAYORS, SUERIFFS. 
1577 Thomas Colston William Hopkins, Walter Standfast 


September 25.—Tlirce mariners for stealing an Irish barque out 
of Crogan’s Pill (for the purpose of robbing the barqnes that came 
fron: the fair) which they carried to Wales, were tried at the sessions, 
and bung upon a gibbet in Cannon's Marsh, over against Gibb- 
ag at the point near to the river, that the tide might come over 

em. 

Bridewell, of old called Monkenbridge, or Munkbridge, once 
tower and fortification, newly built. Meg Lowrey, who feigned 
herself mad, was the first person there corrected. 


1578 John Roberts William Prewet, Ralph Dole 


The Golden Lion, a ship of 540 tons, laden with 200 tons of 
salt, and 60 tuns of sack, not being well moored, drove upon the 
rocks in Hungroad, and upon the tide leaving her she fell over. 
Much pains and costs were employed to get her up, but she was 
finally broken in pieces. 

“On the 8th of November this year, there was seen in the sky a 
comet or blazing star, which came from the west into the east, and 
so continued every evening for ten days space.” ‘This notion of a 
comet's rising in the west and setting in the cast was very prevalent, 
although it might be supposed that a single night's observation would 
be sufficient to confute it. Our olf Giterians frequently record 
such an event. 


1579. Thomas Young George Badram, Francis Knight 
1580 Thomas Slocomb William Parphey, William Yate 

An earthquake felt in Bristol on Thursday in Easter week. 
1581 Phil. Langley Bartholomew .2.. Humph. Andrews 


July 24th—A ship called the Dominick, laden with spices and 
oils, was wiecked about Portishead Point, and twenty-seven men 
cast away in her. . : 

Oct. 12.—It was ordered that nobody. should brew nor sell any 
ale called cock-brewed, upon pain of forfeiting 20s. The brewers 
to be licensed by the mayor, to brew good ale for the citizens after 
the rate of 3s. 4d. per dozen, ‘“ until the feast of the Annunciation 
of our Lady the Virgin Mary, next coming,’’ and not to alter it 
above that sum, on penalty of £10. 

“ The Earl of Pembroke came to Bristol, and was loyally enter- 
tained, being met by sixty horsemen of honest burgesses; and the 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council received him in Wyne- 
street, which love of the city caused him much to respect it, Mr. 
Temple (a preacher) made him an oration in Latin at the Tolzey.” 

N 


Queen Elizabeth granted the city six more aldermen added to the 
former six, with the like powers, according to the direction of this 
and other charters,  Agreeable to this charter, six aldermen were 
sworn this year, and the city was divided into twelve wards, over 
which were set eleven aldermen, the recorder always making the 
twelfth. 

Mannufactories for pins and stockings established in Bristol. 

MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1582 Thomas Aldworth Thomas PolingtonyJohn Webb 

Alteration in the Culendar—the year ended March 24th, 1583. 
1583 Walter Pikes Walter Davis, William Ellis 

A subsidy of 16d, a pound was laid on the city, by the mayor 
and council, for repair of the quay. 

September.—Three aldermen died and were buried in one week ; 
viz., Thomas Chester, Thomas Kelke, and William Tucker. Mr. 
Halton the chamberlain died : Nicholas Thorn was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. 

Mr. John Haydon, Sheriff of London, gave £100 to this city. 

The corporation agreed that every member of the common-council 
should keep six buckets made of leather in his house, to be in readi- 
ness against fire, or forfeit 20s. The mayor and aldermen to appvint 
other substantial citizens to do the same, under a penalty of 10s. 


“The house of one Roger Bowman, at the Key-head, a mer- 
chant, some time in the year 1583, took fire by the negligence of a 
boy leaving a candle baeiig in the head of « barrel of pitch all 
night; and in the morning, before it was espied, it burned so furi- 
ously that the people within could but save themselves. They 
pulled down the houses vo prevent its spreading. ‘The smoke was so 


thick that one could not see the skies over it.” 


1584 Thomas Rowland Peter James, Richard Kelk 
1585 Richard Cole Henry Gough, John Hart 


Thomas Harmen, Esq. Lord High Steward. 


The Earl of Pembroke was made Lord Lieutenant of the trained 
soldiers in Bristol, Somerset and Wilts. March 7th, he came from 
Wells to take a general muster ; and while here, he presumed to take 
the upperhand of the mayor, Richard Cole, mercer, ‘The queen 
aed of this, sent for the earl, chid him severely, and 
sent him to the tower, until he paid a fine for the offence, This 
ungracious visit of the earl cost the city, including a preseat of 
sweetmeats, &c.. £102 15s. 4d. He was received on his entrance 


from Wells by the burgesses in armour, and 32 chambers fired off in 
Redcliff churchyard. * ~ 


** Wheat sold at 17s. per bushell, and all other graine very dear ; 
and for reliefe the commons begun to make an insurrection, but the 
mayor wisely pacified them, and caused the Pensford bakers to 


come into the city with bread every day in the week, And the. 


mayor also having notice that a barque, being at Hungroad, had 
taken in kinterkins of butter for France, he himself went down 
aboard the barque, and siezed the butter; and notwithstanding the 
sailors resisted him what they durst, and misused him in reproachful 
words, yet the butter was unladed into a barge and brought up to 
the key, and the mayor caused it to be sold at 24 per lb.” ‘The 
sailors who resisted the mayor were committed by him to the ward, 
“‘where they lay in irons until they paid the priceset upon them 
for their disoledience.” The mayor also procured corn from 
— and a great quantity of rice was imported, and sold at 4s. 
a bushel. 


| MAYyoRs. SHERIFFS. 
1586 William Hickes Edward Long, John Hopkins 
April 10,—John Carr, by will gave his manor of Congresbury 
towards founding a hospital for maintaining and educating 


orphans and other children, after the manner of Christ Church 
Hospital, London. 


Ralph Dole gave his son Richard a house in the Shambles, upon 
condition of paying twenty shillings per annum toward the repair of 
St. Peter’s pump for ever. This payment is now made out of the 
chop-house in Bridge-street, at the corner of the steps leading into 
St. Maryport-churchyard. 


1587 John Bennett William Vaver, Ralph Hunt 
Feb. 8th.—Evecution of Mary Queen of Scots. 


April 15.—The Earls of Leicester and Warwiek came from 
Bath, and lay at Mr. Robert Kitehen’s, iy Small-street. And 
“upon Haster-day, after dinner, the Earl of Leicester, with the 
mayor and -couneill, gathered together in the Councill-house, about 
secret matters, and the next day they departed.” Expence of this 
visit, including a present, amoanted to £149 4s. 4d. 


July.—Mr. Thomas James {afterwards M. P. for Bristol) and 
many other merchants, having obtained letters patent. for the trans- 
portation of calf-skins went to Kingroad hagetheh, to prevent the. 
shipping, by Edward Whitson, tanner of Newland, Gloucestershire,. 
of a quantity of that description of merchandize, aboard a French 
ship called the Esperanso, which he had not compounded with them 
for. A musket and half-pikes were the chief weapons in the 
searcher’s pinnace. The crew of the wood-bush boat of Brockwere 
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had well fitted themselves with bows and arrows, pikes, targets, 
and privy-coats. Some men were hurt on both sides, and the master 
and owner of the boat killed. The two sheriffs interfered, and Mr. 
James was indicted and arraigned at the Marshalsea, es having shot 
off the musket; but no evidence appearing against him, he was 
acquitted. 
MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1588. Robert Kitchen Nich, Hobbs, John Oliver 


April 20.—Four of her Majesty’s ships, viz., the Great Unicorn, 
the Minion, the Handmaid, and the Aid, sailed from Bristol, well 
furnished with men and ammunition, to meet the rest of the flect at 
Plymouth. All the canvas brought to St. James's fair, and deposited 
~ “* Back-hall for sale, was bought, to’ make tents for the camp at 

1 ury. 7, 

Noy. 24.—A general thanksgiving in Bristol for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, The mayor and incorporated companies attended 
the cathedral to hear service—the magistrates reccived the sacrament, 
and upon their return bome, they, with other well-disposed people, 
gave money to the poor. 

Every inhabitant was ordered to pay three halfpence per yard for 
pitching before his house~such staking to be laid at the direction of 
the alderman of the ward or his deputy (a common council-man), 

The pumber of ships throughout the reaim, in the 31 Elizabeth, 
collected out of the certificates returned in 1588, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few— 


tons. above 80. Under 80 
London ...e66. soeke 62 — 23 oe 44 
Cornwall ..ecsssesces 3 —— 2 — 65 
DeCvON vcssccsrecoce 7 -—— 8 _ 109 
Bristol and Somerset 9 — 1 es 27 
Southampton ......06 8 “—— 7 _ 47 
Gloncester ....eeseee 0 a 0 = 29 
WOK ssc pessced veces lt -—— 8 — 20 
1589 William Bird John Whitson, Christopher Hedgwin 


The above William Bird, draper, gave the corporation a silver cup 
and cover, donble gilt, Feighin thirty ounces. 

The hospital founded 7 Doha Carr fa 1586 was opened in 
the mansion-house of St. Mark, including the site of the cloisters 
in Orchard-street. The original number of boys was twenty-eight. 
The names of the benefactors, &c, appear in the chapel. It was 
called Queen Elizabeth's hospital, ‘ Mr. Bird, the mayor, freely 
gave in his life-time, five hundred ponnds, and also disbursed money 
to buy the house and orchard for the poor children’s lodging; and 
in this his mayoralty he obtained of the merchants and others, for 
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eight years, to pay for every ton of lead that came to Redcliff-hill 
4d., and for every ton of iron that came to the key 4d., and for 
every piece of raisons 2d.: and so every thing was rated accord- 
ingly.’ In 1590, March 21, the queen granted a charter; and in 
1597, an act of parliament was passed for the same purpose. 

Richard Fletcher, fifth Bishop of Bristol. Le impoverished the 
bishopric by leasing the estates to courtiers. In 1593 he was trans- 
lated to Worcester, when the bishopric of Bristol lay vacant ten 
years. He married a second wite, Lady Baker, and became the 
odject of the queen’s displeasure. He died June 1dth, 1596, in 
cousequence of immoderately chewing tobacco, He was the father 
of the celebrated dramatist Fletcher. 

“Richard Ferris, a wherryman of London, having liberty given 
him for twelve months to saile from London to Bristol, and that 
upon a great wager laid down by him, gave the adventure, and de- 

arted from London in his wherry on Midsummer-day, being the 
bath of June, and upon the 3rd of August he came safely to 
Bristol, at halfe-ebb, up against the tide, with his wherry under 
saile, and landed at the lower slip of the Back; and presently his 
wherry was brought upon men’s shoulders up to the ‘Tolzey, and so 
put in storehouse under the Guildhall for a monument.” 


MAYORS. SHERIFFs, 


1590 Thomas Hopkins George Snow, Hugh Griffith 

1591 Walter Standfast Thomas James, Walter Williams 
1592 Thomas Aldworth Richard Maid, John Young 

1593 Michael Pepwell John Baker, Richard Smith 

1594 Francis Knight Matthew Daviland, Thomas Pitcher 


The mayor and aldermen of Bristol authorized by the privy- 
council to strike farthing tokens. 

Sept. 5th.—Died Robert Kitchen, who was mayor in 1588. He 
was buried in St. Stephen’s church, and left £400 in trust for loans 
to young tradesmen. Ona beam over the entrance hetween the 
shops of Messrs, Millard and Mengroye, Broad-street (the premises 


* This individual attended Mary Queen of Scots to the scaffold. The 
unfortunate queen bad been denied her own confessor by the Earl of Kent, 
who appointed Dr, Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, to instinct her in the 
principles of the Protestant religion. Her refusal to have any conference 
with this divine called forth the insults of the earl. In despite of Fletcher’s 
exhortations, Mary repeated her determination to die a Catholic. When 
the executioner held up the head to the spectators, Fletcher exclaimed, 
** So perish all Queen Elizabeth's enemies.” To which the Earl of Kent 
alone responded Amen, the attention of the other spectators being rivetted 
to the melancholy scene in which they were engaged. 
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originally. a market, containing butchers’ shambles). the following 
inscription may be seen :—-'* This building was erected at the charge 
of Robe:t Kitchen, late Alderman of Bristol, for the Reliefe of the 
Poor.” © ROK... 1598." The Jatter is: the dute of the building of 
the new market by the executors of Robert Kitchen. One of the 
bronze tables now standing in front of the Exchange bears the fol- 
lowing inseription on the. ring of its surface :—*t This. post is the 
gift of Master Robert Kitchin, merchant, some time maior ard 
alderman of this city, who dee | Septemb, 1594" Oo the garter 
beneuth,—* His executors were fower of his servants, John Barker, 
Maithew Haviland, Abell Kitchin, aldermen of this city, and Joba 
Roborow, sherit. 1630.” 

The folluwing is an extract from an old household aevount :— 
“ Paid 36th of, March, for 104ib. of butter received out of Glou. 
cestershire, whereof 16lb. at 34d. and the rest at 3d. the Ib., 
1/, 6s. 8d. Salt for the said butter 6d. Carriage of the said butter 
from Bristol to London, 4s. 6d, dib. of soap in the same account 
charged tenpence, 

‘May 12.—In a court held at Greenwich Bristol farthings were 
ordered to be called in, and no one to make the like without special 
licence from the mayor, &e. 

MAYURS; SHERIFFS, 
1595 William Parphey _ Richard Rodger, John Sly 

The queen committed to Robert Webbe the farms of the subsidy 
and ulnage of saleable cloths for thirty-one years, at the annual 
rent of £72 6s. 8d., in the cities of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Alderman John’ Brown (mayor in 1573) bequeathed £30 68. per 
annum to, the poor of St. Nicholas parish, inclusive of the inhabitants 
of an almshouse. — 

1596 William Yate John Butcher, Robert Aldworth 

* "The caryed device of a gate, with the initials W. and C. B. on 
‘the brackets of the bow window over the arch of the guard-house 
passage in Wine-strect, mark the residence of the above mayor. 

A famine throughout the realm. Wheat 20s. per bushel—malt 
and rye 10s. In consequence, the mayor and aldermen, and the 
restof the “ worshipful burgesses,” were obliged to keep and fird, 
acce: ing to their ability, so many poor during the dearth, One 
MS, says, ** Eggs twoa penny, and other wares excessive deare.” 
1597 John Webb John Hasterfield, Richard George 


Nov. 6th.—Thomas Colston died. He was buried in All Saints’ 
church. 
1598 William Ellis William Cary, Abel Kitchen 
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Feb, 28.—Died Thomas Aldworth, merchant and mayor in 
1582 and 1592. 


March 7.—Dicd Charles Somerset, fifth son ef Henry Earl of 
Worcester, aged 64 years. He was buried in St. James's church, 
where his monument informs us that he was standard-bearer to her 
Majesty’s band of gentlemen pensioners, and his wife the daughter 
and co-heir of Hesry Brayne, Esq. 


1599 John Hart — William Colston, John Harris 


THE PROGRESS OF COLONIZATION. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The vast acquisitions of territory which the English navigators 
had obtained for their country induced the nation seriously to form 
lans for settling colonies in those parts of America which hitherto 
Fad been only visited. For that purpose, Sir Humphry Gilbert, of 
Compton in Devonshire, received a patent from Elizabeth (June 11, 
1578); and in aid of the undertaking proposed, Mr. Anthony 
Parkbar-t, a gentleman of Bristol, who a ay four. years in 
Newfoundland, .and bad accurately searched the island, sent Mr. 
cna enc hada he described the increase of the fishery, 
the number of vessels resorting thither, and a natural history of the 
island. Also, Thomas Aldworth, mayor of 1582, and a merchant of 
Bristol, advised Sir Francis Walsingham, the Secretary of State,, 
that the Bristol merchants intended to furnish 1000 marks, and two 
ships of 40 and 50 tons, to the fleet then fitting out for Sir Humphry 
Gilbert. Two expeditions were then attempted to Newfoundland ; 
bat they ended disastrously, and fatally to Sir Humphry, who 
perished without attempting anything more worthy of notice than 
the empty formality of taking possession of the island of Newfound- 
land in the name of his sovereign. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


When James the First succeeded to the throne, he directed his 
aitention to the advantages to be derived from forming colonies in 
North America; therefore be divided that portion of the continent 
which stretches from the 34th to the 45th degrees of latitude (trom 
St. Angustia to Cape Breton) into two districts, nearly equal (1606), 
The southern division, called Virginia, the king ceded as a right of 
property to certain individuals mostly residest in London, The 
northern division, called New England, was allotted to sundry 
knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bristol, Plymouth, and other 
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parts of the West of England; but, notwithstanding their opera- 


tions were animated by the public zeal of Sir John Popham, Chief 
Justice of England, Sir Ferdinundo Gorges, and other gontlemen of 
the west, it does not appear that they brought their enterprizes to a 
satisfactory result, Consequently, in 1620, the king issued a new 
charter to several persons of distinction in his court, granting them a 
more extensive territory in America, but their effurts met with no 
better success. At length, at the request of several persons about 
to depart for New England, the corporate powers of the company 
were transferred from England to America, 

It had been a plan which the comp»ny had adopted to parcel out 
the northern part of their territory to ditferent persons ; among these 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges is mentioned, who, if not a native of Bristol 
was aresident, and occupied in 1642 the house now called Colston's 
school. ‘Together with Captain Mason, he received the extensive 
districts of New Hampshire and Main ; but owing to the inadequacy 
of their funds, and the want of sufficient enthusiasm on the part of 
the settlers they sent out, their design must have been abandoned, if 
colonists had not unexpectedly migrated to those settlements. This 
occasioned a dispute with the colorists of Massachuset’s Bay, by 
Gorges and Masvn, as to the right of governing those emigrants, 
which ultimately led to insubordin:tion, 

The first reduction of the political constitution of New Hampshire 
and Maine, into a regular and permanent form, was subsequent to 
the revolution. These provinces were two of the thirteen which 
achieved their independence in the eighteenth century, and now 
form part of the United States. 


END OF CHAPTER V. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE TRADING COMPANIES. 


At the Conquest the inhabitants of towns lived under the protection 
of the king, or some other lord, to whom they paid annual rents, and 
determinate dues and customs, and were then called burgesses, 
which appellation is given to the people of Bristol in Doomsday-book, 
finished in 1086: they were then the king’s burgesses. | Sometimes 
they belonged to different lords; and sometimes the same burgess 
paid custom to one master, while that master was tributary to ano- 
ther: hence we perceive the reason wh; Bristol was let to farm, 
which, in some instances, we have already noticed. Jn the reiga of 
Henry IL., English slaves were exported in large quantities to 
Ireland*—a circumstance which probably gave rise to the notice in 
the Memoirs of Bristol, that in 1168 commenced in Bristol the 
politieal connexion between England and Ireland; and in 1172, 
the king executed a charter at Dublin to his men of Bristow, “ giving 
and granting them his city of Dubliz for them to inhabit, with all 
the liberties and customs which the men of Bristow had at Bristow, 
and through his whole land.” 


* The following circumstance, bearing date 1090, shews the extent to 
which the custom of slave-dealing was carried at that period, and may give 
an idea of the traffic a century later.—** There is a town called Brickstou, 
opposite to Ireland, and extremely convenient for trading with that country. 
Walfstan [Bishop of Worcester] induced them to drop a barbarous custom, 
which neither the love of God nor the king could prevail on them to la 
aside. This was the mart for slaves, collected from all parts of Bogiands 
and particularly young women, whom they took care to provide with a 
pregnancy, in order to enhance their value, It was a most moving sight, to 
see in the public markets, rows of young people, of both sexes, tied toge- 
ther with ropes, of great beaaty, and in the fower of their youth, daily 
prostitated, daily sold. Execrable fact! Wretched disgrace! Men un- 
mindful of the affections of the brute creation, delivering into slavery their 
relations, and even their very offspring !” 

° 
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The subjects of feudal tyranny were of two distinctions :—some 
called “ villeins in gross” were at the absolute disposal of their lord, 
transferable from one owner to another: others called “ villeins 
regardant” were annexed to particular estates, and were called upon 
to perform whatever agricultaral office their lord should demand of 
them, not having the power of acquiring any property, their only 
privilege being that they were irremovable, except with their own 
consent. It appears that our forefathers. of Bristol were of this 
character; for in a gift of the Earl of Gloucester (1174) to the 

eer. St. James, St. Brandon is stated to be without the vill of 
ristol. 

In 1180, John, then Earl of Morton, as Lord of Bristol, granted 
a charter to his suRGessEs, declaring (among other privileges) that 
“no stranger tradesman shall buy within the town of a man who is a 
stranger, leather, corn, or wool, but only of the burgesses; and that 
no stranger shall havea wire-shop unless ina ship, nor shall. sell 
cloth for cutting except at the fair; and that no stranger shall remain 
in the town with his goods, for the purpose of selling his goods, but 
for forty day.” ‘And that they may have all their reasonable 
guilds, as well or better than they had them in the time of Robert 
and his son William, Earls of Gloncester,’? The charter of con- 
firmation of Henry Ill. (1252) adds to the restraint of stranger 
tradesmen trom buying of strangers within the town, ‘‘ other goods 
besides leather, corn, and wool.”, Tkus were the exclusive privileges 
of the burgesses made full and complete, 

Up to this period our society appears to have consisted of b 
and commonalty. ‘The former distinction being similar to the privi- 
leges now assumed by the liverymen of London—exclusive right of 
trade within the city walls—since, even so late as the eighteenth 
century, none but a burgess and freeman of a guild* was permitted 
to keep an Open shop within the limits of the city of Bristol. The 
latter appellation designated those other inhabitants, the sons, 
apprentices, servants, and others, burgesses in expectancy, who, 
under the protection of the local government, were exempted, on 
seriiones within the city walls, from feudal service to the neighbouring 

arons. 


In process of time, as the more opulent burgesses found they might 


* Guilds originated from the Saxon period. They were then voluntary 
associations, sometimes religious, and sometimes secular ; in some cases for 
mutual protection against injury, in others for mutoal relief in poverty. 
These were called gnilds from the Saxon verb Girpan (to pay or contri- 
bute) and exhibited the natural, if not legal right of corporations. A Guild 
is also defined—*‘a fraternity or company confined together by orders or 
laws among themselves, by the prince’s licence.” 
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reside with safety from <‘‘ war's alarms" beyond the wails, they 
sold their town houses, without regard to any freedom of the pur- 
chaser, excepting freedom of the purse—whence freeholders ; or, if 
responsible and industrious did not offer to become tenants, 
they let their shops to non-freemen, who enjoyed ability at least 
equal to the due payment of their rents.—These with the clergy, 
monastic and parochial, made up the burgesses and commonalty. 
The burgesses amounted to about 700 persons, 

In the course of the fifteenth century every trade was encircled 
with monopolies and exclusive privileges, which confined the pro- 
ductions of each town and county to their own peculiar appropria- 
tion, Besides the Compahy of Merchant Venturers, which we 
have already noticed, there were 27 other companies; for in 1449, 
the mayor and common-council ordered that the mayor and sheriff, 
one at St. John’s night, the other at St. Peter’s, should dispense 
wine to be disposed of to the different crafts at their halls, viz.— 


GALs, GALS, GALS, 
Weavers...... 10 | Skinners ...... 4 | Masons......6 3 
Tuckers ......10 Smiths eeeeeeee 4 Tylers eeeeeeee 
Tailors eavsee lO Barriers cs cneoc« 4 Carpenters weer 
_ Cornesers .... 8 | Cutellers ...... 4 | Hoopers .eese 
Butchers,..... 6 | Lockyers ..... 4| Witedrawers .. 
Dyers eccsee 5 Barbers oe dennh Cardmakers eens 
Bakers eeecee 5 Waxmakers .... 4 Bowerseceesess 
Brewers eees- 5 | Tanners ...206 4 | Fletchers seeese 3 
Shermen .... 5} Whitawers .... 4 


The effect of these exclusive privileges upon society is observable 
in the numerous famines which we read of. Those who were not 
eutitled to trade as burgesses wasted the possessions of those who 
were, Corttsequently, the accumulation of capital being confined 
within the walls of large towns, agricultural production was neg- 
lected, so that the prices of wheat, just before harvest, rose to a cou- 
siderable amount, an instance of which is given ia our notice of 
1556. The universal misery which prevailed was the cause of 
extensive plunder; and it is stated, that during the single reiga of 
Henry VIII. 72,000 thieves were hanged in England. 

The following account of an attempt hy the Bakers’ Company to 
maintain their monopoly is given in the Memoirs of Bristol.— 


2 Go Go Go Go Wo 


“The Maisters and company of Bakers here, at their great charges, 
procured letters patent from the King’s Majesty, under his Highmess’s 
great sealof England, whereby they endeavoured in the year 1616 to ex- 
empt themselves wholly from the goverument of this cittie, which doubtless, 
if they had proceeded, and had been snffered in their wicked purpose, 
would have been very hurtful to the love of the city, especially to the poor 
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aort of people. But they were prevented by the Maior, Mr. Knight and 
Mr. James, two aldermen having power given them by the said letters 
patent to swear Jolin Gibbons, Maister of the Company: who refusing to 
take oath, they procured a writ out of the High Court of Chancery, com- 
manding the maior and aldermen to minister the oath unto the said maister : 
which nevertheless he and the bakers refused to do, saying they would for- 
bear baking. Whereupon the mayor and justices gave tree liberty to our 
country bakers, one of Wreington, and another of Portbury, to bring into 
the city so much bread as they conld make, who made their twopenny 
wheaten loaf to weigh 36 ounces, and the twopenny white loaf 26 ounces, 
making all other sorts of bread accordingly, which white loaf was 8 ounces, 
and wheaten 10 ounces heavier than our bakers’ bread ; and by those means 
our bakers were glad to submit themselves.” 


In the early part of his reign, James I., of his own accord, called 
in and ananlod all the numerous patents and monopolies, which bad 
been granted to an alarming extent during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but the exclusive companies still remained, and engrossed all the 
foreign trade, except that to 'rance. These companies carried their 
privileges so far, that almost all the commerce of England was 
centred in London; whence it appears, that the customs of that 
ort, in one year, amounted to £110,000, while those of the whole 
Kingdom besides yielded only £70,000. Probably the shipping 
account given in 1588 may furnish us with an estimate of how 
great a portion of this sam was received from Bristol. 
Tho power of the guilds in Bristol, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, may be estimated by the following extracts from the 
Chronological Outline of Bristot.— 


** 10th Feb. 1655.—Whereas I have been arrested and am now in prison 
at the suit of the Company of Taylors, for using their trade ; in considera- 
tion that the Taylors will consent to release me from prison, I doe hereby 
promise to depart out of the city, by the tenth of May next, with my wite 
and children, and will not returne again hither and offend in the like kinde. 

** James CornBett,” 

* The 7th of Sept. 1655.—I have now received of Mr. Maior xlvs. and 
therefore will begone with my wife and children for Ireland, in the space 
of a fortnight next ensuing, if the wind serve, otherwise with the first fair 
wind, ‘James Corbett.” 


In Mr. Evans's notice of the ‘‘ Booke of the Mercers and Linnen- 
Drapers’ Companie,” including the transactions of that guild from 
1647 to 1729, appears a fact which exhibits the principle that these 
companies maintained of holding their trade as an “art or mys- 
tery.” —October 4th, 1669, Richard Codrington, master, signed an 
order against revealing matters debated in the company. The 
number of members fluctuated between twenty-seven and forty.— 
In 1663, the list amounted to thirty names: in J709-10-11, to 
forty (the greatest number) : in 1729, to thirty-six. Their first hall 
was in St. Thomas lane, in premises rented of Mr. Gunter at £8 
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per ann., of which they sub-leased a part (retaining for their own use 
the hall, with an inner room) to Mr. Townsend for £5 10s, per ann. : 
this was quitted in 1681 for a hall in St. Nicholas-strect, for which 
they paid “John Batchellor” (sheriff in 1693 and mayor in 1699) 
£4 per annum, Mr. Alderman Batcbelor’s name appears ia the list 
of the company for the last time in 1718, when he served as one of 
the wardens, and there is no mention of the hall afterwards. Tho 
meetings appear to have been subsequently held at the Three Tuns, 
the Nug’s Head Tavern, the Elephant Coffee-house, the Fountain, 
aud the Bush. For St. Paul’s Fair,” in 1718, they met at the 
Three Cups acd Salmon; and “for St. James’s,”” at the Lamb, 
Their more sceret meetings were held at the houses of members. 
The admission-fee, previous to 1683, was £2 and £1 10s, :_ this 
was afterwards reduced to 3s. 4d., with a continued quarterage of 
Is, 8d., and every member taking an apprentice £2.; the first item 
of this class was in 1702—“ To cash received of Alderman Bache- 
lor taking Henry Combe apprentice."—Henry Combe became 
sheriff in 1726, and mayor in 1740. The salary of the beadle was 
at first 10s. per annum: in 1678, his livery cost £1 Is, 10d.: in 
1685, his new coat cost £1. In 1703, for a coat and hat, and 
making a coat, &c. was psid £2 6s. 3d.: in 1708 these matters 
amounted to £2 18s. 7d,, and Roger Grant’s salary was increased 
to £1; but in 1710, he being negligent, 7s. 6d. was puid to a sub- 
stitute, and he minus 5s. ot of his 203. In 1712, his year’s salary 
amounted to two pounds. The following indications of the beadle's 
livery may give us an idea of the important appearance which this 
officer assumed to “ stranger tradesmen’? visiting the fair in 1718. 


* Paid for a Hatt and Lacing for Roger .......seee00055 £1 3 

a pair of Scarlett Stockings ..... se) OLS 
——— 3 yards and }of drab cloth at 8s. ... 
——— Trimming to Mr, Cadeil as per note . 
Making ye Coate, Back Silk, &C.++++ cecccecccsccees ae a 
Paintirg the Stick and cutting the Armes .... 0 8 


‘In 1727, anew hat cost 9s., and the gold lace 13s.7d. To the drab 
cloth was added 4 yard searlet cloth, 14s. 3d. The making and trimming, 
12s. 6d. The scarlet stockings, 5s. 


* In 1725, £14 14s, was paid for a present to Mr.James Birch of his 
* Pickture and Frame,” which he acknowledged by a contribution of £21 
to the Company’s fund; the balance of which was latterly kept sufficiently 
low by increased expences of free prosecutions of foul traders in the fair.” 


_ 
oa 


The following extract from Matthews’s Bristol Guide of 1794, will 
exhibit the state of the companies at that period :-- 
‘* These companies had heretofore their balls, gowns, flags, and formali- 
ties ; now some of the trades are nearly extinct, others are dissipated, and 
a few still remain who precede the mayor when he goes in procession to 
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the Cathedral. The Merchant-Tailors and Coopers are yet wealthy com- 
anies, and have elegant modern halls. The Weavers’ hall is turned into a _ 
ews’ synagogue, the Tuckers’ into an independent meeting, the Bakers’ 
into a school room, and the Smiths’ into a cooperage, &c. * * * * The 
Corporation of Bristol latterly do not molest or interrupt tradesmen or 
artificers who set up here; and the freedom of the city may be purchased at 
a very moderate sum.” 


On all oceasions of public procession of the corporation we find 
the companies took part; and in 1743, when the Exchange was 
opened, the following, according to the printed accounts of the 
ceremony, were the incorporated crafts of Bristol, amounting to 23 
in number,—1. Masons.—2. Tilers.—3. Porters —4. Hauliers,— 
5. Carpenters.—6. Tobacco-pipe-makers.—7. ‘Tanners. —8. Hatters. 
9. Saddlers—10. Innholders—1J. Bakers—I12. Butchers.—13. 
Tanners —14, Cordwainers,—15. Wire-drawers.—16. Joiners.— 
17, Dyers.—18. Whitetawers.—19. Hoopers.—20. Smiths.—21. 
Surgeons, with music before them.—22, Weavers.—23. ‘Tailors. 
The Mercers and Linen-Drapers’ Company also was now in beirg; 
but the members perhaps considered themselves sufficiently repre- 
sented on this occasion by those of their brethren who were of the 
corporation, 

f these companies the only vestige which remains are a few 
individuals, who attend the corporation. merely as a compliment, on 
the 29th of May and the 5th of November, when they go in pro- 
cession to the Cathedral. These are but the skeletons of the once 
numerous bands, which, in the recollection of some, used to lead 
the way with fluttering silken banners, with trumpets, kettle-drums, 
“‘dulcimers, and all kinds of music;” bat now only one or two 
showy flags, with fluted staffs, distinguish them, and even these 
ceremonies are fast approaching to disuse. The Coopers’ Hall, in 
King-street, now employed es Mr, Haythorne’s wool-warehouse, 
built from the design of the late Mr. Halfpenny, is a noble freestone 
edifice—the froiit stands on a low rustic basement, and is ornamented 
with four superb columns, with corinthian capitals, that support an 
attic story and lofty pediment, on which are the arms of com- 
pany. The Merchant-Taylors’ Hall, near Broad-street, is now at 
the command of the public for mectings, feasts, and exhibitions. 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS, 
1600 John Hopkins John Bolton, Thomas Hopkins 

The above mayor equipped a ship, and went himself as captain, 
in the successful expedition against Cadiz in 1596, when 1000 
volunteers engaged under the Earl of Essex, and Charles Howard 
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Admiral of England. The mayor, on his retarn, was honourably 
received by the citizens on Durdham-Down. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1601 William Vaver William Hopkins, John Fowen 
The Quay-conduit and All Saints’ cistern rebuilt. 
1602 Ralph Gunt Thomas Farmer, John: Aldworth 


The inhabitants of Bristol taxed to defray the expences of the 
queen’s entertainment. 


Sir John Stafford, knt., as a reward for his valour, had been made 
constable of Bristol Castle ; but being a non-resident, he appointed a 
depaty, who suffered 49 families, consisting of 240 persons, who 
subsisted chiefly by begging and stealing, to inhabit the castle 
The immoral conduct of these persons brought forth a petition from 
the mayor and commonalty, March 6th, 1602, to the privy-council, 
praying that Sir John might receive orders for their removal, and 


that none should be admitted but such as he could be answerable for 
their conduct, 


1603 John Whitson William Barnes, George Richards 


The above mayor, with Mr. Robert Aldworth and others, “ set 
forth a ship for discovery of a North-West Passage, under the com- 
mand of Martin Prinne, being then bat 23 years of age, who 
afterward proved a very good seaman in the East India voyages, 
He is buried in St. Stephen’s, on the north side of the chancel.’’— 
This is not now part of the church. 

March 25.—Queen Elizabeth died, having appointed James IV. 
of Scotland, son of Mary Queen of Scots, to be ber successor. 
James I. (the first King of Great Britain) was proclaimed in Bristol, 
March 28th, 1603, by the recorder, Mr. George Snigge, at the 
High Cross, ‘‘the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, and all the wor- 
shipful standing in their scarlet, and every one of the companies 
attending in their order, the king's picture being placed upon the 
cross over the recorder’s head. — First ‘Triggs the trampeter sounded 
four times solemaly and mournfully, turning himself four several 
ways upon the cross: for the death of her Majesty: then four times 
and four ways joyfully, for the entrance of King James: and then 
our recorder read and pronounced the proclamation aloud, Thea 
the mayor and aldermen, with the rest of the council, went to St. 
Nicholas to sermon, and all the companies in order, to praise God 
for giving us so wise, learned, and religions a king—whereas the 
papists hoped to havea day of joy at the death of the queen,” 

July 18.—-A pestilence began in Pepper-alley, Marsh-street, and 
lasted all the year, From August 20 till March 22 following, 390 
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— died in St. James's parish. In the whole city, from July 
8th, there died of the plague 2600—of other diseases, 366. One 
MS. says, “ From July 25th, 1603, to October 27th, 1604, died 
nearly 2700; and St. pi parish only, 491: it continued nearly 
a year and a quarter.” No person was allowed to come from 
London to St. James's fair, to se!l goods, without a certificate from 
the Lord Mayor, that the house from which such person came was 
not infected with sickness, nor within six weeks before. In conse- 
quence of this plague, the inhabitants were taxed two shillings in 
the pound. 

John Thornborough, sixth Bishop of Bristol, translated from 
Limerick in Ireland, translated to Worcester. 


MAYORS. SUERIFFS. 
1604 Christopher Hedgwin William Cole, George Richards 
July 12.--The king confirmed the Bristol charters of 1559 and 
1581. 


An additional tax of sixpence in the pound on account of the 
plague. 
1605 Thomas James John Houghbroth, John Jay 
Discovery of the Gunpowder Conspiracy. 
The above Thomas. James, “ being a very judicious man, was 
chosen a burgess of Parliament, and a commissioner, amongst divers 
others, concerning the Union of England and Scotland.” 


1606 John Baker Thomas Packer, John Doughty 


The above mayor (merchant) and the rest of the council, “ took 
a lease of the dean and chapter, for to have so much room in the 
cathedral as to build a fair gallery, for the magistrates to sit and 
hear sermon, the which was built this year at the cost of the mayor 
and council, It stood upon pillars, right against the pul pit—all the 
fore part being of joiner’s work, curiously wrought—wherein three 
seats, placed by the middle pillar, were reserved for the mayor, dean, 
and council of this city, and, if occasion were, for the king, or any 
nobleman that should come into the eity. And upon the tcp of the 
seat was the king’s arms gilded and painted. Under which 
gallery there were seats placed in the like order, for the magistrates’ 
wives.” 

London barrels and kilderkins aliowed to be made in Bristol. 

The brewers sold their double beer for 7s. per barrel, and theit 
single beer for 3s, dd. per barrel—test sort of ale for 34 per gallon, 
and the second sort for 2d. per gallon. This regulation was set by 
the magistrates, 


1607 Matthew Daviland Robert Rogers, Arthur Meads 
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Tuesday, January 20, at high water, there arose so great a flood 
that the sea broke over the banks, and deluged all the marsh-grounds 
in Wales and on the English coast, drowning the cattle and carrying 
away the corn and hay. The water rose so high, avd came so fast 
upon them, that the people, to save their lives, climbed upon the 
tops of the houses and into the trees. When the flood began to 
abate, it carried away many houses and trees, and many people 
were drowned. In the marsh country, about Aust, the water 
remained so deep that the people in the trees could not come down. 
Having abode there two or three days, the mayor (Mr. Barber) 
hearing of their distress, ordered cock-boats to be hauled thither, to 
fetch them, that they might not perish with cold and hunger. In 
this city, at the Back, the water was four feet aud a half above the 
streets. In St. Stephen, St. Thomas, and ‘I'emple churches, it was 
half way up theseats, The merchants and others suffered great loss 
in their storehouses and cellars, in sugar, woad, and salt. The bridge 
was stopped, so that the water was bayed up higher towards Templo 
and Redcliff sides than in other parts, rising five feet at Trecn-Mills, 
At the return, it brought down great trees, but did no harm to the 
houses on the bridge. 

Sonie further particulars of the mischief done by this calamity 
may be seen in the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1762, which the 
writer says was extracted {rom a pamphict written soon after the 
event, and preserved in the Haarleian library. He dates it Tuesday, 
January 27th, 1607.— 


“« The first bursting of the sea over the banks in prodigionsly high waves 
he describes as tremendous. The whole vale from Bristol to Gloucester 
was overflowed for six miles distance from the river on both sides; and 
most of the bridges and buildings were destroyed. From Chepstow to the 
further end of Carmarthenshire it came on so fast, that it was supposed 500 
persous, on a moderate computation, lost their lives, beside many thousand 
cattle, and vast numbers of sheep, hogs, horses, and poultry; and many 
climbed to the tops of houses, trees, and towers, whence they saw their 
cattle and other substance perish, and sometimes their wives and children, 
without being able to afford them any assistance. At Cordiff, a great part 
of the church next to the river was carried away. Children at school, and 
travellers on the road, were alike involved in this general calamity: if they 
fled to the honse tops or the tops of bills, they were alike in danger of 
perishing by hunger aud cold; but many were involved before they were 
aware of their danger. On the Englivh coast the same calamity was 
suffered, the whole way from Barnstable to Bridgewater. Lt is a most 
pitiful sight to behold what numbers of fat oxen were drowned, what flocks 
of sheep, what herds of kine have heen lost. There is little now remaining 
there to be seen, but huge waters like to the main ocean: the tops of 
churches and steeples like the tops of rocks in the sea; great ricks of fodder 
for cattle are floating like ships upon the water, and dead beasts swimming 
thereon, now past feeding on the same. The tops of trees a man may 
behold remaining above the waters, on whose branches multitndes of tnr- 
kies, hens, and other soch like poultry, were fain to Oy up to save their 
lives, where many of them perished for want of relief, not being able to ty 
to dry laud by reason of their weakness.” 

P 
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April 10.—A strange fish called a Fryer was taken in Kingroad, 
and brought up to the Back in a Cardiff boat. It was five feet long 
and three feet broad, having two hands and two feet, and avery grizly 
wate mouth. It was hauled from the Back on a dray to the mayor's 
house. 

The population of Bristol ascertained to be 10,549 persons, to 
know how much coru would serve the whole for a week. 


On Nov. 20th began a severe frost, which lasted till the 18th of 
February, 1608. The Severn and Wye were so hardly frozen that 
people went from one side to the other, and played, and made fires 
to roast victuals upon the ice. No long trows nor wood-bushes 
could come to Bristol. When the ice broke, it came down with the 
tide, doing great harm to the shipping in Kingroad. The frost 
made much h+vock with the birds, and did much harm to the corn 
in the ground.* 


A smith was whipped in the pillory at the high cross, for putting 
out horses’ eyes. 


MAYOR, SHERIFFS. 
1608 John Butcher Thomas More, William Young 


The house of William Hobson, innkeeper, in High-strect, was 
shut up, and no one allowed to frequent it, on account of the plague 
which raged there, It was guarded by watchmen. 

A great dearth throughout the realm; but relief was afforded by 
stores of corn from foreign markets. The ships that came into 


*It may probably appear evident to our readers, that the severity of 
winter has, of late years, sensibly diminished, The circumstance cited 
above will scarcel credited at the present day—that a violent siream 
of water, snch as the Severn, should be frozen over in ourclimate. In the 
memory of individuals living there have been very severe winters :—in 1809, 
on the 26th of April, asnow-storm happened not far from our own neigh- 
bourhood, whieh lasted nearly eighteen hours, and covered the ground, on 
an average, to the depth of sixteen inches, and trees of considerable size 
were bent double and stript of their branches by its weight. About twenty 
years ago, in our own recollection, the snow was full three feet within two 
miles from Bristol; also, about the same period, we have secu the icicles 
suspended from the projecting shoots in West-street, about two or three 
feet in length. We have not Jately had the Sea-baoks or the Float 
frozen over—at least, so hard as to be sufficiently strong to snpport the 
weight of the hundreds who used to amuse themselves upon it for several 
days together. Asa cause for this effect, we suggest the idea, that it arises 
from the ocenpying and cultivating a larger extent of land, formerly bar- 
ren, as is observable in the numerous habitations lately erected in all direc- 
tions ; also, in the greater consumption of fuel, with respect either to gas- 
lights, mavafactures, or domestic purposes. These circumstances, as being 
the causes of generating heat, may give rise to the phenomenon ; but as we 
do not intend, in this place, to enter into a profound investigation of the 
subject, we leave it to “ time and the curious.” 
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Bristol (from Dantzick and other places) amounted to sixty, from 
the 23rd of July, 1608, to the 24th of July, 1609, and brought, as 
appears by the custom-house books,— 
£ ou 
Wheat 34629 bushels, at 5s, per bushel,.........++ 08657 05 00 
Rye 73770 ditto at 4a. per HUGHES coccctucne 14754 00 00 
Barley 04040 ditto at 3s. per bashel.....+... «+ 00696 09 00 


Quantity 112439 24017 05 00 


W heat was sold at first for 6s. 8d. and 6s. a bushel, and rye 5s. and 
5s, 4d.; but, in consequence of a plentiful harvest, the con wheat 
sold for 4s. a bushel before the end of August. 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS, 
1609 Robert Aldworth Thomas Aldworth, Wm. Challoner 


Feb. 8.—The Bishop, Dr. Thornborough, who had been absent 
from the city two years, sent men to pull down the gallery in the 
College, which the corporation had built in 1606 ; giving as a reason, 
that it was done without his consent, and that they had not built a 
place for him, Whereupon, Mr. Abel Kitchen, and Mr. John Guy 
were sent to London, to the Lord High Steward of Bristol, who 
made the case known to the king. Commissioners. wero then 
appointed, to ascertain if the gallery did “make the church look 
like a playhouse,” as had been alleged on the bishop's part. A 
report being made to the king of the contrary, he caused the 
bishop to set the gallery in its former place, at his own cost; but 
he rebuilt it only two or three feet above the ground, and set the 
pulpit on the lower pillar next the clock-house. ‘The king, when 
the bishop went to London, checked him for his ungracioas perver- 
sion of his commands, so that the bishop ‘ would not come to Bristol 
for shame and disgrace, but abode at Dorchester;"’ also, he would 
have forced the mayor and aldermen to attend divine service at the 
College (as they had been used to do on Sundays and festival-days) 
and therefore would not suffer any bell to be rung in the city; but 
the mayor sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who gave the 
corporation au.hority to have as many sermons in the city as they 
chose, and where the mayor might appoint. Accordingly, the cor- 
poration did not go to the Cathedral for several years together, but on 
festival days went to Redcliff-church. 

John Fownes gave the corporation £66 13s. 4d. to pay £4 per 
annum to rake ond clean the walks in the marsh, now Queen-square. 

Monday, April 10.—The king's uncle, Lodowick Stewart, Duke 
of Lenzox, came to Bristo!, and was honourably entertained by the 
mayor. He slept at Sir John Younge’s honse, on St. Augustin’s 
back, where the bishop then dwelt. The next day he went down 
to Hungroad by water, and on Wednesday departed for Loudon, 
being sent for by the king. 
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Goods brought by Irishmen from Londor, and other places infected 
with the plague, were deposited without the city, till they could be 
shipped. 

MAYORS. SHERIFFs. 
1610 John Hasterfield Thomas Whitehead, William Pitt 


Thomas White, D. D., founded an almshouse in Temple-street 
for six men and six women: it now receives eight men and sixteen 
women, each of whom are allowed 5s. per week. The front of this 
hospital has lately been nowly erected, in a very handsome gothic 
manner, which occasioned the figure of Neptune to be removed to 
its present station beside the church. 

he magistrates lent money to set up the Colchester baize manu- 
facture at the Smith’s hall. All beggars and poor people were set to 
work at spinning and stocking-making, under inspection of tho 
parish officers. 

May 9.—The Duke of Brunswick came to Bristol, and was 
honourably entertained by the mayor (Robert Aldworth) and his 
brethren. He was saluted on his arrival with the discharge of tweaty- 
five pieces of ordnance in the Marsh. He slept at the White Lion, 
Broad-street, and departed for London the next day. 

July 12.—By a decree of the Court of Chancery, the mayors for 
the time being were made special governors of the grammar-school, 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital. 

The winter of this year was very stormy. A Flemish ship from 
the Indies, laden with sugars, oils, spices, &c. was lost at ‘* Possett’s 
Point,” at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 24th of October, and 
all the crew perished, although several barques and ships were at 
Kingroad, which could not afford her assistance, the storm was so 


at, 

‘Dec. 27.—At ten o'clock at night. John Snigge, eldest son of 
Baron Sir George Snigge, attempting to cross the river at Rownbam, 
on his way to Sir Juha Smyth’s, on horseback, was drowned. The 
body was not found until the 10th of June following, when it was 
taken up at the graving place without cither hands or legs. His 
remains were buried in St. John’s crowd. Thesame year, Richard 


George was drowned at the same place, in attempting to ride across 
the river. 


3611 William Cary William Burrows, Henry Gibbs 


A very dry summer—not one day of rain in four months ; so that 
butter was sold for sixpence a pound, cheese 33s. 4d. per ewt., and 
hay for three pounds a load, 

1612 Abel Kitchen Christopher Cary, John Barker 


December 7.—The {nneral of Henry, Prince of Wales, who died 
on the 6th of November, solemnized in Bristol, hy the mayor and 
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corporation, attended by the companies, going to Redcliff-church to 
hear a sermon, 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1613 Francis Knight Christopher Whitson, John Tournings 


To April, the Lord President of Wales, Lord Delaware, Lord 
Clifton, with divers other knights and gentlemen, with their ladies, 
cauie to this city, 


VISIT OF QUEEN ANNE, 


On the 4th of June, the queen (Anne of Denmark) being on a 
visit to Bath, came to Bristol, accompanied by the Earl of Wor- 
eester. ‘The mayor, with all the magistrates and common-council, 
in their scarlet robes, and the recorder and the chiefest masters of the 
several trades, met the queen at Lawford’s gate, where she was 
addressed by the recorder, and the mayor presented her with a 
richly embroidered purse, containing 100 unites of gold, amounting 
to £110. On returning, the mayor rode bareheaded, between two 
gentlemen ushers, next to the royal coach, In Wine-street, all the 
trained soldiers in the city were arrayed on each side, every one, 
according to his ability, having their apparel suited to their colours, 
with hats and feathers accordingly—one company in red hose and 
white doublets, azother in black aad white, and a third in white and 
scarlet After the mayor, and his company had conducted the queen 
to her lodgings, at Sir John Young’s house, then occupied by the lady 
marques; on a private notice from the Earl of Worcester (who 
being at a house on the quay, held a handkerchief out of the case- 
ment) the soldiers all fired, and at the same time was discharged, at 
the great tower on the quay, 42 pieces of ordnance. Then tho 
soldiers marched to the green before the qneen’s ledgiogs, and fired 
another volley. after which they departed, leavimg a guard of honour 
at the queen's residence. The following is a further account of this 
transaction, abridged fromthe Memoirs of Bristol.— 


The next day being rainy, the queen did not go out, while the mayor en- 
tertained her servants at his honse. On the following Sunday, June 6th, 
the mayor and council, with their officers, attended her Majesty to College : 
she was accompanied in her coach by the Earlof Worcester and the Bishop 
of Wells. The mayor, bareheaded, went on foot next the coach, with the 
council before him. The ladies of the court followed the carriage on horse- 
back, and the trained bands formed a gnard. Lord Worcester and the 
Bishop of Wells escorted her Majesty into the chancel, where Dr. Hobson, 
the dean, preached a sermon. 

Next duy the queen’s attendants dined at the mayor's, and in the after- 
noon a shew was made onthe river—a scaffold was erected in the Marsh, 
decorated with ivy-leaves and flowers, for the queen's accommoration, 
The mayor and aldermen having escorted the queen thither, a ship came up 
onder sail, and cast anchor, and her ensigns were drawnto ber top-masts, 
making obeisance to the queen, After that they spread their flag again ; 
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and the ship was attacked by two gallies of Tarks, when a sham fight 
ensued, The Turks boarded the ship, and were put off again with loss. of 
men—some of them ranning up the main mast to pulldown the flag, were 
thrown overboard, while the ship's sides streamed with blood [a note states 
that ** six bladders of blood were powered out of the scubber-holes’]. The 
gallies being beaten off, some of the Turks taken prisoners were presented 
to the queen, who pleasanly remarked that they looked like Turks, in their 
apparel and countenances. There were 30,000 persons to witness this ex- 
hibition ; and when the queen was conducted back, the trained bands fired 
two vollies. Ta the evening, Lady Drummond, delivered to the mayor, as a 
present from the queen, a gold ring set with diamonds, supposed to be worth 
£60, which the mayor wore next day about his neck, linng by a gold chain. 

On the following Tuesday, the mayor and council with a guard of trained 
bands, attended the qneen on her departure. At Lawford’s gate the queen 
took her leave, observing, she never knew she was a queen till she same to 
Bristol, when she departed to Siston in Gloucestershire. 


No stage-players were allowed to play in Bristol this St. James's 
tide, in consequence of the danger that was apprehended from the 
plague being in many places in Wales, 

Dr. White settled £100 per annum for repairs of highways 
about Bristol, particularly ten miles on the road towards Oxford, the 
whole road to Bath, and five miles in every market road to Glouces- 
tershire and Somersetshire, 

Robert Redwood gave by will a house in King-street, fora library 
for the public use. 

The corn (wheat, rye, and barley) imported into Bristol, from 
Sept. 1613 to June 1614, in 104 vessels, was 25,105 quarters. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1614 Thomas James John Langton, Humphry Hooke 


Mrs Elizabeth James, wife of Dr. James, gave the corporation a 
silver cup and cover, double gilt, weight thirty ounces. 


1615 John Whitson William Baldwin, John Tomlinson 


This year was erected and built the library in the Marsh. 

A felon peers to death in Newgate, because he would be tried 
by God and Somersetshire,. and not by his country, which was no 
plea to his indictment. 


1616 Thomas Farmer Henry Yate, Heary Hobson 
1617 George Harrington Matthew Warren, William Turner 


The above mayor went through the city trying the weights and 
measures, and renewed all that were faulty: also, he tried the 
colliers’ sacks, and cut to pieces those that heid not their measure. 
Butter being dear, he bronght it out of the ships that were outward- 
bound, and sold it in the market at a reasonable price. 

Nov, 11.—Died, aged 73, Sir George Snigge, knt. serjeant-at-law, 
and one ‘of the Barons of the Exchequer, He was a native of 
Bristol, and many years its recorder. His body lay in state six 
weeks at the Tailors’ hall, and was buried in St, Stephen’s church. 
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The Earl of Arundal (a privy councillor) came to Bristol, and 
had no. entertainment of the city, which he much resented, and 
afterwards refused the courtesy preferred him. He wes a Catholic. 

Nicholas Felton, seventh Bishop of Bristol, Prebendary of St. 
Pauls, translated to Ely. 

MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 


1618 John Gay Thomas Cecill, Thomas Wright > 
1619 Thomas Packer William Lessett, Humphry Brown 


Rowland Serehfield, eighth Bishop of Bristol, Vicar of Charlbury, 
in Oxfordshire, 


1620 John Doughty Andrew Charlton, Peter Miller 


A motion was intended to be made in Parliament by the Bishop 
of Bristol, to increase the livings of the clergy in Bristol, which the 
corporation determined most strenuously to oppose. 


The Society of St. Stephen’s Ringers commenced. 
1621 Robert Rogers Richard Aldworth, Richard Long 

Sir William Penn, knt., father of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
born in Bristol. 

The Earl of Pembroke, Lord High Steward of Bristol. 


1622 William Young, Edward Cox, William Janes 


In Whitsun-week, Earl Grey, his brother, and Lord Clanricarde, 
their father-in-law, came from Bath, and were entertained by the 
mayor (Robert Rogers, soap-maker). They slept at the White- 
Sims Broad-street, und walked about the Marsh, then returned to 

ath, 

Thomas Cecill (wire-drawer, and sheriff in 1618) ejected from the 
common-council for his misdemeanors. 

Robert Wright, ninth Bishop of Bristol, Canon of Wells, trans- 
lated to Litchlield and Coventry. He had the stone pulpit wade, 
and the opposite seats for the corporation. ‘He caused the lower 
window in the College to be made, whereby the church had more 
light than formerly. He set up also the organs and pictures about 
the church.” The pictures were those of the representation of the 
Deluge, and the Prophets and Apostles in the organ-screen. 

John, Lord Digby, Baron of Sherborne, was created the first Earl 
Bristol. He received the honour Sept. 15th, and shortly afterwards 
came to Bristol. He is celebrated in this reign for the part consigned 
to him in the unsuccessful negociations to accomplish a marriage 
between the daughter of the King of Spain and Prince Charles. 


1623 William Pitt . Oliver Snell, Ezekiel Wallis 
1624 Henry Gibbs William Pitt, Nathaniel Boucher 


“The corn-market in Wine-street built, and a great well sunk at 
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the end of it, and a great pump set there at the city's charge” The 
roof of it rested upon sixtcen pillars, divided by four arched entrances, 
over which, in the pedimerts, were placed coats of arms. &c, Tho 
pavement was mosaic. 

Seven persons were hanged—-two for witchcraft, two for murder, 
and three for unnatural practices. 


MAYOR, SHERIFFS. 
1625 John Parker George Knight, John Taylor 


“ By an act of common-courcil, Brandon-hill was adjudged to 
the mayor and sheriffs, but the citizens were allowed to dry their 
clothes there.” 

March 27.—James I. died, and succeeded by his son Charles I. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 
CHARLES I. 


Great Britain had now, by a series of wrenches, obtained a certain 
degree of liberty out of the hands of its sovereigns. From King 
John the people obtained the decided protection of the laws; and 
the adoption of the Protestant religion, in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
operated, in a most powerful manner, in raising a spirit of indepen- 
dance and extending freedom of thought amongst them. The 
carly part of the seventeenth ceatury is remarkable for a great con- 
test about to take place between the king and the subject—one party, 
consisting chietly of the mercantile classes of the country, and a 
puritanical sect intimately allied to the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
required an abridgement of the arbitrary power of the monarch, and 
that a greater difference should be paid to the parliaments :—the 
other party, principally members of the Charch of England (who 
proved the most loyal of the king's subjects) and country gentlemen, 
maintained the royal authority as it existed. 

Early in the reign of Charles I. the Bristolians were his supporters, 
but a series of oppressions that ensued induced the majority of them 
to join the opposite faction. On the 27th of March, 1625, Charles 
commenced ths reign ; and on Friday, April ist, he was proclaimed 
in Bristol King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, at the Qigh 
Cross by the sheriffs, the mayor and council, dressed in seurlet and 
bareheaded, standing at the Tolzey. Fcur trumpets sounded before 
and after.* 


* There was present at this proclamation Jeffry Allagagha, born a Greek, 
but educated a Turk, and was chief Basha of Constautinople. In his pro- 
gress as ambassador to the king, he quartered at Bristol, and dined with the 
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PARLIAMENTARY DISSENSIONS, 


On the 18th of June, after repeated prorogations, the king 
summoned his first parliament at Westminster, which granted him 
a supply of two subsidies, amounting to £112,000, to carry on his 
continental wars. The king adjourned his pariiament (July 11th) in 
consequence of the plague which raged in London, and carried off 
5205 persons; “but God miraculously preserved Bristol, although it 
came so near as Lawford’s gate, which merciful preservation was so 
esphe taken to heart by Mr. Yeamans, the worthy pastor of St. 
Philip’s, that scarce any exercise passed him all his life, without 
commemorating the sume. August Ist, Charles re-assembled his 
parliament at Oxford, when he made another demand for sapplies, to 
which the commons reniained inexorable, who, besides being gene- 
tally of the puritan party, and consequently had great influence over 
the country, were disgusted at the promotion of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and of the influence he had over the king. 

In consequence of the inflexible disposition of the parliament, the 
king dissolved it, taking advantage of the plague which raged at 
Oxford. On the 6th of Feb., 1626, the Icing summoned a new 
parliament, which he found, to a certain extent, more pliable; for 
the commons granted him a limited supply, conditionally that they 
should have the power of regulating oan controlling every part of 


mayor on the day in qustion, After dinner he walked to view the city, aod 
the same night the merchants invited him to supper, at his lodging, the 
Crown in High street. They would not suffer him, nor his followers, to 
spend a penny in the city, but expended liberally themselves. Understand. 
ing he wanted a horse for his journey, and intended to hire one of a carrier, 
the merchants freely bestowed a good gelding upon him, richly caparisoned 
with which, the next day, they accompanied him part of his journey, an 
then * lovingly took their leave.” 


* The unpopularity of the Duke of Buckingham occasioned him two 
violeut attacks, during the session of 1626—one from the Earl of Bristol, the 
other from the Commons. When the new parliament was summoned, the 
king gave orders, that the custom of sending a writ to Bristol should not be 
observed. ‘The Earl petitioned the House of Lords, that they would use 
ther influence with the king, to obtain what was his due as a peer of the 
realm, The writ was sent him; but an accompanying letter from the Lord 
Keeper commanded him, in the hing’s name, to absent himself from parlia- 
ment. Bristol conveyed this letter to the Lords, and asked their advice, 
who withdrew the king's prohibition, and allowed the earl to take his seat ; 
but the king immediately ordered his atrorney-general to commence an ac- 
tion against him for high treason. By way of re-crimivation, the earl ac- 
cused Buckingham of hightreason, ‘The Commons accused him of rapacity 
and avarice, which never came to a fall determination, nor did they follow 
up the impeachment of Bristol; bat, in the interim, the duke was chosen 
Chancellor of Cambridge University—an affront which the Commons londly 
complained of ; but it occasiuned the thanks of the king, in a letter to the 
university, in which he highly extolled the duke. 

Q 
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the government, which met with the king’s reluctant consent. An 
alarming. hostility continued to prevail between the king and parlia- 
ment, which terminated with the dissolution of the latter the same 
ear, 

% No now parliament assembled until March 17th, 1628, when the 
same hostility prevailed: they embodied their grievances into the 
form of ao ordinary bill, complaining of forced louns, benevolences, 
taxes without consent of par'iament, arbitrary imprisonments, the 
billeting of soldiors, and martial law, against ail of-which an eternal 
remedy was to be provided. To this bill, which was called a 
Petition or Riat, the king reluctantly gave his consent (1628). 
The commons were about to follow up this petition hy a remon- 
strance against the levying of tonnage and poundage without the 
consent of parliament, to prevent which, the — suddenly pro- 
rogned the parliament, June 26th. On the 23rd of August, the 
Duke of Buckingham was assassinated at Portsmouth: whien the 
news of this event reached Bristol, 1500 soldiers, who arrived in 
Bristol in July. and had been very unruly, became * like lambs, 
walking the streets like apparitions or ‘ghosts, not knowing what to 
do, and soon after they were all sent to Ireland.” Parliament re- 
assembled January 20th, 1629; and, in ‘the course of the session, 
the commons framed a remonstrance against the levying of tonnage 
and poundage, which passed the commons while the speaker was 
forcibly held in the chair, and in a few days (March 10) parliament 
was dissolved, 


THE LEVYING OF SHIP-MONEY. 


After the assassination of Buckingham, the king resolved to be 
his own minister, and to trust chiefly for his support to the English 
hierarchy. Thus cireumstanced, for several years he levied taxes 
entirely as an irresponsible despot; yet, it is to be observed, that 
none of these taxes were in themselves burdensome. bat were obnox- 
ious only from the principle of their being raised without parlia- 
mentary sanction. In 1634, ship-money was introduced—at first 
it. was levied on the whole kingdom, each county beizg rated at a 
particular sam, which was afterwards assessed upon individuals: it 
amounted in all to £200,000, a sam entirely expended upon the 
navy. The fist writ was to the city of London (Oct. 20th, 1634) : 
about the same time, it is probable, a similar writ was sent to Bristol 
and other places, ordering the contributien to be raixed for 1635, 
With respect to this ship-money, the nation was divided in opinion 
—one party contended that the king liad no right to raise it on his 
own authority—the other, that such a right was constitutionally 
inherent in the crown. ddams, the writer of the following state- 
ment, scems to have adopted the latter opinion —‘* As this city hath 
been always loyal and faithful to its princes, so hath it been found 
serviceable and willing to assist their kings in any kind of wars, 
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whensoever they should have occasion to use them, So this year, 
our king’s majesty hearing of preparations in France and Holland, in 
leagne together, and not being certain of true peace from either of 
them, furnished a fleet to watch their intents, under command of 
captains of great experience and valour, to whom the French and 
Hollanders strack their colours in greater submission than was ex- 
pected. Towards the maintenance and setting forth of this fleet our 
city gave £2163 13s. 4d." The following items, dated 1636, 


appear among the distribution of ships to the several shires of Eogland 
and Wales. 


Bristol....one ship of 100 tons....40 men.... £1000 charge. 
_ Liverpool....no ship....£25 charge. 


The discontent in Bristol, in consequence of these extortions, is 
shewn it the circumstance, that the complaints made to the govern- 
ment gave occasion fora special commission, dated Westminster, 
Noy. 30th, 1637, “to enquire what moneys have been illegally col- 
lected at Bristol.” It was directed to the Marquis of Hamilton, 
—TLord Mohan, Baron of Okehampton—-Sir William Balfour, knight 
—Warwick Mohnn, Esq:—Sir James Hamilton, knight—and 
pa Powlet, and Charles Fox, Esquires. Tho substance is as 
vliows.— 


“ Whereas the king has been credibly informed that divers sums of mone 
have been illegally collected in Bristol, from the subjects of his father a 
himself, by order of the magistrates and other officers of that city, whereby 
they have been grievously oppressed ; and whereas the magistrates, officers, 
merchants, citizens, and other persons of Bristol, have unlawfully assamed 
to themselves power to levy great sums of money upon goods and mer 
chandizes brouglit into and carried out of Bristol, amounting to a very great 
sum yearly, forcing the owners to pay the sum by distraining their ships, 
&c,—the king therefore gives to the commissioners above-named, or apy two 
of them, power to enquire by examinations and depositions, on oath, what 
sims of money have been collected duting his own or his father’s reign, 
from aay person, by warrant or o:der of any magistrate, or other officer of 
that city, and to examine all writings and records which mention any such 
sums collected, and to inquire into whose hands such writings now are; and 
to inquire what warrant or authority those magistrates and officers had for 
taking such money; and by what persons any money duc to the king had 
been received, and into whose hands it came, and what records, &c. there 
are of such money, and in whose hands they now are, and how those sums 
of money have been kept or expended ; and also what greivance or damage 
the levying of the money has occasioned. And also to inquire what sums 
of money have been levied on goods exported and imported, and what was 
the anioant of those sums yearly ; and what ships aud merchandizes have 
been attached and distrained for those soms, and where are the accounts 
relating to those slups, &c. And the king orders them to require the 
pernsal and inspecuon of all records, registers, &c. which mention the 
levying of the sums mentioned above; and to take copies or extracts of 
those records, &c. and to take care that those records, &c. shall be kept 
‘safe, and ready to be produced by those whohave the eusiody of them, at 
their peril, without being altered, interlived, or any way vitiated. More- 
over the king gives authority to inquire into all other frauds and oppressions 
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whatsoever, which may tend to discovering and recovering any sums of 
money levied as aforesaid, and to enquire into all forfeitures and penalties 
accruing to the king thereby ; and likewise into ail othe: frauds, contempts, 
and misdemeanors concerning the premises. Lastly, the king orders all 
mayors, &c. to assist them. 


From the tenor of this commission, it may be supposed that its 
object was to enquire into the unjust levies of money, which had 
been practised by the authorities in Bristol, that justice might be done 
to those who had heen oppreszed. They were also to inquire what 
sums were due to the king; and from the manner in which this com- 
mission was really executed, it will be seen that raising money for 
the king was its sole intention. The magistrates of Bristol were at 
this time (1638) much annoyed by pursuivants ; aud many persons 
were served to appear in Loadon, where they were examined upon 
oath, as to their exports and imports, during many years before, in 
sundry ships, according to notes of information gathered from the 
custom-house books—likewise, what they knew of others, their 
friends or partners, the entries of whom were doubtful: this occa- 
sioned some, for their own acquittal, to criminate others, ‘he mer- 
chants’ clerks were also resorted to, as to what information they could 
give of their employers—-stubbornness on their parts was punished 
with imprisonment; and one clerk is mentioned as having been im- 

risoned both in Bristol and London.—Another clerk being from 
ome, they came about midnight to his house, which they ransacked 
for books. These examinations being recorded, the merehants were 
often recalled, and again questioned. From September to December 
Bristol was perpetually vexed by these emissaries of the king, who 
prowled about the city, and prosecuted their inquiries alike against 
of tradesmen, when a journey to London (no enviable 

task at this period) and other grievances awaited them. 

Some of these impositions are particularized—The soapmokers, 
besides being constrained to pay £4 per ton for the commodity they 
manufactured, were rated to the quantity they should yearly make, 
and an overseer was appointed to account of it. About thirty were 
summoned to London, on a charge of making more than their allow- 
ance, or that they paid for; for this offence they suffered imprison- 
ment and penalty—this latter amounted in all to £20,000—besides 
other inconveniences, before they could be discharged. Another 
sort of commissioners were for the brewers, in behalf of whom, 
some of the principals of that company rode to London, where they 
had no remedy; but every brewer was enjoined to pay 40 marks per 
year for a commission. Besides all these, several owners and 
niasters of ships, of Welsh boats, and others likely to give intelli- 
gence, were examined upon oath as to what they knew, or could re- 
member, of the imports and exports since the death ef Queen Eliza- 
beth. Another sort of commissioners made inquiry for chureb lands, 
for which any thing were due or owing to the crown. Enquiries 
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were also made of ministers, clerks, constables, churchwardens, and 
other officers and ancient mer, as to what they knew more of such 
houses and religious places, beyoud what they were already furnished 
with: consequently, they were brought to remote places, from 
whence they collected sums of moncy for matters not previously 
enquired of. 

The severity of these proeeedings induced the citizens to apply to 
the king for redress; for this purpose, four aldermen, with several 
merchants end other attendants, went voluntarily to London, and had 
an interview with his Majesty, to whom they presented their peti- 
tion. Ue regretted that he had granted such commissions, which he 
could not then recal ; but he gave them permission to prefer a bill in 
the star-chamber, and to retain say councillors they thought proper, 
to plead for them before the lords of the privy-council—this appeared 
an act of condescension on the part of his Majesty; for previously 
no redress could be obtained against the arbitrary conduct of the 
-commissioners. ‘The petitioners stayed in London, at no small ex- 
pences for trial, for about eight weeks, without obtaining a favourable 
result, further than the king’s encouragement to persevere with their 
suit, accompanied with a promise of his mediation, ‘* when it came 
to the highest.” 

The continued exaction of the ship-money excited a geaeral dis- 
position to resistance; in consequence of which, and the wars he 
prosecuted against his Scottish subjects, the king called together his 
fourth English parliament (April 13th, 1640); but finding it bent 
upon a redress of grievances. he thought fit to dissolve it, and trust 
for support principally to the clergy. 


SITTING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


A series of disasters in the Scottish wars determined the king to 
negociate a peace ; and it was soon after agreed at a council of peers, 
that the present dissensions should be referred to the parliaments of 
the two countries. The English parliament met in November, 1640, 
and immediately commenced a series of measures for effectually and 
permanently abridging the royal authority, There was even a large 
paity who contemplated the total abolition of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic. Religion was, in appearance, the 
moving spring of the revolution, and the destruction of the episcopal 
establishment anxiously desired by many. All were alike infuriated 
against the Catholics, who, on every occasion, suffered much from 
the existing factions. Towards the close ot the year i641, it was 
generally agreed by moderate people, that the king had granted 
redress of most of the abuses of which the British constitution were 
deemed blameable; but the leaders in the House of Commons felt, 
that if they once allowed the king tv resume his authority, there 
would be no safety for them ; theretore, they prepared a paper called 
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Tue Remonsrrance, containing an elaborate view of all the pre- 
sent and past grievances, which they not only presented to the king, 
but widely disseminated amongst the people, with whom it served to 
increase the prevailing disaffection. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


The disunion between the king and his parliament, it was evident, 
could only be decided by the sword, Both parties foresaw the 
rising storm, and severally employed themselves in preparing for war. 
The king knowing the importance of Bristol, in the spring or summer 
of 1652, sent a letter to the mayor, exhorting the city to obedience, 
and complaining of “ upstart sects in religion,” and of the rebellious 
conduct of “some malevolents to his person,” and to exhort the city 
not to join in raising forces against him. The common-council, 
however, thought proper to put themselves in a posture of defeace ; 
and operations were immediately carried into effect for the purpose of 
increasing and strengthening— 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF BRISTOL. 


At the expence of the chamber, the old walls were repaired—the 
* gates and portcullises were made strong, with great chuins hanged 
up within them, and great strong rails, full of long iron spikes, with- 
out every gate, so that no horses could pass by or over them. ‘The 
castle likewise was repaired, with many forts on the walls,” and 
cannon were planted on them. The castle was rendered so com- 
plately strong, according to the military power of that age, that it 
was represented by the unquestionable evidence of many engineers, 
and other military men of both parties, as being defensible against 
any attack whatever, and ¢apable of holding out for many montlis, 
even after the city should be taken, 


The following account of the castle—which is the last description 
we have of it previous to its demolition—ss it stood at the time the 
city was taken by Prince Rupert, in July 1643, is part of the evi- 
dence of Serjeant-Major Edward Wood, one of Governor Ficnnes’s 


officers. — 


“The castle was a very large strong hold, fortified with a very broad 
deepe ditch or graft,in part wet and dry, having a very good weliin it: the 
castle stood upon a lofty steepe mount, that was, not mnabie, * % *  * 
The toote of the castle upon a monnt or rampart was fortified with a gallant 
well flanking, whieh with its well scraping must needs strengthen it trom 
battering; the parrapet at the base being, as [ ghesse, twelve foote thicke. 
The walls of the casule were very high, weil repaired, stored with strong 
flanking towers aud galleries on the top, and if with a little earth lined, L 
am sure had been past the power of cannon to batter; but as they were not 
much hurt (1 thinke) could have been done by the enemy »nto them, 
Within these walls Was an exceeding high fort or tower that commanded 
both towne and castle, and J am persuaded so strong that it could not have 
been battered ; and in case the walls of the castle had been beaten down, 
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there was open ground large and possible enough to have made retrench- 
ments. As for sonldiers and armes to defend this castle there was more 
than was needfal, Mr. Hazard (who was reported the chief store-keeper) 
said in my hearing that there were 70 barrels of powder remaining in it at 
the surrender ; and the governor said, he could make match every day as 
fast as he should spend it. [know not any necessary provisions either of 
men, armes, artillery, vietuals, or any thing else that was necessary for the 
defence of the castle that was wanting, but that there was plenty of all 
things for its defence for divers moneths : as likewise the forts about the 
town were held and victualled ; by which means of holding the forts and 


castle, the enemy would have had bad possession of the town that was com- 
manded by these.” 


The ancient fortificatious of the city being deemed insufficient, it 
was resolved to constiuct an additional line round the city, For 
this purpose a fort was built on the summit of Braxnor-Htxt, the 
area surrounded by a wall three feet thick, and in some places 15 
feet high from the bottom of the ditch to the level of the area. On 
the summit of the bill is a conical mount, the top of which is about 
45 fectin diamoter, and as much as 20 feet above the base—this 
mount is surrounded by avery deep ditch. and joins the area of the 
fort like the keep of an ancient castle—oa this fortress were planted 
six pieces of cannon. From hence a double diteh, and double ram- 
parts, were carried down the hill towards the river, to another fort 
called Warer-Fort, which was built on the very edge of the rock 
overlooking the river, and seven cannons were placed there—the 
distance between it and the river may be about 150 yards, and be- 
tween the two forts about 320 yards. From the foot of the rock, 
close under the Water-Fort, the ditch, it is conjectared, proceeded to 
to the river, where was a gate at the road leading to the Hotwells. 
From Brandon- Hill Fort, on the other side, the line, consisting of a 
single ditch and rampart, passed down the hill, and crossed Berkeley- 
square, nearly at the south-eastern border of it, to Essex-Forr, 
supposed to have been in Park-row, the precise spot not being 
known, The line proceeded up the hill, on the top of which was 
built the WinpMeco Fort, whieh in 1644 Prince Rupert and Lord 
Hopton made pentagonal, and calied the Garrat or Rovar Fort 
—22 gnus were mounted upon it; and in 1650, during Cromwell's 
Protectorate, walls were made about it by order of parli-meat, who 
geve £1000 towards the work. The line then passed across the 
main street of St. Michael’s hill, at the back part of the gardens of 
Southwell-street, until it came to Cotsrox’s Mount—an artticial 
hillock situate behind the Montague-tavern, the greater part of which 
is cut away by the road—this place, also called a redoubt, wes 
mounted with seven pieces of ordnance. From this fort the line 
proceeded to Prior-Hitt Forr, which was situated on the edge of 
the hill called Prior’s hil!, or Nine-tree-hill—this fort was mouiuted 
with 13 pieces of ordnance, and had two tiers of loop-holes. From 
thence the line crossed Stoke's croft obliquely (near where the Baptist 
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academy now stands) Newfoundland-street, and the Froom by 
means of a bridge, to Lawford’s gate, which was enlarged and 
strengthened, and mounted with seven pieces of ordnance. ** From 
the river to Lawford’s gate no new work was neccessary, the old 
town ditch must have been sufficient, and the same was surely the 
case with the remainder of the line as far as the river Avon.” 

On the Somersetshire side, Temple, including Tower-harratz and 
Temple-gate, had 14 picces of ordnance mounted. At Redcliff 
were 15 cannons mounted, some of them probably on the side of the 
river, and some at the church, which was occupied as a military post 
of great strength. Through the whole of Somersetshire side no 
new works were necessary, the old walls, ditches, aud gates being 
uncommonly strong. 

The precise time when these lines and fortifications were com- 
pleted isnot known. ‘The common-council began the work, and 
the repairing of the old walls was finished before the battle of Edge- 
hill (1642), Colonel Fiennes expended large sums upon it, and 
Prince Rapert “ had well nigh brought a line or rampire of earth 
round about the town.”—Several instances are given of the unfisisLed 
state of the line. The material of which this line was composed 
appears to have heen generally of earth—that which was thrown 
out of the ditch being formed into a breastwork on the inside. ‘The 
forts and sconces built on the line were of stone, which, in some 
instances, remain to the present time. 

For the purpose of defending these fortifications, the militia of the 
city was called out, and exercised by Denzil Hollis, a well known 
arliamentary leader, who had been appointed lieutenant of the city. 
‘he militia consisted of 8000 men, bearing arms, and actually in 
training ; and the population of the city is stated at 40,000 persons. 

Bristol was now of more importance to both parties than any 
place in the country, not merely as a military station, defended by 
an armed population of its own, but also as the principal sew-port in 
the West of England. It was particularly important at this period, 
on account of the rebellion which raged in Ireland; for it was 
chiefly through Bristol that arms and other necessaries were sent to 
the southern part of that country, The war in Ireland being prin- 
cipally promoted by parliament, the money avd clothes exported by 
them throngh Bristol proves that their authority was recognized here 
before their troops were admitted. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY FORCES IN BRISTOL. 


Upon a demand of the parliament for the command of the army, 
the king broke off all amicable intercourse, and retired with his 
family to York---from whence, while the above preparations were 
making, he sent the Marquis of Hertford, with a commission of 
array, to secure Somersetshire, The marquis arrived at Wells about 
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the latter part of July, 1642, and, with Lord Paulet, and other 
loyal men of the county, began to raise forces. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges of Wraxall, and Mr, Thomas Smyth of Ashton, were sent 
to get leave to bring certain troops of horse into Bristol. But this 
the mayor refused, alleging as a reason, that he had received orders 
from the king (Feb. 1642) to receive no forces, on his side or the 
parliament’s, but to keep and defend the city for the king’s use.* 
After this refusal, Lord Paulet rejoined the Marquis of Hertford at 
Wells, from whence they were driven away, August Gth, by a 
superior number brought together at Chewton-Mendip, by the com- 
mittee of parliament, and some disaffected gentlemen of the county. 
The marquis retired to Sherborne, where he worsted some forces of 
the parliament under the Earl of Bedford; but he was afterwards 
forced to retreat through the conaty, Lord Paulet having quitted him 
at Somerton. 

Bristol, however, was of too much importance to be overlooked by 

either party, and as the royalists had been refused, the parliamenta~ 
rians next attempted to gain admission. ‘‘Sir Alexander Popham 
sent 500 horse to Bedminster, intending to make up 1000 on the 
parliament’s behalf; but the common-council then refused him, and 
set the trained bands to watch and ward, as well without the gates as 
within, to keep out all strange forces, by night and day, 100 at least 
armed with pikes, and muskets, and ball” But the faction had 
grown too strong in the west to be so disappointed ; therefore Colonel 
Thomas Essex, who had been sent by parliament about a month 
before, with two regiments of infantry, to take ion of Glou- 
cester, being invited by some of ‘the citizens of Bristol to secure this 
place also for the parliament, marched his troops here Dee, 2nd, 
1642. Some shew of resistance was made, “and for two days the 
gates were double warded, and the magistrates, besides their old 
store of munition, of which they were well provided, procured 300 
new musquets, made to furnish the trained bands and others that 
wanted them.” The loyalists in the city prepared for defence, and 
planted two guns at the High Cross, and two at Froom-gate, at 
which latter place they had an affray with Colonel Essex, who 
attempted there to enter. 

Meanwhile, the mayor and council being assembled at the Tolzey, 
in appearance maintained the city for the king; yet it seems that a 
surrender had been contemplated by the ruling party in the conimon- 
council, for when about 100 women, some of whom were wives to 
common-council-men, headed by the mayoress, went in a tumulta- 
ous manner to the Tolzey, and presented petitions for admitting the 


* Richard Aldworth is mentioned in our list as mayor in 1642; but as he 
did not enter upow his office’ till September that year, we are to eoncinde it 
was his predecessor, John Lock, who refused admittance to the king’s forces. 
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parliamentary troops, the magistrates ordered that the gates should be 
opened. Froom-gate was kept by the royalists, so no entrance could 
be effected that way, but during the affray before-mentioned, Colonel 
Essex, with his two regiments, were admitted at Newgate, it is said, 
by the contrivance of a woman, when he immediately took upon 
upon himself the governorship of the city, having been appointed to 
that office by the Karl of Essex, general of the parliamentary forces. 


“It now appeared evident that the factions had become so powerful 
as to lay the foundation for the political parties which even now exist, 
although with less animosity.* From the above circumstances it 
may appear, that the king's cause was extremely unpopular in Bristol. 
A majority for the parliament certainly existed among the magis- 
trates, but the citizens themselves were much divided in opinion, for 
during Colonel Essex’s government a petition was forwarded to the 
king, praying for an accommodation between bim and the parlia- 
ment, and complaining of the miseries which the war had brought 
upon them. The king returned an answer by Lord Faulkland, 
principal Secretary of State, expressing his willingness that a speedy 
and fair settlement of the popular difference should take place. 

The conduct which Colonel Essex pursued in the city occasioned 
him to be extremely unpopular amongst his party. He was accused 
of spending his time in feasting and visiting with gentlemen and 
ladies, which offended the puritanical spirit of his associates—of 
neglecting to go on with the fortifications of the city—and of keep- 
ing a and associating with persons of known royalist princi- 
ples. His violent temper appears to have been a subject of com- 
plaint: for on Jan. 23rd, 1643, being in arrears of pay with his 
troopers, they went in an orderly manner to his lodging, to state the 
inconveniences they were under for want of ready money. He 
appeared before them with a loaded pistol in his hand, and thrusting 
some forcibly out of the apartment, he shot one William Kendall 
through the head. These circumstances coming to the ears of the 
Earl of Essex, he gave orders to Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes (son of 
Lord Say) who commanded a detatchment at Wiltshire, to march to 
Bristol, and there act as circumstances may require. He was 
specially commissioned to remove Colonel Essex, if he found 
sufficient reason, and to send him to the general in chief at Windsor. 
Fiennes entered the city, Feb. 16th, with five troops of horse, and 
in two days was followed by Colonel Popham and Sir Edward 
Fraiactord, with another considerable body. Fiennes was not long 


* The parliamentarians were by the other party styled RounpHEADs, in 
consequence of their wearing short hair; in return, the friends of the par- 
liament bestowed upon their opponents the epithet of Maticnants. The 
royalists were also in the field called CAvAtrers, from so many of them 

ng horsemen. 
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in finding sufficient reason for the removal of Essex; for on Feb. 
27th, he was surprised by a party of Fiennes’s troops at Capt. Hill's 
house, at Redland, where he had been invited to an entertainment, 
and having only three or four servants at hand, Fiennes took him 
risoner, under pretence that he intended to deliver up the city to the 
ing’s forces—from thence he was escorted to Berkeley Castle on 
his way to Windsor. 

Colonel Fiennes being now possessed of the governorship (the 
authority of parliament fully established in the city) he set about 
increasing its defensive resources, and completing the fortifications. 
Associated with the magistracy, he levied a tax of €55 15s, a week, 
for three months, on every man’s property. As this assessment was 
found insufficient, though it was not confirmed by the authority of 
parliament, he had recourse to extortion, by representing to respect- 
able individuals the danger they stood in from the necessiated 
soldiery. The loyalists were particularly liable to these oppressions, 
and were subject to much personal insult—it became dangerous for 
them to walk the streets, on which occasions they were spit at and 
threatened, and reproached as Malignants and Papists, and were 
liable to imprisonment, if found beyond the city bounds, 


CONSPIRACY AMONGST THE ROYALISTS. 


The i mae heaped upon the royalists gave rise to a conspiracy 
amongst them, ‘The principal abettors were Mr. Robert Yeamans, 
merchant and alderman (sheriff in the year 1641) and Mr. George 
Boucher, merchant, whose associates, according to their adversaries’ 
account, amounted to 2000 persons, A short time before the arrival 
of Colonel Essex, Mr. Yeamans reccived a commission from the 
king to raise a regiment for his service in Bristol. He afterwards 
took a very active part in fulfilling this commission, attaching to his 
side many citizens, and some officers of the garrison who had served 
under Essex, and were disaffected at his removal. The king, com- 
mending their conduct, on the 6th of March, 1643, sent Prince 
Rupert, accompanied by his brother Maurice and George Lord 
Digby, with an army of 10,000 horse and foot, from Basingstoke. 
The approach to the city, on the Somersetshire side, had been pre- 
vented by the breaking down of Keynsham-bridge, agreeably to a 
resolve of Fiennes's council of war. On the 7th of March, the 
royal army reached Horfield and Westbury, and on the 8th advanced 
to Dardham-Down, where they brought hay and provisions, and 
burnt fires all night. 

On the night of the 8th, one party of the royalists met at Mr. 
Yeaman’s house in Wine-street, which was nearly opposite the 
guard-house, having a side door in the lane—here they were to arm 
themselves, several weapons being in the house for that purpose. 
Another party met at the house of Mr. Boucher, near Froom-gate, 
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Christmas-street, where arms were provided. Other places besides 
were appointed for the conspirators to meet, Capt. Hilsdon and 
Lieut. Moore, two officers gained over to the royalists, were that 
night on the main guard, which was kept at the guard-house, in 
Wine-street, then called the grand court of a ilsdon was to 
go his second round about midnight (himself on horseback) wearing 
a scarlet gippo or coat; and when with his party, whom he had 
gained to his side, he should arrive at Froom-gate, they were to 
seize the guard there. Mr. Boucher and his confederates, at the 
same time were to assail the outside of Froom-gate and Newgate, 
while Mr. Yeamans and his company proceeded to the guard-house, 
to secure the guard; and were, with the ordnance found there, 
to scour the city of all who opposed them. As soon as Froom-gate 
should be in their possession, Prince Rupert was to receive notice by 
the ringing of St. Michael’s and St. John’s bells, when the royal 
troops were to march immediately to Froom-gate, each individual 
wearing a piece of white tape, and the watch-word to be “ Charles.” 
About ten o’clock at night, when all were anxiously waiting the 
appointed time, Hilston and Moore sent to Mr. Yeamans, and 
directed him instantly to dismiss the men assembled in his house. 
Before this could be accomplished, Captain Buck, with a pany 
of musketeers, sent by the governor and council, surrounded the 
house; and, after a slight resistance, Mr. Yeamans, and 24 men in 
arms, surrendered themselves. Sixty men armed with muskets 
were found at Mr. Boucher’s: fifty-one, with himself, were taken, 
and sent under a strong guard to the castle—-the others effected 
their escape by a back door which opened upon the Froom. 

On the night of the discovery, Prince Rupert stationed a party 
at Gallows-field, St. Michael’s hill; but hearing of the ill success of 
his friends, he thought it expedient next morning to withdraw his 
forces. The following, from the Chronological Outline of Bristol, 
is supposed to have been written by Captain Gill of Redland.— 


** This plot being spoiled, and the gates kept close, that none should go 
ont to give Prince Rupert and his forces notice, made them expect till 
morning, when one gunner from the fort let fly at them, and killed a horse, 
which was found dead there the next day by our scouts ; immediately upon 
this, they all marched away, and were heard to curse the seamau that had 
betray’d them. 

“On Thursday Prince Roberts trumpeter came to towne, but as a spy, 
his errand was to demand two dead bodies that we killed upon the Downe, 
one whereof was one Stroud, as he said. The trumpeter enquired for mee 
and said, my Lord of Cleveland desired me to send him a pound of tobacco, 
but I being out of the way, Colonell Fines sent him one pound, and Colonell 
Popham another. We expected to hear of them again last night, but they 
oe mys and since they are marched quite away towards Cicester and 

xford, 

“The country came in to us very strong, and wee are very couragious 
(God be praised) and when that Sr. William Whaller comes, wee shall be 
so strong as to drive them out of these parts. He is not above 12 or 14 
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miles from us, and we expect him on Monday at the farthest, but he doth 
much good service as he comes along.” 


It is not accurately known how the conspiracy was discovered ; 
but it is attributed to the incaution of those concerned in it, and to 
the tattling of some females, who were very active on the parliament 
side. Fiennes received the thanks of both houses of parliament: 
he also received a commission from the Harl of Essex, empowering 
him to hold a council of war, himself being appointed president, to 
a with severity and expedition against the offenders, Mr, 

eamans and Mr. Boucher were kept chained by their necks and 
feet, in a dungeon of the castle, twelve weeks; during which they 
had neither fire nor light, and were not allowed the intercourse 
of their families and friends. On the Sth of May Mr. Yeamans 
was brought to trial, as was Mr. Boucher on the 22nd, before the 
council, ut the house of Mr. Robert Rogers (mayor of 1621) at the 
Bridge-end—this is the site now occupied by Messrs, Greenslade, 
Bartlett, and James's corn-factory. The court had no difficulty in 
finding them guilty, when they were sentenced to be hanged. ‘The 
king sent a message of threat to the governor, and the mayor 
ventured to intercede for their lives, but without avail. 

On the 30th of May, 1643, Mr. Yeamans and Mr. Boucher 
were brought out for execution. Fiennes, who was not without 
apprehension for the event, as the prisoners were of the first repute 
and honour in the city, and were generally beloved. ordered all the 
gates of the city to be closed, and filled the streets with troops. 
The gallows was erected in Wine-street, opposite the Nag’s Head 
Tavern—lately Savery & Co.'s banking-house, It was intended 
that the execution should have been performed before Mr. Yeaman’s 
own door, but the Corn-market then stood in the way. Many 
persons are said to have been struck down for praying for them. 
They were denied the assistance of their own clergymen, and three 
“schismatics” were appointed instead, who reviled them, and 
mee = them with hypocrisy and apcstacy, till they were turned off 
the ladder. 

Mr. Yeamans recommended his mother to the care of a guardian ; 
and his wife who was pregnant—having eight small children living 
—to the care of his father-in-law : he was buried in Christ-church :* 
his estate, which was of great value, was seized, except a small 
portion that cost his widow £500 to redeem. Mr. Boucher left a 


* In March, 1814, on sinkiug a vault near the vestry of Maryport-church, 
in the north aisle, under a mural monument, which had always been called 
the tomb of William Little, a Bristol grammarian, a corpse was found in a 
remarkably good state of preservation, which was erroneously said to have 
been the body of Mr, Yeamans. The heart was deposited in Mr. R, Smith’s 
anatomical museum, 
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wife and seven children: he was buried in St. Werburgh’s church— 
in the corner of the north aisle was a small square stone, with an 
inscription, to his memory ; his property also was confiscated. 


CAPTURE OF BRISTOL BY THE ROYALISTS, 


Soon after the above event, the king’s affairs were considerably 
improved in the west. Sir William Waller, who was sent by the 
parliament against the royalists, stationed himself at Bath, and 
gained a battle at Lansdown, July 5th, 1643, in sight of Bristol—-- 
on the spot were stands the monument of Sir Bevil Grenville, who 
was killed in the action.—Having pursued the royalists to Devizes, 
he was there defeated, and forced to retreat to Bristol, from whence, 
July 17th, he retired to London with 500 horse. Bristol was now 
= in a posture of defence, and the inhabitants required to 

rnish themselves with three months’ provision, the governor having 
promised to maintain the city for that length of time. 

On the 24th of July, the royalists attacked Bristol in six different 
places, which obliged Fiennes to withdraw his forces from the castle, 
consisting of 2500 foot, and a regiment of dragoons, to defend the 
walls. On the Somersetshire side, the attack was conducted by the 
Marquis of Hertford and Prince Maurice; and on the 26th of July, 
some of the assailants mounted the wall, but were repulsed with 
gest slaughter. The same day, on the Gloucestershire side, where 

rince Rupert commanded, Colonel Washington forced a passage 
through the hollow way between Brandon-hill and Windmill-fort— 
the top of Park-street-—to Froom-gate; but not without the loss of 
500 men, killed from the windows of the houses. The party then 
took possession of the house now Colston’s school, and continued 
two or three hours, till their ammunition was expended. Notwith- 
standing these assailants were inconsiderable, and the breach left free 
of any enemy, no advantage was taken of it by tho governor, 
although many officers, and even common soldiers, apprised him of 
it; but from mere cowardice, he ordered those who still defended 
the lize to retire within the city walls, on pain of death. About six 
or seven o’clock in the morning, the royalists began to re-appear, and 
with Prince Rupert quickly levelled the rampart, and entered. 
The garrison continued to annoy the assailants from the walls and 
gates; but, about nine o'clock, the governor alarmed ordered a 
parley to be beat, to which no attention was paid. At eleven 
o'clock, the governor consented that a sally should be made from 
Froom-gate, which at first met with some success, but the royalists 
soon rallied, and beat them back. Froom-gate was then barricadoed 
on the inside, with earth and wool-sacks, which service was princi- 
pally performed by women; but, at two o'clock, the governor 
proposed terms of surrender, upon which hostilities ceased. 

The terms of capitulation being agreed to, which required that 
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the governor, his troops, and adherents, should march out unmo- 
lested, and with their arms, the city was evacuated, and Prince 
Rupert entered at Newgate, Froom-gate being still barricadoed ; but 
the terms were very ill observed, for the garrison were plundered as 
they went out, and were otherwise ill-treated, 


On the 14th of December, Colonel Fiennes was brought to 
trial at St. Albans, before a council of war, asssembled by the 
special order of parliament, “for cowardly surrendering the City 
and Castle of Bristol. The following is a brief summary of the 
charges brought against him.— 


1. The removal of Colonel Essex. 

2. The execution of some of the chief citizens, by martial law, for only 
the intention, withont the action, of surrendering the city. 

3. The incurring a great expence, to the parliament and county, on the 
promise of a three months’ defence. 

4. That he had delivered up the city and castle without the consent of 
parliament, though the enemy were inconsiderable. 

5. That without the privity of a council of war he demanded a parley, 
though several officers and soldiers advised the contrary ; that he told the 
council of war, they must march away, leaving their arms and colours 
behind them, contrary to their vote; and that he suffered the town to be 
delivered up an hour before the time agreed upon, which occasioned the 
soldiers and inhabitants to be plundered. 

6. That during the three days’ siege, he gave no encouragement to the 
soldiers, though they killed nearly 1000 of the enemy, with the loss of only 
eight persons, by his own account; and that he called of the soldiers, and 
sounded, when a small party, not 200, had entered the line, and gave 
themselves up for lost, and when the enemy were so beaten, that they 
threw down their arms, and cried quarter. 

7. That he had an intention, beiore the siege, to deliver the city, by 
refusing to send away the prisoners formerly taken, ont off the castle, 
saying he would keep them to make his own conditions; and having 
reserved thirty barrels of gunpowder, with bullets proportionable, in case 
of necessity, yet surrendered the cily before reduced to extremity; and 
by moving Sic William Waller to depart the city before it was beseiged. 

8. That he surrendered when he had powder, ammunitiou, and provision 
for 1000 men, for three or four months. 

9. That he had attempted to justify his dishonourable conduct, by 
re-criminating the houses of parliament and the Earl of Essex—stating, he 
could not have expected any relief from them in less than 6 or 8 weeks. 

10. That Bristol was cowardly PA up to the enemy, who could not 
have taken it, if it had been defended by the governor. 


The following statement, which Mr. Pryn told Fiennes, in the 
course of his argument upon his defence, is very characteristic of 
the conduct of the Governor.— 


*«Even the women in the street called him coward, and his own mother 
would not believe, that he had delivered up a place of so much conse- 
quence, where it had heen proved ‘ he promised to lay his boues, making 
the flag of truce his winding-sheet, rather than quit it.’ The enemy’s 
commanders, upon viewing the works of the castle, had said, ‘All the 
devils in hell could not have taken the castle, had not the governor cow- 
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ardly surrendered it ; and that they might thank Fiennes for it." He had 
2500 men in the place, while the besiegers were at first not above 7 or 8000 
men, and those mostly horsemen; of whom more than 1400 were killed or 
wounded during the siege. The Bristol garrison might have held out as 
that of Gloucester had done, especially being furnished with good store of 
Bristol milk (sherry), strong wines, and water. There was no sickness, no 
want of provisions or necessaries, and no loss but of eight men. How 
then the city could be surrendered on pretence of an impossibility to keep 
it longer, it was not easy to conceive, especially when the very women were 
so brave as to offer to march with their children to the mouths of the 
enemy’s cannon, and damp the bullets? There were 1400 weight of match, 
besides a dray-load in the castle, when it was surrendered, and a match- 
maker with materials in the town to make more, besides a great deal in the 
city; and 90 barrels of powder in the castle, besides what was in the city. 
liad the defendant really saved 1500 armed men, as he aileged, this was 
but a poor equivalent for the loss of a place of that cousequence, strength, 
shipping, trade, and command by sea and land, with the hazard of the 
whole kingdom. The loss of Bristol would probably cost the parliament 
30,000 lives; and it was an excellent piece of good husbandry, to endanger 
the lives of 30,000 to save 1500!” 


- The trial lasted three days, and on December the 29th, Fiennes 

was sentenced to be beheaded. He entered an appeal in claim of 
his privilege as a member of the House of Commons, but, on better 
advice, withdrew it; and was afterwards pardoned by the general, 
on condition of his leaving the kingdom, 


In Bristol tke royalists obtained plunder to a considerable amount ; 
but it was prevented being sacked, by the citizens offering £1400, by 
way of composition. The king, therefore, sent a proclamation, that 
it should be death for any soldier to plunder, The quantity of 

owder left in the city amounted to 1700 barrels, with match and 

frallets in proportion ; also, sixty brass pieces of good ordnance— 
a quantity of arms—in the river, eighteen merchants’ ships, and four 
belonging to the Earl of Warwick, which arrived on the eve of 
surrender, with stores of ammunition. In the castle was found 
£100,000. 

Prince Rupert sent a messenger to the king, requesting of him the 
governorship for himself, which was immediately complied with. 
The Merquis of Hertford, however, became jealous of the prince: 
he bali Aesticnls of conferring the honour upon Sir Ralph Hope, 
assuming to himseif a priority, as being a superior officer, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Bristol. To accommodate this difference, the king 
resolved to journey himself to Bristol ; accordingly, he arrived here, 
from Oxford, August Ist, accompanied by his sons Prince Charles 
and the Duke of York—by Sir Edward Hyde, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (afterwards Lord Chancellor)—and some others of his 
ministers. ‘The royal party arrived after Temple-gate was shut, 
and the drawbridge drawn up; therefore, they took up their lodging 
ata small house on the bank of the moat in Pile-street (opposite 
the show-room of Messrs. Ricketts & Co,) Next day, the king and 
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his sons entered the city, and were entertained at Mr. Colston’s 
house, on the north-eastern side of Small-street. The king lodged 
at Mr. Alderman Creswicke’s, in the same street; and Prince 
Charles and the Duke of York, at Mr. Alderman Holworthy’s, 
directly opposite. On the 19th of February, 1644, the king signed 
a pardon te the mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of Bristol, for 
all former offences, excepting Nathaniel Fiennes, and others con- 
cerned in the proceedings against Messrs. Yeamans and Boucher. 

During his abode in Bristol, the king confirmed Prince Rupert in 
the governorship of the city; but decided he should appoint Sir 
Ralph Hopton depaty-governor, who, in fact, held the effective 
department, while the prince retained but a nominal title, and was 
genera!ly employed in active service with the army. About March 
Lith, 1645, Prince Charles, being almost 15 years of age, came to 
reside in Bristol, with his council, including Sir Edward Hyde. 
The prince stayed here till June Ist, when he left it for Barnstaple, 
dreading the plague which broke out, and the hostilities manifested 
against the city. 


RE-CAPTURE OF BRISTOL BY GENERAL FAIRFAX, 


After the unsuccessful Battle of Naseby, in Northamptonshire, 
the king retired to Ragland Castle, Monmouthshire, in allusion to 
which the following circumstance occurred, July 24th, 1645.— 


“‘ What is now called the New Ferry or Passage over the Severn may 
dispute antiquity with the Old Passage. The former belonged, time 
immemorial, to the respectable family of St. Pierre, and was suppressed 
by Oliver Cromwell, from the following occurrence :—The unfortunate 
Charles, being pursued by a strong party of the enemy, rode through 
Shire Newton, and crossed the Severn to Chiswell Pit, on the Gloaces- 
tershire side. The boat had scarcely returned, before a corps of about 
sixty republicans pursued him to the Black Rock, and instantly compelled 
the boatmen, with drawn swords, to ferry them across. The boatmen, who 
were loyalists, left them on a reef called the English Stones, which is 
separated from the Gloucestershire side by a lake, fordable at low water ; 
but the tide, which had just turned, flowed in with great rapidity, and 
they were ali drowned in attempting to cross. Cromwell, informed of 
this event, abolished the ferry, and it was not renewed antil the year 
1748. The renewal occasioned a law-suit between the family of St. Pierre 
and the guardiavs of the Duke of Beaufort. In the course of the suit, 
depositions taken by a Commission of Chancery, held at Bristol, psoved 
Mr. Lewis’s right to the ferry, and covfirmed this interestiag narrative.” 


Prince Rupert came to Bristol to prepare it for the siege which 
was deemed inevitable, On Thursday, August 2st, Gen. Fairfax, 
and his Lieutenent-General, Cromweil, appointed guards on the 
south side of the Avon, and quartered themselves at Keynsham. 
On the 22nd ot August, Colonel Welden’s brigade first shewed 
themselves to the city on Pile-hill. within musket-shot of the walls. 
—Guards were completed on the Somersetshire side, notwithstanding 
the besieged had succeeded in firing Bedminster, upon intimation 
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that the enemy intended to quarter 2000 men there. Saturday, 
August 23rd, the quarters and guards were completed on the 
Gloucestershire side. The besieged played their cannon from the 
Great Fort and Prior’s Fort, and made several ineffectual sallies 
during the siege. 

It being determined, September 2nd, to storm the city, negocia- 
tions were commenced between Fairfax and Prince Rupert, the 
former demanding the surrender of the city; but as no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained, the storming was commenced, Sept. J 0th, 
about two o'clock in the morning. The signal being given, accord- 
ing to agreement, by setting fire to a heap of straw and faggots at 
the top of Montpelier, and tke firing of four great guns against 
Prior’s Fort, the storm began at several points round the city, with 
determinate resolution. At day-break, the besiegers were masters 
of the several forts; but Prior’s Fort obstinately held out for three 
hours, playing fiercely with round and case shot, from four pieces of 
cannon, for two hours after the line was entered. The besiegers 
returned the compliment in at the port-holes; but afterwards resorted 
to scaling the walls, which, assisted by a re-enforcement by Colonel 
Hammond—who had forced the line towards the Froom, and came 
up and stormed the fort on the inside—eventually proved successful, 
when, from the stubbornness of the men in refusing quarter, many of 
them were put to the sword.* 

Being in possession of the line, the enemy began to ae cannon 
against the castle, expecting to redace it in 24 hours. owever, in 


* MotHer Pucstey’s Wet. Frevp, in the south-eastern portion of 
which stood Prior’s Hill Fort, and other surrounding land, was, at the date 
of our text, the property of a young man, recently married, named Pug- 
sley, who held a command under Prince Rupert during this siege. He 
received his death ly a shot fired from the redoubt at Monpelier, and fell in 
or neara ditch on the declivity of Nine-Tree-Hill. After the surrender of 
the city, he was buried with military honours, beneath the turf stained 
with his blood. His widow, a young and beantifnl woman, resisted every 
importunity to change her forlorn condition, wearing mourning habiliments 
till the day of her death, which was not until she had passed eighty years 
of age. The Chronological Outline, §c. thus mentions the manner of her 
faneral.— 1700, August 4th, an old woman of the name of —— Pugsley 
died, and desired to be buried in the following manner : to be wound up ia 
her wedding sheet, having on her wedding shift also, and be carniied ona 
bier to the field adjoining unto the ground commonly called the Nine Trees 
(by reason of such a number of elms there planted) and two maids should 
go before the corpse with herbs, and strew them as they went, and that 
the bells of Saint Nicholas church should ring as her body was carried 
under the gate. And she further ordered that a fidler should play before 
the corpse. All which was punciuaily performed, to the admiration and in 
the view of at least ten thousand spectators. She had no coftin,”—* Else- 
where we learn, that ‘Gammer Pugsley’ bequeathed money for a sixpenny 
loaf and a ninepenuy loaf at Easter, and a twopenny loaf on twelfth day, 
to each of the sixteen women inhabiting St, Nicholas’s almshouse.” 
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four hours after the taking of Prior’s Fort, a trampeler was sent by 
the prince to desire a parley, which Fairfax accepted, on account of 
the city being fired ia several places, end on condition of the fire 
being extinguished. This was donc—the treaty proceeded, and by 
seven in the evening articles were agreed upon, in effect, that the 
prince, and all noblemen, officers, gentlemen, and soldiers, with all 
other persons whatsoever, should march out of the city, castle, and 
forts, with colours, drums, pikes, bag and baggage—the prince, gen- 
tlemen, and souraiatenek officers, with their horse and arms— 
servants with their horse and swords, and common soldiers with 
their swords. 250 horse besides to be at the prince’s disposal—-his 
life-guard of fire-locks with their arms, and each of them a pound of 
powder and proportion of bullets. The sick or wounded to be pro- 
tected till their recovery, and then have safe conduct to the king. 
The persons marching out to have convoy to a royal garrison, not 
exceeding fifty miles from Bristol—to have eight days allowed for 
the march, free quarter by the way, two officers to attend them, and 
twenty waggons for baggage, if needed. The citizens to be exempted 
from plunder and violence, secured in their persons and estates, and 
enjoy all the common rights and privileges of other subjects under 
protection of the parliament. ‘The city, castle, &c, to be delivered 
up by onein the afternoon of the morrow, Thursday, Sept. 11th. 

Agreeable to the above articles, the prince marched out at the 
Great Fort, with several ladies and persons of distinction. He then 
declared his intention to proceed to Oxford, whither he proceeded, 
under convoy, Faixfax himself attending him for two miles on the 
road; but not being sufficiently satisfied with the security of the 
convoy, he desired to have 1000 arms for his foot soldiers, pledging 
his honour they should be used only for their own protection, an 
should be returned, which request Fairfax complied with, and 
allowed divers persons of quality a longer time to remain in the 
town, to provide themselves with horses and other necessaries. 

In a letter from Oliver Cromwell to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, given in the Memoirs of Bristol, the foregoing transaction 
is confirmed and amplified. From the latter part we make the 
following extract, as an instance of tho puritanical character of that 
extraordinary man. 


“Thus I have given you a true but not a full account of this great busi- 
ness, wherein he that rans may read, that all this is none other than the 
work of God: he must be a very atheist that doth not acknowledge it. 
It may be thought that some praises are due to these gallant men, of 
whose valour so much mention is made; their humble suit to you, and 
all that have an interest in this blessing, is, that in the remembrance of 
God's praises they may be forgotten. It is their joy thst they are insiru- 
meuts of God’s glory and their country’s good; it is their honour that 
God vouchsafes to use them. Sir, they that have been 4 in this 
service, know that faith and prayer oltained this city for you: I do 
not say ours only, but of the people of God with you, and all England 
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over, who have wrestled with God for a blessing in this very thing. Our 
desires are, that God may be glorified by the same spirit oi faith by 
which we ask ail our sufficiency, and having received it, it is meet that 
he should have all praise.’—“ Presbyterians, Independents, all have 
here the same spirit of faith and prayer, the same presence and answer ; 
they agree here, have no names of difference : pity it is it should be other- 
wise any where. All that believe have the real unity, which is most glori- 
ous, hecause inward and spiritual, in ths body and to the head. _ For being 
united in forms, commonly called uniformity, every Christian will, for peace 
sake, study and do as far as conscience will permit. And for brethren, in 
things of the mind, we look for no compulsion but that of light and reason. 
In other things, God hath put the sword in the parliament’s hands, for the 
terror of evil doers, and the praise of them that do well. If any plead 
exemption from it, he knows not the gospel: if any would wring it out of 
your hands, or steal it from you under what pretence soever, 1 hope they 
shall do it without effect. That God will maintain it in your hands, and 
direct you in the use thereof, is the prayer of your humble servant. 

*¢ Bristol. Sept. 14, 1645, “ OLiveR CROMWELL.” 

Sept. 15th, 1645, being the day for electing the civic officers, the 
mayor and council sent a message to Sir Thomas Fairfax, enquiring 
whom he would wish to be elected. For the preseat the general 
declined to intesfere, and sent word that they should follow their 
ancient custom: whereupon they elected Francis Creswick. ‘Phis 
election, however, displeased the persons then in power, and gave 
oceasion, on the 21st of October, for the removal of the mayor and 
twelve of the common-council, among whom were Aldermen Hook 
and Long, whose names appear in our list for 1636 and 43, all 
of whom were of the king’s party. John Gunning was chosen as 
mayor instead. 

The party now in possession of the city committed numerous 
excesses on the royalists. The bishop’s palace was converted into a 
malt-house, with a mill erected in it, having previously been 
uncovered of its lead, which exposed the bishop’s wife, in childbed, 
to the wind and rain, and occasioned her death soon after. The 
bishop himself was dragged violently from the palave, and died 
within a fortnight, 1646—he was brried at the entrance of the 
choir from the south aisle, under a plain stone, with only “ /xper- 
giscar” upon it.—The see remained vacant fourteen years aiter. 
The cathedral also suffered much at this period: the misguided 
zealots not only defaced many of the tombs therein, aad dispoiled it 
of its ornaments, but converted it into a stable, and used it for the 
meanest purpozes ; indeed, through the spoliation of one faction 
and another, the present building is no more than ihe choir of what 
was the ancient monastry “of St. Augustin. Redeliff-church, also, 
did not escape delapidation: many of the ornaments and pillars 
around it were torn down: the brass plates were stolen from the 
monuments: the organ was broken down, and the pipes used for 
trumpets : the streets were paraded with streamers made of surplices, 
and. bonfires made of the bibles, prayer-books aud books of homilies, 
with cushions, cassocks, &c. 
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The loss of Bristol proved fatal to the royal cause. ‘The king, 
overwhelmed by it, and incensed by the conduct of Rupert, wrote 
him a severe letter, preserved by Lord Clarendon, wherein he 
reproached him for “ submitting to so mean an action :”’ he reminds 
him of his ‘letter, dated August 12th, whereby you assured me, 
that if no mutiny happened, you would keep Bristol for four 
months. Did you keep it four days? Was there anything like a 
mutiny ?” He concludes with dismissing him from his service, and 
ordering him to quit the kingdom. The prince, instead of imme- 
_— obeying, went to Newark, where the king was, and endea- 
voured to jatify himself. He afterwards wrote a pamphilet called a 
Declaration and Narrative of the State of the Garrison of the City 
of Bristol. After hearing the prince’s justification, the king signed 
“a short declaration, by which he was absolved from any disloyalty 
or treason, but not of indiscretion.” But the king had now lost his 
authority in the midst of his friends, which, together with the 
importunities of Prince Rupert and his partizans, induced him to 
siga the declaration, hoping to get rid of the prince thereby. 

Dec, 2nd, 1645, Major-General Philip Skippon was apnaibies 
governor of Bristol, and was authorized to execute martial law in 
the city. The parliament also ordained, for maintaining the gar- 
rison, that £3000 per month sould be raised—£200 levied upon 
Bristol, 1200 upoa Somersetshive, £800 each upon Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire. A city regimeni was also raised, trained by Major 
Samuel Kem, who received government pay, and was both a soldier 
and preacher, a circumstance not uncommon in these times. 

An uninterrupted series of calamities pursued the king, until at 
last, fearing to be taken prisoner at Oxford, he surrendered himself 
to the Scoitish army at Newark, May Sth, 1646, by which army, 
he was delivered up, January 30th, 1647. Then followed the 

uarrels between the parliament and its own army, and between 

e Presbyterians sa the Independents. During this confusion, 
Sept. 2ad, 1647, a petition was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, in the name of the inhabitants of Bristol— 


1. For the settlement of peace, and to prevent another war.—2. To 
answer the grievances of the army, and to vindicate them.—3. To preserve 
the just rights and liberties of the people from tyranny.—4. To free the 
people from unlawful powers and endeavours to suppress their petitions.— 
5, Vo remove out of the house, and from plaees of justice unfit and incapa- 
ble persons.—6. That faithfn! persons may be trasted.—7. For tenderness 
in imposing the Covenant.—8, That tender consciences might not be grieved, 
—9. For an act of oblivion. —10. For speedy trial of prisoners,—11. 
Against long imprisonments.—12. To compassionate widows and maimed 
soldiers.—13,. That accounts might be given.—14. To find out a way that 
suits of law might be less chargeable and dilatory, and the laws in a less 
voltime and in English, 


The petitioners were called in, and told that the house could not 
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approve of some things in the petition, but gave them thanks for 
their good affection. 2 % 

The army, with Cromwell at its head, had now become so 
formidable as to gain the upper hand of the parliament, and for 
its leader the character of the military dictator of his country. 

romwell having contrived to exclude from parliament all but those 
devoted to his will, obtained from them the appointment of what 
was called a High Court of Justice, for the trial of the king. The 
result of this trial is well known—it ended with the— 


Execution of Charles the First, January 30th, 1649. 


THE REPUBLIC. 


The small remaining part of the House of Commons, which 
- gained the ridiculous epithet of the Rump, now established a 
republic, under the title of the Commonwealth, with Cromwell as 
the principal. The House of Peers was voted as a grievance, and 
the people were declared as the legitimate source of all power. A 
proclamation to that effect was caused to be read in Bristol, by 
William Cann, mayor, early in the year 1649, “being the first who 
did so, after it had been refused by the Lord Mayor of London.” 

The attention of the new government was instantly called to the 
affairs in Ireland, where a rebellion of the royalists, and another of 
the native catholics, took place at the same time. Cromwell con- 
ducted an army into this country, July i0th, 1649, he began his 
journey by the way of Windsor, about five o’clock in the evening. 
** He went forth in that state and equipage as the like hath hardly 
been seen, himself in a coach with six gallant Flanders mares, 
whitish grey, divers coaches accompanying him and very many 
officers of the army : his life-guard consisting of 80 gallant men, the 
meanest whereof a commander or esquire, in stately habit, with 
trumpets sounding, almost to the shaking of Charing-cross, had it 
been now standing. Of his life-gnards many are colonels; and, 
believe it, its such a guard as is hardly to be paralleled in the 
world. The Lord-Lieutenant’s colours are white.” Cromwell 
arrived in Bristol July 17th, where he was royally entertained by the 
soldiers and officers in arms, and others who held offices by order of 
parliament. ‘‘ The citizens also expressed much joy at his coming, 
and entertained him with great respect.” Towards the end of the 
month, he landed in Dublin, with an army of 15,000 men, and by 
dint of monstrous cruelties he almost reduced the country, when he 
was compelled to turn his attention to Scotland. He returned to 
Bristol in June 1650, after a very stormy passage, 
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THE PROTECTORATE. 


The Scots heard of the execution of the king with indignation, 
and immediately proclaimed his eldest son as Charles the Second, 
which obliged Cromwell, immediately after checking the disturb- 
ances in [reland, to invade Scotland. After a successful battle near 
Dunbar, he continued in possession of the capital a whole year, 
without being able to bring on another action, During the interval 
(January Ist, 1651) the Scots crowned the young king at Scone. 
In the summer of that year, Charles led his troops into England ; 
but before the royalists had time to rally round bim, Cromwell 
overtook his forces at Worcester, where, after a stoutly contested 
fight (Sept. 3rd) the royal army was completely routed. Charles 
with great difficulty escaped to France ; and Scotland, unable longer 
to defend herself, submitted to the conquerer, who was now left 
without a single armed enemy. In April. 1643, Cromwell being 
tired of even the slight control imposed on him by the Rump, 
entered the house with a party of soldiers, and forcibly terminated 
the sitting of the Long Parliament. His officers (December 16th) 
proclaimed him Protector of the Commonwealth of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 


THE EXILE OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


After his escape, the king committed himself to the care of the 
Pendrels, five catholic brothers, about thirty miles from Worcester— 
then successively in a hut and an oak tree, in a wood near Boscobel 
again at Boscobel, and Moseley, where he met with Lord Wilmot. 
The danger daily increasing, the king resolved to. draw as near to 
the sea as he could, ready to embark with the first opportunity. 
Having communicated his design to Whitgrave (his host at Moseley, 
to whose care he had been consigned by the Pendrels) and one 
Colonel Lane, a neighbour of his, the latter readily undertook to 
convey the king towards Bristol, and immediately took him to his 
own house at Bentley. Lane had a discreet sister, Mrs. Jane Lane, 
to whom the secret was confided, and who devised the means to go 
to Bristol—She had a kinswomaa near her confinement, at Mr. 
Norton’s residence, Abbot’s Leigh. Under colour of visiting that 
kinswoman, Mrs, Lane rode a horseback behind the king, who 
was in another disguise, and passed for her servant. Colonel Lascells 
and his wife behind him on horseback, followed for decency, also 
Wilmot carrying a hawk upon his fist. The party thus looked like 
a country family paying a visit. 

After a perilous journey of three days, the party arrived at 
Bristol, having passed the previous night at Marshfield, at the house 
of a kinswoman of Mrs. Lane. It is supposed they advanced to 
the city by the old Gloucester road, through Winterbourn and 
Stapleton, and entered at Newgate. As they were compelled to pass 
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through the city, the familiarity of the place induced the king to 
turn aside and view the castle. They then proceeded to the hcuse 
of Mr. Norton—on the site of which Neshiskeess is erected : it was 
formerly a country seat belonging to the Abbots of St. Augustin. 

In this concealment the king retained the capacity of a servant— 
some years ago, a large block of wood was traditionally preserved in 
the house, on which he once stood when he wound up the kitchen 
jack. Mrs. Lane, however, passed for his mistress, who pretended 
that he was troubled with the ague, which procured for hima good 
bed, in a little room: she also seut him something to eat. 

A physician came to see him, who perceiving he was not very sick, 
drank his health, and forced him to pledge it. The next day, at 
breakfast, a man, professing to have came Ioan the Worcester fight, 
produced some uneasiness by declaring hé had seen the king there ; 
but his statement proved false, for being asked to describe the king, 
whom he dectaiot he had seen twenty times, he answered, very 
short,—‘ He is four inches taller than you.” While the king was 
recovering himself, Pope, Mr. Norton’s butler, who had formerly 
served under Charles, when he was Prince of Wales, remembered 
his features too well to be mistaken. He stayed till they were alone, 
to discover to him that he knew the secret; then, casting himself at 
his feet, he said, “You are the very same, sir! It was not long 
before I knew you, and it would be in vain to conceal yourself from 
me—you may safely own it. But consider that others may discover 
it too, and make haste out of the way where so many are searching 
after you and seeking your destruction. If I can be serviceable to 
you, I shall think myself happy. Make trial of my zeal, and rely 
upon my loyalty.” The king was surprised and at a stand with this 
fresh accident. He saw the danger of trusting a man he did not 
know, and of seeming to distrust one who might discover him from 
his speech. However, the man’s sincerity determined him to declare 
himself; and the event proved him right, for Pope did him consider- 
able service, and was one of those that contributed not the least 
towards his escape. 

No ship, it was found, would sail from Bristol for a considerable 
time, either for France or Spain; the king, therefore, thought it 
expedient to try elsewhere for a passage, In compliance with the 
advice of Pope, he repaired to Colonel Windham, in Dorsetshire, 
an affectionate partisan of the royal family. Windham entertained 
the king very hospitably, and was permitted to trust the secret to his 
family. He remained at Windham’s nineteen days, when at length 
he embarked at Shoreham, in Sussex, with Lord. Wilmot, as two 
Isle-of- Wight coal-merchants, on the 15th of October: they landed 
safely at pe in Normandy, and arrived at Paris on the 30th 
of October, 1651, 
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DEMOLITION OF BRISTOL CASTLE, ETC. 


In consequence of an opinion which. prevailed in. the protector’ 


parliament, that the old fortresses were more likely to be employed “_ 


against the liberty of the subject than in its defence, most of them 


were demolished. The following is a copy of the order for demo-— 


lishing the Castle of Bristol.— 


“ Oliver P. : : 
‘These are to authorize you forthwith to demolish 
the Castle, within the City of Bristol; and for so doing this shall be your 


warrant. , 
“ To the paarer and Commonalty “*Given at Whitehall, = 
of the City of Bristol.” : 21 day of Dec. 1654.” 


The constables were sent to warn every honscholder to assist in 
the demolition personally, or to appoint a substitute; and it is stated, 
though incorrectly, that its destruction was completed in a fortnight, 
for so late as the 8th of March, 1655, tho magistrates ordered 
payment, till the work should be done, of 12d. per week, by those 
who did not assist in person. However, according to the, A/emoirs. 
of Bristol, in May 1656, the way into the city, which previously, 
after ing Lawford’s gate and the Old Market, turned to the 
right along the Castle-ditch and the Weir, and so under Newgute, 
was now carried directly through the Castle to Peter-strect—a new 
bridge was made over the castle-ditch, and afterwards a gate crected 
at the bridge—houses likewise began to be erected, to continue the 
street through the castle to St. Peter's. 

In 1654, the Royal-Fort was garrisoned, in consequence of thic 
Quakers having held their meetings thereabout, which were attended 
by many cavaliers and officers of the garrison, so that the magistrates 
declarared its safety was in’ danger. Finally, in August, 1655, 
an order came to demolish the Royal-Fortand disband the 
garrison. 


THE RESTORATION. 


On the death of Oliver Cromwell, which happened on the 3rd of 
September, 1658, his eldest son Richard succeeded to the Protector- 
ship, but he quietly slank from public view, leaving the supreme 
authority in the hands of the rump parliament, which had taken an 
opportunity to re-assemble, and continued in power till the autumn of 
1659, when it sunk beneath a council of the Cromwellan officers, 
but resumed its sittings in December. The people now beheld 
themselves made the sport of afew ambitious adventurers, and began 
to long for. some more fixed and respectable kind of government. 
During these troubles Bristol was nota ponies tator, but tool 
its part in promoting the re-establishment of monarchy, as appears by 
the declaration of the mayor, sheriff, and others in 1660, in confirm- 
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* “+ ation of the loyal conduct of Richard Ellsworth (query Aldworth] 
x | 


uring the troubles in Bristol. : 

At this crisis, General Monk, commander of the forces in Scotland, 
conceived the design of settling the nation, accordingly he arrived in 
London. with a considerable army, Feb. 3rd, 1660, and was received 
with assumed respect by the rump, who had made themselves par- 
ticularly obnoxious by their ineffectual attempts to carryon the 

“government. T'he populace of Bristol: appear to have joined in the 
general sentiment; for, on the 2nd‘of February (the day before the 
entrance of General Monk) the apprentices of Bristol assembled and 
cried up for a free parliament,* They kept possession of the city till 
the Sth of February, when a troop of horse came into the city, who 
compelled the insurgents to retreat to the Marsh, and there lay down 
their arms. Articles of agreement were then made between the 
mayor and apprebtices for quietness, but three or four of the ring- 
leaders were sent to prison, The following circumstance shews how 
weary was * nation, particularly the youth, of the, solemnity 
which the late puritanic government had introduced :—On the eve 
of Shrove- Tuesday, the city bellman, by order of the mayor, pro- 
claimed that dogs were not to be:tossed, nor cocks squailed; for 
which the bellman had. his ‘bell; cut from his back. On Shrove- 
Tuesday, therefore, the apprentices, not to disobey the mayor's 
orders, tossed bitches and cats, and squailed geese and. hens. )A 
goose was squailed before! the mayor’s-door {Tyson's} in St. Nicholas- 
street, which brought Timothy Parker, one of the sheriffs, with a 
design of dispersing the revellers, but. he. fai‘ed in the attempt, and 
» met with a broken headsd mmod? oflosot tiedy fled oniver = ; 

In a short time, General Monk procured in the parliameat a 
majority for anti-republican views, and an act was passed for calling 
a new and freely elected parliament, after which the present assembly 
immediately dissolved itself: this parliament, on the 17th aud 19th 
of December, ordered that Francis Windham. Esq. and Mrs. Lane 
be presented each with £1000, for their service in preserving the king 
after the battle of Worcester, The new parliament proved to be 
chiefly composed of' cavaliers and presbyterians, men aliké favour- 
able to monarchy, though differing in many other views, "At first 
they proceeded with “great caution, in consequence of the terror 
inspired by the late military tyrannies; but they eventually deter- 
mined to restore tha king to power, and voted money for the purpose 


* The oo erg been invested sk political importance hy a de- 
claration of the parliament in 1642, “That all apprentices who will list 
themselves in their service for the publike canse, shall be secured from 
indemnity of their masters during their service, and their time included to 
goon towards their-freedome ; and ali their respéctive masters are to 
receive them again on their return.” By shis means an infinite number of 
apprentices were induced to enlist themselves in the army, 
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of bringing over the royal family. _ Charles II. was proclaimed in 


London May 8th, 1660, and: in ‘a few days after, in'Bristol, by — 


Francis Gleed, one of the ‘sheriffs, ‘the’‘mayor ‘and aldermen being 
present in their scarlét robes. “ Charles’ arrived in London on the 
29th of May, his thirtieth birth-day, and was received with such a’ 
frenzy of joy os all ranks’ of people, that he could not help thinking 
33 his own fault, he said, that ‘he had been so long separated ‘from 
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Bai MAXORS, qos oil! casting if SPIER A rox crow rani 
1626 ‘Christopher, Whitson: John Lock; Walter Ellis, 0) «) : 

"“ This mayor was never married, nor was he exceeding liberall.” 

August 18.—The king confirmed the charter of 1604. Ont 
1627, Joby, Gunning ‘Richard Plea, Richard Aldworth 

The above mayor gave ten shillings per week (after the manner of 
Alderman Kiteben) Dada his life-time. (gi alll 

Alderman John Whitson, left an endowment for the Red Maids’ 
Hospital, ‘to educate and maintain forty daughters of free burgesses. 
Trustees, the mayor and aldermen. He also left, for-disposal | by 
the aldermen in their several.wards, to twenty-six men and twenty- 
six women, at Michaelmas and Lady-day, £78 per annum. He 

dikewise 52 for poor lying-in women, at the disposal of 

tlie mayoress, or (if| ec my a widower) the wife of the, senior 
alderman; and two exhibitions from the Grammar-school. to, St: 
John’s College, Oxford, of £10 a year each, at the disposal of the 
mayor and aldermen. . oo ; 

an. 4.—Tho ship Charles; “of 300 tons and 30 guns, launched at 
Gibb- diame 19 9) my eh “Peo OTOL J a sk at 
1628 John Langton... Alexander James, Francis Creswick 
1629, Humphry-Hooke, Giles Elbridge, Lhomas Colston 

fumphiry ‘Hooke, ‘merchant, ‘of Kingsweston. His wifer 
Florence, was daughter of ‘Sir Hugh Smyth, of Long Ashton. 

“April 13/—The king, at the request of his queen, Henriétia 
Maia, rratted'a charter to'this city, whereby the Castle of Bristol 
was withdrawn from the’county of Gloncester, and annexed. to the 
county and city of Bristol.” “And * on°Wednesday, August 12th, the 
mayor and aldermen took possession of the castle, and incorporated 
it with the city.” 

Alderman John Whitson died, aged 71 years: 

A. new organ erected in the cathedral, together with a new west 
window, the horologe,, andjother ornaments, by means of contribu- 
tions of) individuals obtained by,the bishop.) 0) on 

Oct, 26th, at, Westminster, in consideration of :495%, ithe king 
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granted, by charter, the castle to the mayor, burgesses, &c., with all 
its rights, members, and. appurtenances, including a mansion-house 
then in the occupation of Francis Brewster, yeoman—a close, lying 
outside the ditch, called the King’s Orchard, two acres—a piece of 
ground: called the Inner Green—a wood yard, three gardens, and 
forty-three tenements with appurtenances, held by persons named in 
the charter—the whole of which, with the walls, towers, fosses, . 
banks, ditches, enclosing the castle, had, by letters patent, da 
August 23, 1626, been leased to Francis Brewster, for the term of 
eighty years, at the annual rent of £100. Advowsons, knights foes, 
and mines, were exenipted from this purchase, the corporation baits 
a rent to the crown of £40" per annum. In Sept. 1634; the city’ 
parchaned John Brewster's .estate,'.and..one life. more to come, for 
20. ' ido od n ‘ wom, £3 { if 
“This year wheat was sold at 8s. the bushell in the city, and. 
dearer would Jhave been, as it was in other places, but that much 
came in by shipping)? 9° 5 ae 1008 Oa) 
py MAYOR. 9 oo SITERIERS. ™ 
1630 John Tomlinson... Derrick Poply, Gabriel Shearman i 
May 29.—Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I¥,, born; and ‘on’ 
Tuesday, June Ist, news of his birth came to Bristol, which was! 
accepted with “great. joy, and expressed’ with’ rr and 
prayer in all the churches for his prosperity, - “The bells! rang all that 
day 5 and in every’street were such bonfires, that the like in Bristol : 
was never seen,’? : co owl bas ; ass B 
1631 Henry Yate John Gtnning, Miles Jackson 
The aboye mayor survived ten sons, and died wit ale issue, 
une ] 594 we have noticed as the date of ishonh the bronze , 
edestals, in front of the Exchange. On the garter below the sur- 
ace of a second of these ta Jes its tecorded as havin been made: 
by Thomas Hobson of Bristol, und the gift to the city of Nicholas’ 
Crisp of London, * in remembrance of God's mercy, 1625,”.. The 
one nearest the Post-oflice bears, date.1631 :, itis inscribed as the, 
giftof Mr, White of Bristol, brother of Dr.;Thomas White, ‘a 
famous benefactor of this citie.”., The inscriptions on, the one. 
nearest All Saints’ Church has, become totally illegible, , but it is, 
probably the most ancient table of the four. id b 


VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN JAMES. _ 

Tn a of their imperfect knowledge of the northern parts 
of Asia and America, the Europeans of the seventeenth century still’ 
maintained the practicability of a pessage into the Pacific Ocean’ 
by the north-east, round the extremity of Asia, or north-west, by the 
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way of America. Charles I. took a interest'in this matter; and in 
the ‘sptiug of 1631, he ‘sent’a ship of 80 tons’ burden, manned by 
twenty men and two boys, commanded by Captain Luke Foxe, ‘to 
attempt the nortli-eastern ‘course. “Foxe passed through ‘Hadson’s 
Stieiehts, and after haviny’ searched the coast ‘unsuccessfully, was 
forced to réturn in dutamn. The *sanie year, ‘a similar voyage was 
determined on’ by the Society of Merchant Venturers'of Bristol, who 
agreed to etitrast’ Captain’ Thomas James, ‘a Bristol man, with tho’ 
command. ‘To’procure the king’s approbation and assistrince, they 
sent. Captain James to Sir Thomas Roe, who was lately ‘returned 
from his embassy ‘to the King of Sweden, and 'who, together with | 
Sir John Wolstenbolm, ‘had been appointed by'the king to snperin- 
tend Foxe’s enterprize. antl » boffiae a s to tod 
In'a letter'to the mayor, dated from St. Martin’s lane, 25th Jan. 
1630 [1630-1], Sir "Thomas Roe mentiotis the authority he had 
received’ from ‘thé king to promote the north-western discovery, his 
Majesty having ee: a ship for the ptirpose ; and that,’ to his great 
encouragement, Captain James went to hini and’ stated the: intention 
of the Society to attempt the voyaga, having fitted out a ship for the 
pe provided'they miight have eqial’ privileges with others. ‘This 
etter, which’ was ‘inclosed in’ one from Captain James, the mayor 
communicated to the Society. ‘This was’ followed by two letters'from! 
the Society---one'to Captain James, informing him of the receipt of 
his letter, that they had proewred’ adventures to the amountiof aboat 
£800; and that they wished the same sae es ftom the king as had 
been granted to other adventurers; or thetrade should be left open} 
The other is to’ the Lord Treasurer, expressive of their willingness:to 
set forth ‘a ‘ship for'discovery of the north-west passage, under ‘the’ 
cémmand of Captain or early ’in ton spring. on influence’ of" 
Harl Danby procured for James an “appointment to meetithe king,’ 
when he presented 4 petition to the following effect 11 nod 
Whereas your Majesties most faitbfull subjects the citizens of the city 
oe ate art cca a cea ary WF a 
‘discovery of the north-west passage into the South Sea, but to'grace 
and protect all those that shall endeavor! to seeke it; ‘whereby incowraged, 
your said subjects the merchants of Bristell have determined to sett) out one) 
good ship well furnished and provided for. ch a. periee, which shall be. 
ready in the beginninge of May next. ry “in fa pbetis ‘eof your. 
Matis gracious disposition and equall disposition of your favors ‘to all your’ 
subjects that shall equallie persue ‘the waies of honour and the benefit of 
your Matis kingdomes,| they have presumed most humbly to petition your 
Matie, that you wil bee pleased to graunt to them, the Adventurers of the 
citty of Bristoll snclr equall share and priviledge both of trade and libertie, 
as you shall vonchsafe to grawnt to other’'the Adventurers of the citty of 
London proportionally to their charge and adventure ; and they, asin duty 
bound, will ever pray for your Matis longe and happie raigne,” 


The kin ranted the rayer of the petition ; and the thanks of the’ 
Soatalp Were cefledde WO Oapidle © Saied! cagetnae ela pode 
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engage two or three men, before he left London of those. who, had 
formerly been. in, the enterprize, if any could; be procured on. rea- 
sonable terms, | 

‘Captain Foxe mentioned-above set sail from ‘Deptford, May 5th, 
1631, and sailing round Scotland, passed ‘through Hadson’s Bay: 
here ‘he met with Captain James engaged in the same adyenture. ; 
Foxe being! disappointed’ in. this (part, of the. sea,, steered, to the, 
north:cast;..but | meeting with no better | success, hé thought fit, to. 
return home, ‘before he should be prornntad by the, ices and artined, 
in the Downs Och Bley 60% epiod'l . 

| Having): rough the. ministerial; efficent, Mr. Palmer (ptobeblly. 
Thomes. Pa mer, vicarof St. Redcliff from, 1623 to pt pnt 


author of asermon entitled “ Bristol’s Military Garden,” WA enti 
the, Bristol Mostetllighesd Udiaineniod, the protection. of, Sol at im 
Whose.| dornivion, is,/from. sea. to .sea,” Captam .James sailed from, 


Kingvoad,. May, Sekt inthe Henrietta Maria, of 80 oe (80: 
named.jv epmpliment to the queen), having on, board 20 men, and. 2 
boys.» de passed through. Hudson's Sraights, intending, to. seatch for, 
the passage in the north-western part of that inland sea; but finding , 
alli thereabout ;wholly incumbered with jice, beanies | that it, 
wonld: be impossible to. proceed that way during the m prom #P fenoh: i 
therefore, July: 16th, he. ‘turned to the south-west. 
he searched. the coast invainj during the, remainder. of ; Hs 
being, almost daily) in extreme danger from the ice, during which 
time he met with,Captain, Fox... The latter returned, home ;, but 
Captain James winlered there, that he might be ready for the next 
season, Fioding the ship in danger of wreck, he landed -his com- 
y and, “provisions, and sunk tee in shallow, water, about a mile 
m the shore. | Here, in. two,or three huts, they spent a miserable 
winter, on an island which the captain called Chailton Island in 
honour of his king, in a sh chet after.the captain, James’s, 
ue eres ee ae wey ge, began a ey oe raised weattns 
hip 5, dod July’ 2nd, 1632, th set sa agala. C08 
no shore that sea to no purpose, , and, iss, bine to | wgnn st 
n went as far as: lati 65 deg. 30 min. at:least:: where. 
og the ‘sea ‘wholly ‘covered thi! tee; "and the» shi nearlye-surs¢ 
intl ih with” nd ra tt te ‘Tetar 1 rt, 2 
ingroad olan re 
they’ all. sage to chureli wig one ea gave God 
faa presérvation ean etre rece ay ere 4 at a br vee C 
had not a ‘ avi red! ; 
al ine ihe ee ee a the ce oh e Chureh, of 


; swinevbhs baer tale iied? af yilenopmquig not 
. 2% n a sie sad papers of ‘the Eail of ‘Stefi is k 1étte# ahaa 


Oct, 16th, ] from, a Captain Th James to Lord Stafford, 
when Lord, Daly of, pris I, appeets that. he was. empl joyed 


13) 
by the Lord Deputy to sail round the Isle of Man, and: make'a 
report of its state; for it was, at that time, the open and undisguised 
resort of pirates and their prizes; - the pirates were for the most part 
English, This Captain James I suppose to be our townsman. I 
have found no account of his family: he was probably a son or at 
least a relation of Alderman Jaines, who was, mayor in 1614. He 
appears to have been a man of piety, property, courage, good con- 
duct and science, of good education and somewhat of .a poet: 
Adams, his contemporary, in his calendar calls him'* a man of great 
learning and experience in, navigation, /and,svell seen; n. the mathe- 
matical science : but Captain Fox, inmaking his remarks on James's 
voyage, allows him to be skilled in mathematics and astronomy, bat 
scems to question his, skill in practical seamazship, and hints that he 
threw himself in much unnecessary danger amid the ice, — It is not 
atonce apparent why he chose to winter in that inhospitable climate ; 
for if he had sailed home in the autumn, he might have returned to 
the same spot in the spring, and might have been as early in search- 
ing the coast. Perhaps he suspected that he should not be able to 
persuade his employers, to a second attempt, and was therefore 
“resolved to nse to the utmost the golden opportunity which then pre- 
sented itself. For it may he collected from the narrative of all the 
voyages of discovery in the north at that time, that the imagin- 
ation of the voyagers was filled with the idea of mines of gold and 
silver, of barbarian empires to be conquered, Christianity planted, 
and English colonies to be settled.”—M]emoirs of Bristol. 
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OMAYORS, | oto saepiepe,! drool 88 

1632 Henry Hobson = Thomas Jackson. William Fitzherbert 
.. George . Cook (tenth Bishop of Bristol) Rector of Bigrave in 
Hertfordshire, translated to Hereford. . ; 
John Locke born at Wrington, Somersétshire. 


1633 Matthew Warren Robert Elliot, Thomas Lloyd 
Jan, 18.—Great storms of lightning, wind, and thunder, between 


the hours of six and eight o’clock, at which time the steeple ot 
Keynsham church was thrown down. Aoilte 


1634 Andrew Charlton . ‘John Langton, Thomas Hooke 


St. Peter's pump built and repaired.’ 

Nov. 6.~-Died Robert Aldworth, without issue. He was buried 
in St. Peter's Church, at the upper end of the south aisle He 
bequeathed ‘all his estates to Giles Elbridge, merchant, who married 
his niece. » Near St. Peter’s churchyard was an-almshouse erected 
by Robert Aldworth, who also built the parsonage-house (now 
occupied as a china-warehouse, with the date 1613 over the shop- 
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window, and the initials ‘€ ” so in front of the house: this 
a still. belon ist aah fd authorities of St. Peter's. 
One MS. says, Whe builded the fair housé in St. Peter's charch- 
yard, with all the sellars and lofts for, refineing of suger. - An- 
other large building he raised in the Marsh—made two docks there 
for shipping, which came to nothing,”, TN, 
The Red. Maids’ Hospital opened, on the site of the Gaants’ 
Hospital. ee hte ee ee a 
MAYORS. SHERIFFS. ae 
1635 Richard Aldworth William Cann, William Hobson . - 


Jan. 22.—An uncommon fall of snow began, and continued 
through the remainder of the month, “ by means whereof many 
Christians and cattell perished. _ It hindered the coming of barques 
to our fair, and trows could not come down Severn for ice in a month 
after, After Candlemas-day commandment was given to rid away 
the snow from the streets, which was so hard frozen that it put the 
city to great charges, and people were forced to bread and dig it up 
with pickaxes, bars of iron, and hatchets.” 

August 5.——A small ship was launched from the quay, at spring 
tide, when in consequence of her cable having two great a lezgth, 
she struck against a rock on the St, Angustine’s side, which caused 
her to reel, when several persons who had thrust themselves aboard, 
and the carpenter's son tid other boys who had concealed themselves 
in the cabin early in the morning, where thrown on one side, and 
overset the ship. ‘I'welve persons were drowned with those in the 
cabin, This accident occasioned the ship to be called the Drown- 
boy. Barrett dates it July 28th, 1638. 


1636 Richard Long, ; Richard Vickris, ‘Thomas Woodard 


Robert Skinner (eleventh Bishop of Bristol) . Rector of LLaunton, 
Oxfordshire, trarslated to Oxford, TT oe en 
_ No person was allowed to drive a dray through the city, under 
the penalty of 3s.4d, This was in consequence of the carelessness 
of drivers. alae aaa is - 

Nov. 12.—About nine o’clock at night, the south-west wind 
blowing upon a full spring tide, caused the river to overflow, so that 
the shops and cellars on the: back and quay were filled with water, 
which did considerable damage. 


1637 William Jones. | . Edward Peters, William Wyatt 
1638 Ezekiel Wallis George Hellier, Luke Hodges 


A scarcity of corn iri England, Wheat sold at 9s. a bushel, and 
was expected to rise to 20s, a bushel, but this was prevented by im- 
ports of wheat and other grain from France. From about March to 
the end of July there came such store to Bristol, that wheat fell to 
6s. 4d. and lastly to ds. and under. 


16), 


“ In the month of August, our English corn was ripe in, most , 
places, and God sent as plentiful harvest as ever man saw, and good 
seasonab!e weather withal; but such a fainty sickness and weakness 
in most places, that people wanted strength to fetch it home without 
great loss; and some people were so weak in whole families, that. 
they were not able to milk their own kine, but gave it to those that 
would fetch it.” o) 


MAYORS. ~ ©“SHERIFFS. 


1639 George Knight Matt. Warren, Walter Deyos 
1640 John Taylor Henry Gibbs, Edward Pitt 


The above mayor was killed. Sept, 9th, 1645, at the taking of 
Prior-Hill Fort by General Fairfax, — 

According to Barrett, a commission was this year held by Dr. 
Wright, recently Bishop of Bishop, to inquire into the trust for the 
charity of Robert Strange (mayor.in 1474-82-89), who founded an 
almshouse at the foot of St. John’s steps, and endowed it with lands 
by the Castle-Mill up to Newgate, in Wine-street, by which it ap- 

ed that the revenues had been embezzled, several leaves haviog 
een cut out of the parish book, and the’ inseription on his tomb in 
the churchyard entirely defaced. The answer negatives, in express 
terms, not only such endowment by the said Robert Strange, but 
declares also a disbelief that such almshouse was ever built by him, as 
surmised by the bill. It admits that thete was ‘such an almshouse, 
and that the same was used by the parish for their own poor, putin 
at the discretion of the vestry.“ It‘ndimits also the possession in the 
atish of the tenements without Newgate, but shews'that they had’ 
een church-property for a long period before, and applicable to 
general parish uses, as they have always been since treated. 


1641, John Lock _, .. Richard Balman, Robert Yeamons — 
Thomas»; Westfield, Archdeacon of St, Alban’s, thelfth Bishop of 
Bristol. He was deprived by the parliament in 1642, eit 


1642 Richard Aldworth’ Jos. Jackson, Hugh Brown 
The expences of repairing and pitching the streets of Bristol were 
at this time defrayed by the chamber. m 
1643 Humphry-Hooke Henry Creswick, William Colston 
1644 Alexander James, _ Nathaniel Cale, William Beven 
Thomas Howell-Canon of Windsor, thirteenth Bishop of Bristol. 
He was expelled by the army.—See page 140. 
1645 Francis Creswick ;;,. Joh Young, Walter Stephens 
‘John Gunning. —See page AU. re 
1646 Richard Vickris, .., Walter Sandy, Edward. Tyson 
1647 Gabriel Shearman Arthur Farmer, George White : 
Wheat sold in Bristol this year for 12s. a bushel, rye at 10s.,-bar-. 
U 


» 
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loy at 8s., pease at 8s., and oatmeal at 12s.; fresh butter 7d. a Ib. 
“and all other provisions exceeding deare.” 

MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1648 William Cann Robert Challoner, Robert Yate 

Sir Harry Vane, jun, knt. Lord High'Steward of Bristol. 

Dee. 12.—Petitions from Bristol, complaining of neglect in guard-» 
ing the coast. Ten merchant vessels taken by the Irish last week. 
1649 Miles Jackson William Dale, William Yeamans 

Execution of Charles 1., and commencement of the reign of 
Charles 11.—See page. 142, 

June.—The bells of St. John’s Church newly cast, and a new 
frame made for them. Christ-Church dials newly set up. 

1650 Hugh Brown James Crofts, George Hart 

Jan. 5th.—Three soldiers were sentenced to death in Bristol for 
killing acitizen. =" * i 
1651 Jos, Jackson © , . George Lane, Robert Cann 

July 7th.—A letter was received by the parliament, stating that 
the house of Alderman Jackson near Bristol had been bumt, with 
his children in it. 2 

Cromwell Lord High Steward of Bristol, with a salary of £5 
per annum anda pipe of canary, and half a ton of Gascoyne wine as 


- a bonus. 


By order of the mayor and corporation, no carts or waggons used 
in Bristol, only drays. otep 

Richard Aldworth, M. P. revived the Bristol farthings, ‘‘ holding 
forth unto the Counce!] of State the original of our square copper 
farthings; and. finding encouragement, he procured a round stamp, 
and engraved the city arms on one side, with C. B., and round about 
in letters was written ‘a Bristol Farthing.’ These were very bene- 
ficial to the poor, and for exchange of money amongst the people of 
the city; it being publicly made known, that if any man had too 
many upon his hands, the Chamberlain would exchange them for 
sliver.” 

Estimated rent of the ferry from Queen-street to Temple-back, 
forty shillings. 
1652 Henry Gibbs Thomas Amery, Jonah Blackwell 


‘Upon the petition of the inhabitants of St, Nicholas parish for 
the erection of an almshouse, it was ordered that the surveyors of the 
city lands shal! lay ont a convenient quantity of ground for that 
purpose, under the wall in the marsh, near Back-street gate, which 
shall be granted to them in perpetuity, on payment of 6s. 8d. to the 
chamber per annum.” In this almshouse, King-street, there are 
sixteen elderly women, who have weekly payments from St. Peter's 
hospital. 


163 
THE QUAKERS. 


In the year 1652 arose the religious order commonly called the 
Quakers, The founder of this religion was George Fox, apprentice 
to a shoemaker of Drayton, Lancashire. Feeling @ stronger im- 
pulse towards spiritual contemplation than that mechanical profes- 
sion, he left his master,and went about the country dressed in a 
leathern doublet, which he affected both for it singularity and 
cheapness. He broke off all connexion with his family and friends, 
and never dwelt long in one place, that he might wean himself from 
worldly affairs, and never sought any other amusement than the 
Bible. In process of time, he began even to disregard that book, 
and to imagine his own breast full of the inspirations which guided 
the prophets and apostles. When he had sufficiently concentrated 
his imagination, be began to seek proselytes, who were easily 
obtained in the fanatical age in which he lived: they assumed all 
the peculiarities which distinguish the sect, and from the violence 
of the preachers they were called Quakers, 

On the 12th of July, 1654, some of the brethren arrived in 


Bristol frem Westmoreland; and having preached, on the following © 


day they went to Plymouth. T'wo of these persons, John Aud- 
land and John Camm, returned to Bristol, ia the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and preached here, in the fields, though in the winter 


? 


season, “to two, three, nay sometimes to near four thousand 


people.” On the 10th and 13th of September, they had meetings 
at the Fort and Red Lodge, at which hundreds of people wero 
Fret They met with much opposition; and, on Monday, Oct. 

th, the common-council, being assembled in the coancil-chamber, 
attended by priests, summoned some of the principal Quakers 
before them, whom they interrogated as to who they where, from 
whence they came, &c.; and some disputation passed between them 
and the priests. They were finally ordered to quit the city, which 
they refused to do, alleging it to be contrary to law. The following 
extracts from the Memoirs of Bristol, form part of a written roll, 
delivered to John Gunning, late mayor, “ heiag the fruits of his 
year, for the private admonition and conviction of himself and 
brethrea, &c.” written by a Quaker. 


“ On December 10th, Elizabeth Marshall being moved of the Lord to 
deliver a message to Ralph Farmer, and to the people hearing him at 
Nicholas steeple-honse, went thither, and sitting over against him, and 
waiting in the power of the Lord all the while he was speaking, but spake 
nothing, till he had ended his sermon and prayer of it, and seemed to be 
going out of the pulpit, to give that they call the sacrament to the people 
- - - ~ cried ont, ‘this is the word of the Lord to thee Farmer; wo, wo, 
wo, from the Lord to them who take the word of the Lord in their mouths, 
aud the Lord never sent them.’ She was proceeding to speak farther, but 
the maltitude prevented her, by laying on her violent hands, crushing hor 
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arms, pinching and thrusting her, the first that laid hands upon her being 
one of the ruler’s sons, Notwithstanding she got a little respite, and turn- 
ing about was moved to speak to the people ; and to them she said from the 
Lord ‘this is the mighty day of the art’, the Lord is Coming to pull bis 
people out of the mouths of all dumb shepherds ;’ but she was hindered by 
the tumult’ from speaking any. further, who drew her oat of the steeple- 
house into the street, where the boys and other people followed her with 
dirt and stones. John Gunning the mayor, was present at the steeple-house 
sforesaid, to whom Ralph Farmer openly called, that course might be taken 
with her. The same day in the afternoon, one Captain, Samuel Grimes,. 
divining (preaching at Philip’s, and affirming niany gross untraths of those, 
whom he reproachfully called Quakers, one Henry Gunning reprovyed him,, 
he haying said that he committed sin in all the things that he did, Where- 
apon John Worring, apprentice to Peter Hiley, said to him - - + -. ren 
the ‘multitude beat and abused Worring and Gonning ; and the chureh+ 
warden (so ealled) and the clark laid hands on them, the constables pre-, 
sent not keeping the peace, The 17th day of the same month [Dec. 1654), 
Elizabeth Marshall was moved of the Lord to speak to John Knowles priest 
at the steeple house called the College, whom she hearing all the time with- 
out sayiug a word, - - - - the power of the Lord was upon her, and com- 
manded her to warn him to repent: and she said, ‘ this 1s the word of the 
Lord to thee Knowls: I warn thee to repent, and to mind the light of 
Christ in thy conscience.’ This produced a tumult, and she was turned out 
of church, and sent to Newgate.” 

On the morning of December 18th, 1654, John Camm and 
John Audland were going to a meeting of Quakers at Brislington, 

when they were stopped on tho bridge by some apprentices, who oy 
asigoal closed upon them on both sides, according to a plan whic 
they had contrived some days before, assisted by persons of. better 
condition. They violently assaulted and dragged them back over the 
bridge to the High Cross, where the rioters increased. tind. threatened 
to hang them or knock them down; and would have dragged them 
through Wine-street, and so out of the city, to put their threat into 
execution, had not some other persons interfered and brought them 
into the Tolzey. This riot alarmed the officers of the garrison, 
who dreaded it as a design against the Commonwealth, there being 
a prevailing suspicion that a general revolt was intended in favour of 
the royal canse. Three of the ringleaders were seized by them, and 
next day brought to the Tolzey. This drew the rioters together 
again before the Tolzey, to the amount of about 1500. thers | con- 
tinued for three hours; and although they were required by the 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs to depart, who published’a proclama- 
tion to that eflect, and a guard of musqueters were drawn up, to 
rescue their officers, who, it was affirmed, were in danger of their 
lives, yet neither master nor man would stir; on the contrary, some 
of the masters persuaded the rioters to stay, when they were about 
io depart upon the mayor’s order, in the name of the protector, 
affirming that the mayor had no such orders from the pevleett. 
Charles Stuart was publicly mentioned as king, many of the rioters 
having been royalists; and a captain being named among them. they 
waved their hats, and defied the soldiers to advance, The city 
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continued in alarm all’ the evening, but appears to have then sub- 
sided.’ After this the’ Quakers went®°on peaceably for some time, 
uotil January 23, 1655, when Alderman Richard Vickris, being 
deputy mayor in ‘Mr. ‘Ganning’s absence, granted-a| warrant for 
searching the house in Corri-street where the Quakers usually met; 
the master of the house resisted this warrant as illegal, and/a great 
riot was the consequence’; and when the Quakers left the house, the 
mob violently assaulted “them; nor did the magistrates or-consta-, 
bles interfere, but ‘‘so farwere they from doing their duty therein, 
and causing their own order of sessions to be observed, that Alder- 
man Joseph Jackson, and John ‘Knolles, ‘priest, laughed openly on 
the Tolzey, as they stood and looked thereon.” .. . 

_ About this time, it was reported that many, Romish priests, parti- 
cularly Franciscan friars, wete. come. into England, and under the 
garbof Quakers were spreading their doctrines,among the people, 
George Cowlishaw, of the city of Bristol, ironnionger, gave inform- 
ation, on oath, Jan. 22nd, 1654, before the. magistrates of Bristol 
that’ one Coppinger, an Tishman, sformerly a schoolfellow of his 
eame thither for -his passage to Jreland—that he had been to Rome 
and Italy eight! or ‘nine years, and’ bad taken, up the order of a 
Franciscan: friar=-that he had been in. London Jately for some 
mouths, and had there been at ali the churches and mectings, public 
and private, that he could hear of, and that, nose came so near him as 
the Quakers ; and being at a meeting of Quakers, he there met with 
two of his acquaintance in Rome, who also were Franciscans, and 
were chief speakers among the Quakers; and that he himself had 
spoken among the Quakers in London, about thirty times, and was 
well approved of among»them — that on the informant telling 
Coppinger he did ‘not} think any: of the Quakers would come to 
Bristol, the other offered to wager £500 to his £5, that Quakers 
would come to Bristol within three weeks or a month following, and 
he departed the city next day for Ireland; and about eighteen days 
after, there came to the city two persons bearing the name of 
Quakers, “most likely the two Franciscans before mentioned,” 
where they gained many disciples, some of whom disturbed the 
church ministers. Whether there was truth or not in the report of 
the Franciscan friars, the magistrates of Bristol or that plea granted 
a warrant for apprehending several.Quakers ; but when information 
was given that mass was actually eclebrated in Back-street, they 
refused to grant a warrant, although Alderman Joseph Jackson con- 
fessed he believed it to be true. yn 

Thomas Murford was apprehended at a meeting-house in Redcliff- 
street, and carried before the mayor and aldermen, where it appeared 
that he wore a coat of hair next to bis skin, and he told them, that 
he was commanded of the Lord to mourn for them in sackcloth and 
ashes, and to warn’ them to let the Lord’s people alone, as they 
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would answer it at the day of judgment, and not to persecute 
and imprison his saints, He was turned out of the town, but 
coming in again he’ was again taken before the mayor, who 
commanded his hat to be taken off, the ashes on his head flew about, 
which he shook from him, and told the mayor, that the Lord of 
Hosts, &c. Several others incurred popular displeasure, and were 
committed to prison, for disturbing the steeple houses when, the 
ministers where divining. But the most extraordinary fanatic that 
ever appeared in Bristol, or perhaps in the country, was— 


JAMES NAYLOR, 


He was one of the first persons who invented and published the 
doctrines, and adopted the manners of Quakerism, and scarcely 
inferior, as a preacher, to George Fox himself—continually travelling 
through the country, and every where haranguing, not only in 
private rooms where “ friends” usually met, but in streets and fields, 
whenever he could find an audience to hear him. He was born 
1616, at Ardisloe, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, where he lived as 
husbandman 22 or 23 years, having some property. Then he mar- 
ried, and removed to the parish of Wakefield: he afterwards served 
as a soldier in the parliamentary army eight or nine years. Some 
five or six years after, being at plough, he says, “ suddenly I heard a 
veice, saying unto me, get thee out from thy kindred and thy 
father’s house.” Shortly after, he left his wife and children ; and in 
1652 he was first noticed in Westmoreland as a preacher among the 
Quakers; and there, after a very curious examination before the 
magistrates for the ier blasphemy of his doctrines, and for the 

tumacy of his behaviour in not taking off his hat, &c., he was 
imprisoned at Appleby. In 1655, he went to London, where he 
was again imprisoned ; for by this time he had attached to himself a 
considerable number of followers, men and women, who attended 
him with the most enthusiastic devotion, considering him as the very 
word of God, and calling him by the most blasphemous appellations, 
The devotion thus heaped upon him overthrew his reason, and his 
conduct and language gave evidence of insanity. After some stay in 
London, he appeared in the West of England, and passed throngh 
Bristol on his way to Exeter: here he was brought before Major 
Saunders, but dismissed with leave to prosecute his journey; yet 
having gone 20 miles, he was brought back, fined 20 marks for not 
taking off his hat, and committed to the common gaol as a vagrant, 
when he and his company being delivered by an order from the 
council, they set out on their return to Bristol. As they rode through 
the towns of Somersetshire, his company spread their garments 
before him—handkerchiefs, aprons, scarfs, gloves, and the like— 
singing “holy, holy, holy, &e.” | October 24th, 1656, Naylor rode 
on horseback through Bedminster, with others in company, one of 
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whom, a young man, bareheaded, led his horse by the bridle, and 
another walked uncovered before him, nearly knee-deep in the mud 
of the cart-road. There were also two men on horseback, each with 
a woman behind him, and a woman waked upon the footpath. In 
this posture did they march, singing “‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of sabaoth, &c., till they cameto the almshouse within the suburbs 
of Bristol, where one of the, women alighted, and she with the 
other of her own sex lovingly marched. on either side of Naylor's 
horse,”’ the rain at the same time poaring in torrents, and streaming 
from their cloaths. One of the women was Martha Symonds, wife 
Thomas Symonds, bookbinder of London, who held the bridle ; the 
other was Hannah Stranger, wife of John Stranger, combmaker 
of London, who sung “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Isracl.” In 
this manner they rode through Redcliff-gate to the High Cross in 
Bristol, and after that to the White Hart in Broad-street; bat here 
they were apprehended and .commitied to prison by the mayor. 
Letters and other papers were found upon them, from which the 
following is extracted.— 


“A letter from Hannah Stranger to James Naylor of Exeter.—f J. N.,in 
the pure feare and power of God my soule salutes thee, thou everlasting 
son of righteousuess and prince of peace. Oh! how my soule trevelleth to 
see this day, which Abraham did and was glad, and so shall all that are of 
faithful! Abraham. O! suffer me to speak what the Lord hath moved. 
There is one temptation neere, the like unto the first; and is like the wis- 
dom of God, but it is not and therefore it must be destroyed : oh, it defileth 
and hath the innocent ; I beseech thee wait ; my soul travelleth to see a 
pure image bronght forth. &c.’ the remainder being of the same kind. 
‘ From London, 16 day of the 7th month.’ Another letter she begins thus, 
—* O thou fairest of ten thousand, thon only begotten Son of God, how my 
heart panteth afier thee,’ Her husband, Jolin Stranger, adds this post- 
script.—t Remember my dear love to thy master; thy name is no more to 
be talled James but Jesus,’ ” 


Tho Magistrates of Bristol, on Saturday, Oct. 25th, examined the 
whole party, when the following statements were made by Neylor.— 


Being asked if his name was James Naylor, he replied—the men of this 
world called him James Naylor.—That he was the man who rode into a 
town [Bristol], but he knew not its name, and by the Spirit a woman was 
commanded to hold his horse's bridle ; and some there were that cast down 
cloaths, and sang praises to the Lord, such songs as the Lord put into their 
héarts ; and its like it might be the song of holy, holy, holy, &c.—He did 
not reprove the women, but bade them sing only what they were moved to 
of the Lord.—He owned the letter of Hannah Stranger; bat denied the 
attribute of the fairest of ten thousand being due to him visibly, but to that 
which the Father had begotten in him, which obtained for him the name of 
Jesus, the Christ.—That he was God manifest in the flesh; and was tlere- 
fore the Son of God.—The Prince of Everlasting Peace was begotten in 
him, and everlasting righteousness wronght in him.—He lived as the lilies 
without care, being maintained by the Father, having the same life that is 
in the Father, but not in the same measure.—He had tasted of that bread 
of which he that eateth shall never die; and had, lived withont corporeal 
sustenance fifteen or sixteen days, sustained without any food, except the 
word of God. 
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Martha Symonds declared, she knew James Naylor formesly 3, for he was 
no longer James Naylor, but refined’ to amore excellent substance, and 
she was forced to lead his horse by the power of the Lord.—That | Jatnes 
Naylor was burried in her, aud had promised to come again.—That she wor- 
shipped him upon her knee, because he is the Son of Righteousness, and 
the new man within himjis the everlasting Sou of Righteousness ; and he 
will be Jesus, when the new life is born in him, &e. 


Dorcas Erbury stated that’ Jamies Naylor raised her from the dead, 
after she had been dead two ‘days, by laying his hand upon her 
head, saying ‘‘ Dorcas, arise ;” and that Naylor should sit on the 
right liand of the Fathér, and should judge the world with equity. — 

‘These examinations were attested by the muyor, sealed. with the 
city seal, and sent by letter to’ Mr,’ Robert Aldworth, Town-clerk 
and M. P. for Bristol ; and-upon his report, the house sent a messen- 
ger for Naylor, who, with Boe of his company, were sent off ‘to 

ondon, Nov. 10th, accompanied by Mr. Philip Dorney, ‘clerk of 
the common-council, and Mr, William Grigge, member’ of the 
common-conncil, tanner, who lived in Broadmead, and author of a 
Book called the Quakers’ Jesus. ; 

The House of Comnions appointed a committee to enquire into 
the whole affair: by them Naylor and his company were charged 
with blasphemy, in assuming, first, the gesture, words, honour, wor- 
ship; and miracles of our Saviour—and, secondly, his naires, attri- 
butes, and titles!’ The committee re-examined the prisoners, at 
which time the answers given, and ‘the facts proved, ‘seem’ to’have 

n nearly the same as at Bristol, with some additional information. 
At'the last examination before the committee, Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, : 
‘‘one William Piggott) did inform,’ that» Naylor sitting ima’ chair 
where he is now a prisoner, one Sarai Blackberry came to him, and 
took him by the hand, and said, ‘ Rise up, my love, my doye, my” 
fair one, and come.away—why sittest thou among the pots 2”, ape 
presently put her ea upon his hand; ‘and sunk down ‘pon the 
gronnd before him.” “Nay or suid, in his own vindication, I do’ 
abhor that apy’ of that honour that is due to Godshould ‘be givemto _ 
me as Iam a creature, , But it pleased thie Lordt6 Set me up asa” 
sign of the ne 8p vr teons .one; and what hath been done . 
in my passing ‘through the-town, T was. commanded by the powerof, 
the Loid to suffer sueli things to be done’ to’ the outward as a sign: I 
abhor any honour as.a.creature.”” SOR SEE es eeish ee: 

The trial lasted several.days, and the committee agreed that all the . 
chargés were proved. ‘Theirreport was received. and) rend in the, 
house Dec. 5th, ‘and debated thirteen seporate days, when “at last 
they convicted. Naylor of horrid blasphietny, dad voted hiny to'be’a - 
grand imposter, and deceiver of ihe people... Dec. 16th, it, was pro-.: 
posed that he should suffer death; but this was:negatived—the noes, 
96, and the yeas 82. On Wednesday, Dee. 17th, the house agreed» 


to the following sentence.--- Seid tai ay 
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** Resolved, that J. N. be set on the pillory with his head in the pillory in 
the Palace-yard, Westminster, during the space of two hours on Thursday 
next, and shall be whipt by the hangman throngh the streets of Westminster 
to the Old Exchanye, London; and there likewise be set on the pillory with 
his head in the pillory for the space of two hours, between the hours of 
eleven and one on Saturday next, in each place wearing a paper containing 
an inscription of his crimes; and that at the Old Exchange his tongue be 
boved through with a hot iron, and that he be there also stigmatized in the 
forehead with the letter B; and that he be afterwards sent to Bristol, aud 
be conveyed into and through the said city on horseback, bareridged, with 
his face backward, and there also publicly whipped the next market-day 
atter he comes thither ; and that from thence he be committed to prison in 
Bridewell, London, and there restrained from the society of ali people, and 
there to labonr hard, till he shail be released by parliament ; and daring that 
time be debarred the nse of pen, ink, and paper, and shall have no relief 
but what he earns by his daily labours.” 


In pursuance of | this. sentence, on Thursday, Dec. 18th, the 
unhappy maniae stood in the pillory at Palace-yard, and was from 
thence whipped. to the Old Exchunge,, receiving 310 lashes, 
Saturday, Dee. 20th, he was to. have suffered the remainder of his 
sentence; but, in consequence of a petition presented to the house 
by Joshua Sprigge, formerly an eminent, independent preacher, 
representing the wretched condition of the prisoner, and the danger 
to his life, if he should receive the remainder of his sentence, a 
week's respite was granted, .Tuesday, Dec. 23rd, Joshua Sprigge, 
accompanied by 100 persons of eminence, presented another at the 
bar of the house, praying for a remission of the remainder of the 
sentence, but without suecess: they then applied to the protector, but 
with no better effect. On Wednesday, Dec. 21th, five presbyterian 
or independent ministers went to Naylor at Newgate—it is said, by 
order of parliament---but as he persisted in his ordinary discourse 
and usual manners, they Jeft him in anger, 

On Saturday, Dee, 27th, he suffered the remainder of his punish- 
ment. About eleven o'clock, he was brought in a coach from 
Newgate to the Black; Boy, near the Royal Exchange, where he 
continued till noon, when he was conducted by a party of halber- 
diers to the pillory. When he was pinned down, Martha Symonds, 
Hannah Stranger, and ‘Dorcas Erbury came to him: the first seated 
herself behind him on his right; the two latter before him : Robert 
Rich, who had been a merchant in Londyun, an enthusiastic follower 
of Naylor, a perfect maniac, but religious and harmless, ‘* accom- 
pauied him with comfertable words, kissings and strokings on his 
face ;” and after Naylor had been on the pillory some time, he 
placed a paper over his head, whereon was written, “ It is written, 
Luke 23, 38, This is the’ King of the Jews;” but an officer pulled 
this down, and turned Rich and the women off the pillory, yet the 
former was lifted up again, where he staid ti!l Naylor had undergone 
his sentence. At two o’clock, the executioner unshackled the 
culprit: then having bound him to the pillory, and drawa a cap 
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over his eyes, ‘the bad him put forth his tongue, which he freely 
did, and the executioner with a red-hot iron, about the bigness of a 
quill, bored the same, and by order of the sheriff held it in a short 
space, to the end the beholders might see and bear witness the 
sentence was thoroughly executed: then having took it out, and 
pulling the cap off that covered his face, he put a handkerchief over 

is eyes, and putting his left hand to the back part of his head, and 
taking the red-hot iron letter in bis other hand, put it to his forehead 
till itsmoked; all which time James never so much as winced, but 
bore it with astonishing aad heart-melting patience. Being uzbound, 
he took the execntioner in his arms, embracing and hugging him; 
after which, Robert Rich, through his ardent love, licked the wound 
on his forehead,” and licked and sucked the fire out of his tongue, 
and led him by the hand off the pillory. 

The Sheriffs of London’ next sent Naylor to the Sheriffs of Bris- 
tol, who had previously received the Speaker's warrant to see the 
sentence executed as far as they were concerned. Jan. 16th, 1657, 
Naylor arrived at the Lamb-inn, outside Lawford’s gate, where he 
slept. Next day, he was placed upon a horse “ bareridged,” with 
his face’ to the tail, and in that manner ridden through the city, and 
out at Redeliff gate. He then alighted, and was brought to the 
middle of Thomas-street: then, according to the order to the Keeper 
of Newsgate, he’ was to be stripped and made fast to a cart-horse, and 
to be whipped in the market—at each end of the bridge, at the 
middle of High-street—at the Tolzey—and in the middle of Broad- 
street: then to be released from the cart-horse at Tailors’ hall, and 
taken back to Newgate through Tower-lane. | However, the keeper 
so far exercised his humanity as to allow one Jones, a coppersmith, 
“and ugly Quaker,” to hold back the beadle’s arm when striking; 
and commanded the bellman to disuse the custom of proclaiming 
the offence, so that the bell rang but six times all the way. Robert 
Rich rode bareheaded before the culprit, having a mermaid’s head, 
such was the length of his hair, singing holy, holy, &e.” 

The Sheriffs of Bristol then sent Naylor to London, where he 
was for some time confined in Bridewell. After his discharge, 
Sept. Stl, 1659, he returned to Bristol, and at a meeting of his 
friends, he made a public recantation of his errors. He resided 
some time afterwards in this city, in an orderly and becoming man- 
ner, and died near King’s Rippon, Huntingdonshire, on a journey to 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, the place of his birth, aged 44 years. 


MAYOR. _ SHERIFPS. 
1653 George Hellier John Pope, Thomas Budd 
Alig. 26.—The shire-stones of the city of Bristol were searched 
and rectified. 
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MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1654 John Gunning John Lawford, Christopher Griffiths 


Feb. 23.—All importers of wood for fuel were ordered to wait 
upon the mayor, and acquaint him with their price before landing. 


June 6.—It was ordered that no imported butter should be 
exported, until offered in the market at 3d. per lb.; and also (June 
2Ist) for the relief of the poor, that 8d. be paid out of every kilder- 
kin of butter exported. “ 

Sept. 28.—The assize of bread, the general price of wheat 3s. per 
bushel. The weight of twopenny loaves to white, 222 oz.—- 
wheaten, 33}0z. 1dwt.—household, 450z. 

1655 Walter Deyos Thomas Harris, John Brown 


This year, six marshals were chosen as constables, to attend the 
mayor in their long gowns, with the city-arms on their staves. 

Every citizen not attending the nightly watch in his turn, or 
neglecting to find a substitute, was fined sixpence in swamer, and 
cightpence in winter, for each neglect. 

The Red Maids’ Hospital completed. 

A frigate called the Islipp, of 30 guns launched here. 

The disposal of money to repair the i this year—London £30, 
Aust £20, Horfield £10, Keynsham, £20, Pensford £30, Bedmin- 
ster, £10, Oxford £20. 

July 6th.—Collections in the several parishes of Bristol, to relieve 
the protestants in the Duke of Savoy’s dominions. 


“St. Nicholas.. .. .. £64 07 07 | St: Ewens ... .. .. £01 19 04 


Redcliffe .... ...... 05 10 03 | St. Peter c.0....: «. 07.16 00 
Christchurch ..  . 14 13 03] St. Stephen,, ©... .+ 25 00 06 
Little St. Augustine .. 09 00 06]St.James .. .. .. 14 09 07 


St. Philips-..° .. ~.:,1 07) 08-004,| Temple...... 2... :05.15 03 
St. Leonards .. .. 17 10 00|St.Thomas.. ...... 28 15 U7 
St. Maryport .. .. 06.03 08/St.Walborongh .. .. 34 10 08 
AllSaints .. .. .. 08 16 04| St. Michaell., .. .. 04 17 08 
St. John’s .. ., «. 13 13 04 rs 
£270 02 10” 
Oct. 22.—The innkeepers were restrained from taking more than 
6d. for a night’s hay for a horse, and for a bushel of oats only 2s. 
Dec. 13.— General Desborough wrote Mr. Mayor, to advise 
Messrs. Shearman, Lock and White to withdraw from the corpora- 
tion, as being disqualified for government, which they did, on the 
18th of January following, on the plea of age, bodily weakness, aud 
other infirmities, 
1656 Richard Balman Robert Vickris, John Harper 


A frigate launched, called the Nantwitch, 44 guns, built by —— 
Bailey. 


St. Nicholas almshouse built—(See page 162) 
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Arthur White, seaman, and the wife of John Olliver, for inconti- 
nence, were ordered, according to ancient custom, to be ridden upon 
a horse, back to back, the hellman going before them and publishing 
their offence, from the High Cross down High-strect, to Oltiver’s 
residence in Tucker-street, then to return up High-strect, and be set 
down and discharged at Bridewell. 

June 4.—The assize of wheat being 5s. per bushel, the twopenny 
white loaf was fixed to weigh I4o0z, 3q. ldr., the wheatea, 220z., 
and the household, 2902. 1q. 3dr. 193 

Dec. 8.—An order issued against private persons entertaining the 
horses of travellers to the prejudice of innkeepers, who by the law 
and custom of England were responsible for all such horses. _ No 
horse to be fed in the streets, or the owner fined 6d.; and inhabi- 
tants permitting a horse to stand to forfeit 1s. A constable or ser- 
Jeant-at-mace briaging said horse to the next common inn, to receive 
4d. from the owner, who was also to pay the izuholder 2a. for the 
standing of the horse. 

Elizabeth Nut, of Chelvey, Somersetshire, ordered to be whipped 
from the High Cross to Redcliff-gate, and sent home, for vagrancy. 

MAYORS, SHERIFFS, 
1657 Arthur Farmer John Willoughby, Henry Appleton 

March 6.—William Hobson, merchant, for having professed, on 
the oath of two witnesses, that the act of drunkenness might be 
committed without sin, was committed to prison for six months, and 
to find security for his good behaviour the whole year. 

1658 Walter Sandy Edwaid Morgan, Nehemiah Collins 

April 29.—Elizabeth Skreene carted through the city for forni- 
cation. 

June 14.—Two men committed for walking in the marsh, about 
six o’clock on the sabbath-day, and not paying the fine, 


October.—A lecture having been set up withoat authority in St. 
Morserth church, at seven in the morning of Sundays, the ehurch- 
wardens were ordered not to suffer the bells to be ruag, nor the 
church-doors opened, nor any one to preach, without further order 
from the mayor and aldermen. 

December.—A weekly rate ordered: for the liberty of the castle, 
for the relief of its poor. 


1659 Edward Tyson Francis Gleed, Timothy Parker 
Jan. 4.—Twenty city watchmen appointed: such as watched as 
a supply, and not on his own account, to be paid 4d. per night in the 


summer, and 6d. in the winter. To be under the control of the 
marshal. ‘ 


March 27,—T wo apprentices of a tailor were taken wp, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, as they were going to Redland, where 
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they said they were sent on an errand by their mistress ; this consti- 
tuted a charge of sabhath-hreaking, and a fine of 103, each, which 
they refused to pay, therefore they were committed, on the 12th of 
April, till they should tind sureties to answer it at the sessions. Also 
a journeyman tailor was apprehended for walking on a Sunday, by 
the constables of St. James's ward, and fined 10s.,. and committed 
in default of payment. A carpenter, for having charged one. of the 
constables’ as a perseeutor in this particular, was committed to 
answer for the offence. 

The market in Broad-street ordered to be kept by country 
butchers only, and not by city butchers, who had shops elsewhere 
all the week long, on forfeiture of 6s. 8d. a day, 

May 5 —The corporation reéeived from the exeeutrix of John 
Doddridge, Esq., their late recorder, a legacy of £40, to be laid out 
in 9 piece of plate. 

June 10.—It was ordered that Richard Rogers and Katharine 
Chitty, his servant, for lewdness and incontinence, should be set 
upon a horse, back to back, his face being towards the tail, and so 
to ride through the city, and then the woman to be set to hard work 
in the house of correction, 

July i8.—Christopher Poole, tailor, with Sarah Harbert: and 
Ann Long, ordered to be set on horseback, the maz in the midst 
with his face towards the tail, and so ride through the city, and be 
set down at the house of correction. 

Oct, 18.—The mayor and aldermen directed search. into all 
charters and books of records, writings, and evidences whatsoever, 
and a report to be made in writing. 

It was ordered that the country-butchers leave the market in 
Broad-strect on Saturdays by three in the afternoon. 

Castle-gate completed. Queen's gate also erected about this time. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1660 Henry Creswick Richard Gringson, Thomas Langton 


Christ-Church bells recast, eight in number, by Richard Gringson, 
vintner, churchwarden, 

Gilbert Ironside, Prebendary of York, a native] of Hawksbary 
near Sodbury, fourteenth Bishop of Bristol. 

The St. Patrick of 52 guns launched in this port. 


1661 Nathaniel Cale Thomas Stephens, John Hickes 


The above mayor, soap-maker, new-modelled the common-coun- 
cil, turning out all whom he supposed to be disaffected to the king. 

Sir Humphrey Hooke and Sir John Knight chosen representatives 
in the new parliament which met on the 8th of May. 

May 15.—Hugh Smyth, Esq. of long Ashton, created a baronet. 

The chamber issued £100 in consideration of the Society of Mer- 
chants enlarging the New Quay from the Lower Slip to Aldworth’s 
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Dock or Quay, and making a road for coaches and horses to Rown- 


ham and the Hotwells, 
MAYORS. SHERIFPs, 


1662 Robert Cann John Wright, Robert Yeamons 


Many inconveniences having happened to the river and haven by 
the coming up of ships out of Kingroad. the corporation ordered that 
no vessel above 60 tons should come from Kingroad to this city 
under a penalty of ten pounds. 

1663 Sir John Knight John Bradway, Richard Streamer 


Saturday, Sept. 5,—The King and Queen, with James Duke of 
York, Prince Rupert, and several noblemen, came from Bath, and 
were entertained by the mayor and aldermen at the great house, 
Bridge-end, where the King knighted Robert Cann, mayor, his son 
William, Alderman John Knight, and Robert Atkins, jun, One 
hundred and fifty pieces of canaon were discharged in the Marsh—- 
one volley on the King’s arrival at Bridgeend one when he had 
dined, and a third at his departure for Bath. The streets were 
sanded all the way from Lawford’s gate to Bridge-end. The 
expense of this visit was £1390 10s. 9d. “‘ Received of sundries 
towards ditto. £1380.” £890 of this sum was borrowed of various 
individuals upon bonds. A purse which cost 7s. 6d., containing 130 
pieces of gold, at 22s. each, was presented to the Queen. The follow- 
ing week, Robert Yeamons, the sheriff, attending his Majesty at 
Bath likewise received the honour of knighthood, 

The postage of a letter from London to Bristol three-pence. 

This year the Marquis of Worcester published his celebrated 
“Century of Inventions,’’ which contains a brief description of a 
“ Fire Water Work,” as follows. — 


“ Anadmirable and most forcible way to drive up water by fire, not by 
drawing or sucking it upwards, for that must be, as the philosopher calls it, 
infra spheram activitatis, which is but at such adistance. Bat this way hath 
no bounder, if the vessels be strong enough; for I have taken a piece of 
a whole cannon, whereof the eud was burst, and filled it three quarters full, 
stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also the tonch-hole, and mak- 
ing a constant fire under it; within twenty-four hours it barst, and made a 
great crack, so that having found a way to make my vessels, so that they 
are strengthened by the force within them, and the one to fill after the 
other, L have seen the water ron like a constant fountain-stream forty feet 
high ; one vessel of water, rarified by fire, driveth up forty of cold water ; 
and aman that tends the work is but to tarn two cocks, that one vessel of 
water being consumed, another begins to force and refill with cold water, 
and so successively, the fire being tended and kept constant, which the self- 
same person may likewise abundantly perform in the interim, between the 
necessity of turning the said cocks.’ 


From the above account, Dr. Robinson founds an opinion, “ that the 


steam-engine was beyond all doubt the invention of the Marquis of 
Worcester.” However, while we allow the marquis entitled to 
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originality, it must be remembered, that steam had been, previous to 
his account, applied to the arts. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1664 John Lawford John Knight, Ralph Olliff 


April 22.—At Westminster, the king granted a charter confirming 
those of 1626-29-30, 

Aug. 17.—James, Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Treland, 
came to Bristol, and was entertained at Sir Henry Creswick’s house 
in Small-street four days, and then returned to Ireland. Expences 
to Sir Henry, £177 9s. 10d. 

Saturday, Nov. 1.—The New Speedwell cast away in launching 
at the Gibb-Taylor, and four men aod boys drowned. 


1665 John Willoughby William Crabb, Richard Crump 


Jan. 12.—John Yeamans, Esq. of Bristol created a baronet. 

* This year the city of Londor was most grievously visited with a 
estilonce, the contagion whereof spread as farr as Bristoll. It 
egan at Bedminster, where it raged much, and soe likewise at 

Barton Regis. Yea it came within Lawford’s gate. Some houses 
in Haulier’s lane and Redeliff-street were infected, and some other 
places. as at the Mermaide on the Back; and when it was believed it 
would overspread the whole city, as it had done London, it pleased 
God of his wonderful mercy, to restraine it soe that it went noe 
furthur.”*—Mr. Ald, Haythorne's MS. 


* For this idential circumstance, much might be attribnted to the 
regulations which previous to this period, even in Cromwell’s time, the 
public authorities began to adopt for enforcing cleanliness among the citi- 
zens; for in 1629 the sum of £30 had been paid yearly to a common raker 
by the chamber, for keeping the city clean; but as this service was 
ineffectually done, his salary was augmented to £70, which was apportioned 
on the several parishes in the following sams ;—St. Nicholas, £6; St. 
Stephen, St. Werburgh, and Christ Church, £4 ea¢h; Ali Saint, £3 10s. ; 
St. Leonard, £2; St. Ewen, £1 10s.; St. John, £3 10.; St. Maryport, 
£2 10s.; St. Peter, £3 10s.; St. Thomas, for part of the bridge, £1 10s.; 
St. James, £3. ; and St. Michael, £1 10s, The raker to provide sufficiency 
of carts, horses, and servants, and to cleanse more streets than he formerly 
did, and ia a proper manner. In 1638, Tyndal’s park was appoiuted as a 
fit place for examining persons infected with the plague, aud for airing of 
goods, and hovels were built for the infected. Also, May 3, 1655, Mr. John 
Stone, merchant, was ordered to remove from his cellar in Matsh-street all 
the train-oil that remained there, to a place where it would not be noisome 
to the neighbourhood ; but it appears that the citizens were in the habit of 
throwing dirt and filth before their doors, for on the Sth of May, in the same 
year, the inhabitants were ordered to discontinue those practices, and to 
throw water before their doors in hot water, for the prevention of sickness. 
Haulier’s lane was a close, narrow thoroughfare, now occupied by Nelson- 
street, which, if it were a receptacle for filth and rabbish in times of pesti- 
fence, might have given rise to alarming consequences. 
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MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1666 Sir Thomas Langton John Lloyd, Joseph Creswick 


The above mayor was knighted on going to London ‘shortly after 
he had been sworn. 

The St. Patrick frigate, 52 guns, launched at Gibb-Taylor, The 
mayor and corporation present. 

The cnstom-house on the,Back built and finished : it cost between 
3 and 400 pounds. _ This is the house with the king’s arms in front, 
now the Three Cups inn. 

September 3.—The Great Fire in London, 

1667 Edward Morgan Henry Gough, John Aldworth 


Mr. Aldworth died, and Mr, Willett succeeded. 

The Duchess of Monmonth came privately to Bristol, and dined 
at the house of Edward Hurne, vintner (sheriff in 1669) on. St. 
Michael's bill, where she was visited by the mayor, and some of the 
council. They went thenee to the house of Richard Streamer 
(sheriff in 1663) where she was visited by Mrs. Mayoress, and 
where a banquet was prepared for her grave and her reunue. _ She 
was conducted, on her departure, as far as the castle. 

“One Joun Beale bad a child by her own father, which child she 
murthered, for which murther she was condemaed and hanged on 
Mile-hill. ; 

1668 Thomas Stephens Hamphrey Little, Richard Hart 

July 29. —The Edgar frigate, 72 gunz, built by Mr. Bailey of 
Bristol, launched. Burthen, 1046 tons : to carry 432 men. 

Jonathan Blackwell, vintner, at his owa cost, commenced making 
new steps on St. Michuel’s bill, called Queen-strect—finished 1660. 


SIR- WILLIAM PENN. 


Was born in Bristol in the year 162!. In 1652, he signalized him- 
self in the wars which Cromwell carried on against Lolland, as 
vice-admiral, In 1655, together with Admiral Venables, they pro- 
ceeded against St. Domingo, then in possession of the Spaniards, 
who retreated before them, deserted their houses, aud took refuge in 
the woods:\(April 13).-' But as the soldiers were without guides, they» 
wandered four days through the woods, without-food-or water :, the 
Spaniards rallied, killed 600, and drove the remainder to their vessels, 
The English commanders, in order to alone for this, bent their ' 
course to Jamaica, which surrendred to him withonta blow. Penn 
and Venables returned to England, and were*both of them sent-to 
the Tower, Cromwelt having been dissatisfied with the cor.quest they 
had made, althongh Jamaica is the chief acquisition which the 
country owes to the enterprising spirit of Cromwell, and which has 
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ever since belonged to this country. After the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in 1660, Penn was a candidate to represent Bristol in the new 
parliament; but he was defeated by John Stephens, the recorder, 
who was the favourite of the corporation: and John Knight, sen., 
merchant. In 1664, Penn was appointed. Great Captain Com- 
wander, under the Duke of York, preparatory to the successful 
engagement with the Dutch fleet, commanded by Opdam, on the 
3rd of June, off Hardwick; and in 1668, his son William, aged 24, 
first appeared as a preacher among the Quakers, Sir William died 
Sept. 16th, 1669, aged 49 years, at Wanstead, Essex. His body 
was bronght to Bristol, ard lay in state at the Guildhall till the 3rd 
of October, when it was buried in Redcliff-church. He left £30 
to the poor of that parish. A suit of armour is still preserved in the 
church, said to have been worn by him; also, a monument erected to 
his memory, with the following inscription.— 

“« Sir William Penn, Knight, born at Bristol 1621, of the Penns of Penns- 
lodge, in the county of Wilts. He was made captain at 21 ; rear-admiral of 
Ireland at 23 ; vice-admiral of England at 31, and general in the first Dutch 
War at 32, whence returning in 1655, he was chosen a parliament-man for 
Weymouth ; 1660, was made commissioner of the admiralty aud navy, 
governor of the forts und town of Kingsale, vice-admiral of Munster, and 
a member of that provincial council ; aud in 1664 was chosen great captain 
under his royal highness, in that signal and most evidently snecessful fight 
against the Dutch fleet. Thus he took leave of the sea, his old element, but 
continued his other employs till 1669, when through bodily infirmities (con- 
tracted through the care and fatigue of public affairs) he withdrew, prepared 
and made for his end, and with a gentle and even gale in much peace 
arrived and anchored in his last best port; at Wanstead in the county! of 
Essex, 16th September, 1670, being then but 49 years and 4 months. To 
whose name and merit his surviving lady erected this remembrace.” 


Dnring his life. Sir William Penn appears to have been much 
displeased with his son, in consequence of his adoption of the 
Quakers’ profession, Among other methods to eure him, the admiral 
sent him to Ireland, to take charge of some landed property which 
he possessed there; but this visit, in consequence of meeting with 
the who had originally implanted the doctrines upon his 
i confirmed him a Quaker. His father, therefore, recalled him ; 
but his first app ce convinced him how fruitless was any 
attempt to alter the opinions of his son: he advanced before the 
admiral with his hat on, and addressed him with this singular saluta- 
tion, “ am glad friend to see thee in good health.” Sir William 
thought his son had gone mad, and ordered him to the door, but he 
became reconciled to him on his death-bed indeed ; young Penn states 
his father had then become nearly as much a Quaker as himself. 
Sir William left to his son property to the value of £1,500 a year, 
besides a claim upon the crown of £16,000 more, for which he 
obtained a tract of land in N. America, where he established a 
colony, and founded the state of Pensylvania. 

Ww 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1669 Sir Robert Yeamans Charles Powell, Edward Hurne 


The Quakers’ meeting-house built on the site of part of the 
monastty of the Black Friars. The Friends had previously held 
their meetings on the same spot. 


1670 John Knight Thomas Day, Thomas Easton 


Sir John Knight, M. P, (mayor of 1663) informed the king that 
the mayor (John Knight, sugar-refiner) and most of the council 
were fanatics: Sir Robert Yeamans was then sent for to London, 
and committed to the Tower. The mayor was then sent for and 
examined ; but as the charge proved Finan the informer was 
forced to beg the king’s pardon upon his knees. Sir Robert 
Yeamans returned on the 21st of February (1671) and was honour- 
ably conducted into the city by 220 horsemen. The mayor returned 
on the 20th of April, and was conducted in like manner by 235 
horsemen. Sir John Knight came to Lawford’s gate, and privately 
crossed the water to his own house in Temple-strect. Sir Joha’s 
heuse still stands, with four slender pillars in front, nearly opposite 
Weaiter-lane. His son occupied what had formerly been the Tem- 
plars’ hall, 


THE HOTWELL WATER. 


The earliest account which we have of the existence of this spring 
is from William of Worcester, who mentions it as a fountain on the 
side of Ghyston Cliff, so warm as milk, and like the water of Bath. 
Tradition says, it was first discovered by some sailors passing up and 
down the river, and that they used it outwardly for scorbutic com- 
plaints. On this account some persons made a brick reservoir for it, 
paved at the bottom, in which state it remained till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.* 

The most particular circumstance which made this water so 
famous happened, according to Barrett, about the period of our his- 
tory (1670). Some persons of consequence in Bristo] having died 
of the diabetes, in spite of medical skill, the disease was pronounced 
incurable. One William Gagg, a broker, resident in Castle-street, 
was afflicted with it, and his life dispaired of. However, as the 
story is related, he one night dreamed that he drank plentifully of 


*Dr. Macauley, in his ** Dictionary of Medicinedesigned for Popular Use,” 
under the head of Bristol Hotwells, observes, “it is chiefly in pnlmonary 
consumption that the Sanative effects of the Bristol waters are celebrated. 
Much of their apparent good effects may be ascribed to the favourable situ- 
ation and mild temperate climate which Bristol enjoys; but itis asserted 
= the water alleviates many of the most distressing symptoms of that 

sease, 
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the Hotwell water, and was wonderfully relieved by it. Following 
the dictates of his dream, he tried it next morning, when the result 
proved so favourable as to induce him to repeat the experiment, and 
eventually he was cured, to the great surprise of every one who 
knew him, From this time the virtues ‘of, the spring increased in 
reputation ; and so many strangers frequented it, that in 1690 the 
Corporation of Bristol thought it worth their notice, and.Sir John 
Knight, the mayor, endeavoured to have it inclosed in such a mauner 
as to prevent the tide mixing with it; a stone-work was therefore 
raised, above the level of the highest tides, but the weight of water 
in the inclosure being so great, it was feared the course of the spring 
would be changed. In 1695 the Society of Merchant-Venturers, 
as lords of the manor of Clifton, granted a building lease, for 95 
years, at £5 per annum, to Sir Thomas Day (mayor in 1694), 
Robert Yate (mayor in 1693) Thomas Callowhill, and other 
citizens. erected the Hotwell-house (the predecessor of the present 
building) and placed pumps so as to raise the water 30 feet: they 
also placed pipes to carry.off the waste water of the spring into the 
river, which pipes were supplied with valves that shut against any 
water forcing its way in. 

On the Ist of November, 1755, without any apparent cause, the 
water suddenly became réd and turbid, and not fit to be drank. 
- Many conjectures were formed as to the cause of the phenomenon; 
and a gentleman present desired the company to take notice of the 
day, as he was of opinion it was the effeet of a violent concussion 
which they would shorily hear of: this proved to be the case, for on 
that day the dreadful earthquake at Lisbon happened. At the same 
time, the water in-a well in a field near St. George’s chureh suddenly 
became black as ink, and continued unfit for use nearly a fortnight : 
it was thought to have been occasioned by a strata of coal lying 
contiguous to it. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1671 John Hickes Richard Stubb, Thomas Earle 

Guy Carleton, Dean of Carlisle (fifteenth Bishop of ‘Bristol) 
translated to Chichester. 

1672 Christopher Griffiths Edward Young, John Cooke 
1673 Richard Streamer John Sevell, John Dymer 

Mr. Dymer died, and was succeeded by William Harsell. 

St. Thomas conduit, which stood in the middle of the street, 
removed to the end of church-lane. The shcep-rarket kept in a 
court adjoining, over which the wool-market was built. 

The cathedral, Christ-church and its spire, and St. Stephen’s 
tower and its pinnacles, repaired and embellished. 
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MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1674 Ralph Olliff Samuei Wharton, Edward Fielding 
“This year King Charles the 2d his effigie was removed on the 
leads nearer the Councill-house, by the perswasion of the Dutchess 


of Cleveland, being then in Bristol, it being before (as she said) as a 
porter or a watchman.” 


The Oxford, of 54 guns and 683 tons, for 274 men, launched. 
1675 Sir Robert Cann — Charles Williams, George Lane 
Dec.—-On St, John’s day the weathercock of St. John’s steeple 
was blown down. Another was put up on the 3rd of May, 1676. 
1676 William Crabb Henry Glisson, Henry Merritt 
1677 Richard Crump William Donning, John Moore 


July 11,—Queen Catherine entertained by the mayor at Sir 
H, Creswick’s in Small-street.—Expences to the city, £446 2s. 8d. 


Copy of a bill for a year's board, clothes, and education of a young 
lady at Bristol in the year 1677. 
[Bristol Memorialist.] 


Laid out for Hannah as followeth. Ib. s. d. 
Imprs. Fora payer of shooes .. 4.) 4. feo «+e of co ov 00 01 08 
It. For making her new Coat longer Mane Ma ater 00 01 00 
It. For a necklace and mending a pt. of shooes .. .. .. «+00 00 08 
It. Paid for a payer of shooes .... ’ 00 O1 06 


It. Mending her old coat and for ribbon to border itt, and for a 
lace and sampler & threed., .,  .. s+ + +e 00 02 00 
It. for paper and a payer of sizers and rebonfor her dressing box 00 03 06 
It. For a payer of shooes and shooe points... .. .. .. .. 00 01 10 
It. For mending her shoces Foes Daw fel? worl selnee SAPO 
More laid out than L had of her mother for a payer of 
boddises, a hood. and askarffe .. .. .. «. 00 03 06 
It. For a payer of shooes and mending a pt. of shooes ..  .. 00 02 00 
It. For a lace and mending her 2 coats & forrebbon .. .. .. 00 04 OL 
It. For a fan & making her lacest petticoat and bordering,, .. 00 04 06 
At ald for @ natees for ber. 2, >. oo seh ne iaenensOe 08:00 
It. For.ayeare’s achooleing =~ ....00.... 20 es ee ee oe 0:17.00 
and for her yeare’s tableing —.. S40 tobe. 10°00.00 


Sum totall .. .. 12 05 07 
More for a payer of shooes.. .. .. ++ in terssivat) Ch Ok: 08 


ina ss ee ee Re POD 

Rec4, this 34 of ye6 month or Angust Ane. 1677 of Edward Terrill the 

sume of twelve pounds seven shillings, and is in full of this note & for a 

year’s tableing of Haunah Listun ending ye eighth day of this mouth fol- 

lowing and is in full of all accompts due tro ye said Capt. Tho. Listun to 
this day. I say ree’d Sarah Clifford, 


1678 Sir John Lloyd William Jackson, William Clutterbuck 


William Gulston, Rector of Symonsbury, Dorsetshire (sixteenth 
Bishop of Bristol). 
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MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 
1679 Joseph Creswick William Hayman, William Swimmer 


The above mayor being ex officio one of the deputy-lieutenants, 
and by commission one ot the captains of the trained bands of the 
city, had his commission taken from him, and his deputation revoked, 
for following the advice of his father-in-law, Sir John Knight, “ the 
old ratt.” 

April 6.—Alderman Stevens, by will, endowed with lands in tho 
arish of Abstone and Wyke, Gloucestershire, the almshouse in 
‘emple-street, for twelve widows or daughters of freemen of Bristol, 

and an hospital in Old Market-street for sixteen freemen’s widows or 
daughters, 

Four persons fined thirty shillings by the vestry of St. James’s 
church, for purloining the Lord’s day in travelling to Bath on foot. 
a aearetene of 1096 tons, for 70 guns and 446 men, 
aunched. 


1680 Richard Hart Abraham Saunders, Arthur Hart 


August 20.—The infamous Captain William Bedloe, said to 
have been concerned in the Rye-House Plot, died in Bristol. He 
was buried on the 22nd, below the steps at the entrance of the 
Mayor's chapel, without any memorial or inscription, at the expense 
of the city chamber : his goods were all seized for debts. 


1681 Sir'Thomas Earle Sir John Knight, Richard Lane 


April 12.—At the quarter-session, Sir John Knight was presented 
by the grand jury for affronting and assaulting Mr. Mayor in the 
execution of his duty; also for ‘stigmatizing and branding his 
Majesty’s subjects with the odious name of papists, &c. Sir John 
Knight, Sir Robert Atkins, and John Lawford, aldermen, were 
presented for publishing a writing under the title of a petition, in 
which were contained divers reproachful untruths and falsehoods.— 
Several persons were presented for preaching at unlawful conventicles ; 
and the constables of several of the wards were presented for NoT 
DISTURBING unlawful conventicles, 

October.—At the session, Sir Robert Atkins, recorder was pre- 
sented for withdrawing himself from the gaol-delivery, and for deny- 
ing to swear Sir Richard Hart, alderman, being duly elected. Sir 
Robert Atkins, Sir John Knight, John Lawford, Esq., and Joseph 
Creswick, Esq., aldermen, were presented for assembling and uniting 
themselves and calling a Court of Aldermen, and electing Mr. 
Thomas Day an alderman in court. Many persons were presented 


for not going to church, and many for keeping inmates in their 
houses. 


1682 Thomas Kaston John Combe, George Hart 
January Session. — Many persons were presented for riots in 
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December and this month, and joining in conventicles. ‘The con- 
stables of St, Leonard's presented that there was no popish recusant 
in their pera, to the best of their knowledge. The grand jury 
presented that the running races and driving of horses in the Marsh 
on Sundays was a profanation of the Lord's day.—The constables 
of Redcliff parish presented a list of about 200 names of such as 
were recusant within the parishes of Redcliff and St. Thomas, in 
not going to church and receiving the sacrament, from the day of 
October last to the 27th of January, together with their children of 
nine years and upward, and their servants. 

The house of a strong-water-man burnt down in Broad-street, 
and the houses on each side much damaged. 

Sir Robert Atkins, Recorder of Bristol, compelled by the king to 
resign his office, in December last, for “having too much abetted 
with the. fannaticks.” Sir William Churchill, of Somersetshire, was 
elected in his place. 

Dec. 2.—The Dukedom of Beaufort created, in the person of 
Henry, only son Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, whom 
we huve already noticed.—Page 172. 


Mayors, SHERIPFS, 
1683 Ralph Oliff Nathaniel Driver, Edmund Arendell 


The king, in his attempts to reign as an absolute monarch, among 
other expedients, siezed on the —— of the corporations of Eng- 
land, to bring their elections within his own power. Accordingly, 
in the early part of ‘this year, Sir Robert Sawyer, attorney-general, 
brought a writ of quo warranto in the Court of King’s Bench, 

ainst the authorities of Bristol, accusing them of violating their 
charter in exceeding the number of 43 persons in the common- 
council, which process eompelled a resignation of the old charter. 
Sir William Clutterbuck was chosen mayor, Oct. 30, by the king's 

ial command.—We have a manuscript account, that Mr. Ralph 
liff died the day after he was sworn. 

March 22.—The King and the Duke of York escaped the effect 
of the Rye-House Plot. A party to this plot were said to have 
been formed in Bristol, who held their meeting in a summer-house 
of a garden in Baldwin-street. On the 30th of April, 1684, James 
Holloway, a linen-manufactarer and merchant of Bristol, who had 
been outlawed as one of the conspirators, was hung at Tyburn. 


1684 Sir William Hayman Giles Merrick, James ‘Twyford 


June 2,.—The king granted a. new charter confirming Bristol to be 
acity and county of itself—gave full powers to the mayor and two 
sheriffs to have a common seal ; and to them and the common coun- 
cil-men, not exceeding forty-three, power to make laws for the 
government of the city—The mayor and sheriffs to be chosen 15th 
of September, and sworn 29th —The recorder to be barrister of five 
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ears standing, and to have the royal approbation. —The aldermen te 
twelve, and the recorder senior.—A fine of £500 to be imposed 
on those who shall refuse to be chosen, unless not worth £2000, 
—The aldermen to be justices of the peace, and to hold quarterly 
sessions for trying offenders——A town-clerk to be chosen (a barrister 
of three years) a steward of the sheriff’s court, and two coroners.— 
Mayor, &c. to have the regulation of markets and fairs, and to hold 
piedpowder court, &e. 


Jobn Lake translated from Sodor and Man (seventeeuth Bishop of 
Bristol) translated to Chichester. He was one of the seven bishops 
committed to the tower by James II., in June 1688.* 

MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1685 Abraham Saunders William Merrick, Robert Yates 

Death of Charles L1., Feb. 6th, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther the Duke of York, as James Il. He was proclaimed king in 
Bristol on Sunday, Feb. 18th, and by order again on the Monday 
following. 


MONMOUTH’S EXPEDITION. 


James II. ascended the throne a declared catholic, and inspired 
by an ardent desire of reforming the nation back again to that faith. 
In this he was opposed by the whigs,+ who were most of them in 


*James LI. proclaimed an universal toleration, for the purpose of embracing 
the Catholics, and thus assumed the right of et. ug with acts of par- 
liament. This he commanded to be read in every pulpit iu the country, 
against which the above bishops joined in a respectful petition to him ; but 
he declared that document to be a seditious libel, and consigned the bishops 
to the tower, who gave recogni to stand a trial on the 29th of June 
following, by a Middlesex jury. ey were tried in Westminster hall, and, 
to the infinite joy of the nation, acquitted. In Bristol, the news occasioned 
great rejoicings. 

+ The House of Commons, in the reign of Charles II., for the first time, 
assumed the distinction of whig aud wih The court party were called 
tories from the word toree (give me) used by the Irish banditti, who were 
cavaliers, The party who opposed the court were called whigs from the 
Scotch word whiggam (sour milk) ; but it is thas defined in Bishop Burnett's 
History of his own Times:—“ The south-west counties of Scotland have 
seldom corn enough to serve them round the year ; and the northern parts 

roducing more than they need, those in the west come in the summer to 

uy at Leith the stores that come from the north; and from a word whiggam, 
used in driving their horses, all that drove were called whiggamers, aud 
shorter the whiggs. Now in that year, after the news came of Duke 
Hamilton's defeat, the ministers animated their people to rise, and march 
to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their parishes 
with nvheard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way as they came. The 
Marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, they being about 
6000, This was called the whiggamers’ inroad; aud after that, all that 
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exile. The Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle met in 
Holland, and concerted two separate invasions for expelling the 
Catholic James. Monmouth, June Ist, 1685, landed at Lyme in 
Dorsetshire; and in the evening of the 11th, the news arrived in 
Bristol. The city was then put in a posture of defence—the militia 
were ordered to watch, two companies each night; one in the 
guildhall, and the other in Thomas-street, near the church, On the 
16th, the Duke of Beaufort arrived to take command of the militia, 
and to keep them in readiness for service. The Duke of Somerset 
also arrived on the 20th. On the 24th, the Duke of Beaufort 
caused twenty-one companies of foot to be mustered in Redcliff- 
mead, and six companies of horse at the Lamb-ground at Lawford’s 
gate; and there appeared a troop of horse freely, being several citi- 
zens and country gentlemen. 


Monmouth landed with a small retinue, but quickly found himself 
at the head of about 5000 persons, though irregularly armed. At 
Taunton, June 10th, he caused himself to be proclaimed king; and 
on Sunday morning, June 21st, he marched for Bridgewater, and 
took his march through Somersetshire for Bristol, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed king at several places. The duke’s forces marched 
over Bedminster Down, in the evening of the 24th, and took up 
their quarters at Keynsham. with the intention of entering Bristol 
the next morning. Being lodged in the town, they were alarmed 
with the report of the enemy’s approach : this proved to be about 60 
horsemen, who mistook Monmouth’s party for their own, ahd would 
have entered the town and been taken ; but they had a skirmish with 
the men refreshing in the adjoining fields, above 20 of whom were 
killed or wounded, while the horsemen retreated, four of their part 
being taken prisoners, and Lord Newburg wounded. Mosiniath 
seems to have been intimidated at the strength of the Bristol gar- 
rison, although some of his party, who were proscribed oa account 
of the Rye-house plot, being Bristol men, and professed to know the 
inclinations of the townsmen, assured him there would be no resist- 
ance, and offered to conduct, him by some private ways which they 
knew; and it stated he had at least 20,000 men at command. 
Barrett observes, that Beaufort having declared he would set fire to 
Bristol, if the citizens made an insurrection, Monmouth said ‘*‘ God 
forbid that I should bring the two calamities of fire and sword 
together on so noble a city.” Upon the whole, his conduct was not 
energetic enough for the management of such an- enterprise, He 


opposed the court came in contempt to be called whiggs ; and from Scotland 
the word was brouwghtinto England, where it is now one of our unhappy 
terms of distinction,” For the part which the populace took in the politi- 
cal agitations, tle court contemptuous ly applied to them the term mob—an 
abbreviation of mobile vulgus (the unsteady vulger). 
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then proceeded to Bath, where he was refused admittance, and to 
Frome, and then fetrograded to Bridgewater, on the news of the 
defeat of Argyle, and the advance of the king’s troops from London. 
At Bridgwater, July 6th, he engaged with the army under the Earl 
of Feversham and Lord Churchill—his infantry fought with some 
spirit, but being deserted by the cavalry, and by the duke himself, 
were obliged to give way. Monmouth was taken, in a wretched 
condition, near Ringwood, Dorsetshire, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill, July 16. His followers were many of them hanged without 
the form of trial by the king’s troops, and others were afterwards 
put to death with scarcely any other formality by the celebrated— 


CHIEF JUSTICE JEFFERIES, 


Whom the king sent into the west, both as judge and lieutenant- 
general, with command of whatever troops he wished to attend his 
orders from place to place: | On Monday, Sept. 2Ist, he arrived at 
the guildhal!, Bristol, and delivered a long speech, full of asperity 
against the citizens. He accused the mayor and aldermen, that 
they had made a practice of transporting convicted criminals to the 
American plantations, and selling them by way of trade, which 
turning to good account, when any pilferers or petty rogues were 
bron before them, they threatened them with hanging, and then 
on_the advice of some officers, they begged for transportation ; then 
each alderman took one, aud sold him for his own benefit. He 
made the mayor and aldermer go from the bench to the bar, to 
plead to the imformation laid against them by John Romsey, tho 
town-clerk, saying of the mayor, ‘See how the kidnapping rogue 
looks, &c,” owever, the Chronological Outline of Bristol gives 
an opinion, that the town-clerk was actuated more by subserviency 
to the court than a love of justice ; and that the aldermen might have 
kidnapped all their fellow-citizens with impunity, had they not been 
suspected of either whiggism or trimming; but the proceedings 
against them were stopped by the revolution. 

Jefferies condemned six persons for execution on Redcliff-hill, 
Bristol, About 200 of the persons concerned in Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion were brought to Bristol, in order to be transported. Nov. 6th, 
three persons were executed at Bedminster for being with Mon- 
mouth, viz., Edward Tippet, ashoemaker of this city; Philip Cam- 
bridge, of Sodbury, a fishmonger; and a countryman, said to bea 
grocer. Tippet continued cheerful, not changing his colour to the 
last moment. He said he only went to see Monmouth’s army—that 
he never had any arms, nor design to wrong any person in life or 
estate. The other two were very sick and weak. They were drawn, 
pee: and quartered. The grocer’s quarters were begged and 
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Jonathan Trelawney (eighteenth Bishop of Bristol) translated to 
Exoter. He corresponded with the Prince of Orange, and was a 
friend to the revolution. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1686 William Swimmer George Morgan, Edward Porknell 


Aug. 25.—King James came to Bristol, and lodged at Sir William 
Hayman’s house in Small-street two or three nights. 


1687 Richard Lane John Sanford, Samuel Wallis 


Sept. 12.—The king and queen invited to Bristol, being on a 
visit to Bath: they remained here only two hours, and were enter- 
tained at the mayor's residence, St. Augustin’s back. Oa his way 
hither, the king was met by many citizens on horseback, and by a 
deputation of Quakers, who presented him with an address. 


1688 William Jackson Thomas Cole, George White 


THE REVOLUTION. 


In his efforts to re-establish the Catholic religion in Britain, King 
James held open intercourse with the Pope, whose Nuncio, Count 
Dada, came to Bristol, 1687, and dined at the Three Tuns Tavern, 
in Corn-street. In the following February (1688) being in unison 
with his policy in promoting the Catholics, the king sent a letter 
and order to Bristol for displacing the Protestant Corporation ; 
accordingly, the mayor, sheriffs. six aldermen (including Sir 
William Clutterbuck and Alderman Lawford) John Rumsey, town- 
clerk, and eight or more of the council were removed, and the fol- 
lowing appointed instead—Thomas Day, mayor; Jobn Hine, and 
Thomas Saunders, sheriffs; Nathaniel Wade,* town-clerk, &c., 
twenty-eight in all. ‘To crown the general feeling, a son was born 
to the king (June 10th, 1688), and on the 12th the news reached 
Bristol, when some slight demonstrations of joy were shewn, by 
ringing the bells a little, and making a small bonfire at Newgate; in 
fact, this event was looked upon by all classes of Protestants as 
likely to perpetuate the Catholic religion in the country, from which 
they hoped to have been relieved by the death of the king, in the 
succession of the Princess of Orange, who was a Protestant, and 
united to the chief military defender of that faith in Europe. But 
this hope was now shut out, and it was resolved to send for the 


* This Nathanial Wade, with Abraham Hooke, and others, in 1614, built 
the stone bridge over the Froom in Earl’s Meads, leading to Wade-street, 
which bridge is commonly called Traitor’s bridge, probably in allusion to 
the part the founder took in the political movements of his day. 
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Prince of Orange, nephew to the king. These proceedings dispelled 
the religious zeal of tho king, and he saw the necessity of providing 
for his own safety, as well as endeavouring to conciliate the affec- 
tions of his people. He, therefore, ordered his fleet to be assembled, 
and his army recruited with new levies. In his civil concessions, he 
restored the corporation charters; consequently, Oct, 23rd, William 
Jackson, merchant, who had been chosen Mayor of Bristol, Sept. 
15th, 1688, was restored; but the sheriffs, Thomas Lifton, and 
Joseph Jackson, remained displaced, and Thomas Cole, merchant, 
and George White were chosen in their stead, But these concessions 
came too late to be favourably received by the nation. 


Meanwhile, the Prince of Orange continued his preparations, and 
with a powerful fleet Janded at Torbay, Nov. 5th, without the 
smallest opposition by sea or land. The prince for some time after 
could not boast of his good fortane.—A great deal of rain having 
fallen, the roads were rendered almost impassible, and he 
possessed neither cattle nor carriages sufficient to convey the baggago 
of his army. He proceeded, however, to Exeter ; and soon after, he 
was joined by the gentry of the counties of Devon ard Somerset, 
and an association was formed for his support. All England was 
soon in commotion—in Bristol, on the Ist of December, some symp- 
toms of riot took place, a numerous rabble went to the house of one 
Mr. Whitney, a collar-maker, in Castle-street, being a Papist, and 
quite ruined his household goods, and what they could find, besides 
other depredations, and abused his wife, at the same time he was in 
London: from thence they went into King-street, to two other such 
houses, and did considerable damage. ‘This disturbance seems to 
have been subdued by the approach of a regiment of foot-soldiers, 
which had been raised in Gloucestershire by Sir John Guise, in 
favour of the prince: they were accompanied by two troops of dra- 

ons, one Dutch and the other English, who in a few days marched 

for Gloucester. Dec. 2nd, Lord Delamere, who had taken up arms 

in Cheshire, came to Bristol, and declared for the prince and tho 
Protestant religion. On the 16th, the remainder of the dragoons 
who came thither marched away, as a convoy to six horses Jaden 
with money, which was raised by customs and excise in this city— 
tobacco paid 5d. per lb. duty. 

Every day discovered some new instance of that general confede- 
racy into which the nation had entered against the measures of the 
king ; but the most dangerons was the defection of the army, which 
occasioned him to retire from Salisbury, the head-quarters of his 
army, to London, when he found that his favourite daughter, Anne 
Princess of Denmark, had secretly withdrawn herself the night 
before, in company with lady Churchill. Finally, the king em- 
barked for France, December 23rd, with his queen and son, the 

latter afterwards called the Pretender, William now, at te request 
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of some members of parliament who happened to be in London, 
issued writs for a convention, in order to settle the nation. Bristol, 
in Dec, was taken pussession of for William, elected as represent- 
atives Sir Richard Hart and Sir John Knight, excluding Mr Thomas 
Day and Mr. Robert Yates.* By the English convention it was 
agreed, that James II. had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby vacant. William and Mary were then appointed 
to succeed, and were proclaimed King and Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which ceremony was performed in Bristol Feb. 18th, 
1689, with the usual formality. 

In Scotland and Ireland a resistance was offered to the new 
monarchy. In the former country it was soon subdued; but in the 
latter, whore the people were chiefly catholics, James himself led a 
formidable army, which King William attacked at the fords of the 
Boyne, July Ist, 1690, and obtained a complete victory. On his 
return, Sept. 6th, with George Prince of Denmark, he landed oppo- 
site Pill (now Lamplighters’ hall) and lodged at Sir Robert South- 
well’s at Kingsweston that night. Sir Robert was his Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State in Ireland, and companion of his journey. 
“The next day, being Sunday, multitudes of people went from 


* On Monday, Feb. 24th, another election commenced in Bristol: the 
candidates were, Sir Richard Hart, Sir John Knight (the former repre- 
sentatives), the recorder of the city, and Mr. Robert Yates. The poilin 
coutinued till two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, when the sheriffs 
declared Sir Richard Hart and Sir John Knight duly elected. ‘In 1694, 
Sir John addressed the House of Commons against the bill for a general 
naturalization, which, a the jories had dispersed copies of it throughout 

nation, was ordered to urnt by the common haugman. The 
ollowing isa part of his speech towards the close.—**‘ Mr. Speaker, this 
nation is a religions, just, and jealous nation, who in some of their fits 
of zeal have not only quarrelied for the same, but have murdered and 
de a kings, nobles, bishops, and priests, for the sake of their religion 
liberties, which they pretend to prove from the Bible. We are the 
religious representatives of this religious people ; let ns therefore learn in- 
struction in the case before us from that good book, where we may be 
informed that St. Paul, from being born free of heathen Rome, escaped a 
whipping, and valued and pleaded that privilege.’”” Our orator then goes on 
to notice the policy of Joseph, a slave in Egypt, in taxing the Egyptians 
to lay up a store of corn, which in time of famine he made them purchase 
at a high rate ; getting from them, “‘ for that which was once their own, all 
their money, their cattle, their lands, and, last of all, their persons into 
slavery, though at the same time he did far otherwise with his own country- 
men ; for he placed them in the best of the land, the land of Goshen, und 
nourished them from the king’s store, &c.—Sir, I perceive some gentlemen 
are uneasy: perhaps I have offended them, in supposing they are religious 
representatives, or concluding their religion is from the Bible. If that be 
it which displeaseth, 1 beg their pardon, and promise not to offend again on 
that score, and will conclude all with this motion—That the serjeant be com- 
manded to open the doors, and let us first kick the bill out of the house, and then 
foreigners out of the kingdom.”” 
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Bristol to see him. They came from thence the same day, in the 
Duke of Beanfort’s coaches to Bristol, and without staying any, rid 
directly to the Duke of Beaufort’s houses.’’? Another MS. says, 
“The king was received by the mayor (Arthur Hart, merchant) and 
alderman, who walked in their scarlet gowns. bareheaded, to 
hawford’s gate, where they took their leave of him; his Majesty 
being then goiny to the Duke of Beaufort’s at Badminton ; so that hoe 
made no stay jn the city, not so much as to alight from his coach.” 
The king and prince arrived at Kensington gn the 10th. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS, 


1689 Arthur Hart John Budd, John Blackwell 

Gilbert Ironside, Warden of Wadham-College, Oxford (nine- 
teenth Bishop of Bristol) translated to Hereford. 

Sept.—The standings in St. James's Fair produced the church- 
wardens about £80. 
1690 Sir John Knight Robert Dowding, John Yeamons 
1691 Richard Lane John Bradway, William Opie 


The aboye William Opie, tobacconist, made a gift of 26s. por 
year to St. Peter’s parish, for three poor people in bread weekly. 

March 4.—An earthquake was felt in Bristol. 

Newgate re-built, by a tax on the inhabitants of 6d. in the pound. 
The cost was about £1600. 

Joseph Hall, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, twentieth 
Bishop of Bristol. 
1692 Edmund Arundle James Pope, Henry Combo 

The great crane on the Quay erected. 
1693 Robert Yate Marmaduke Bowdler, John Batchelor 


COOK’S FOLLY. 


Over the entrance to the edifice which bears the above name is the 
inscription “1. Cook, 1693.” It was said to have been built by a 
person of the name of Cook, probably the sheriff of 1672, to guard 
against the effects of destiny. One story is, that he dreamt a viper 
should be the occasion of his death ; therefore he imprisoned himself 
in this building, receiving his food, fuel, and other necessaries by 
means of a basket he occasionally let down from above. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, a viper concealed in some faggots he had 

ut on the fire darted upon him, and inflicted the wound he so much 
seated ‘There is another account extant, that savours much of a 
romantic character, which we here introduce, more for the purpose 
of bringing forward an old local tradition, than for the implicit 
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credit we attach to the trnth of the narrative ; though there is one 
thing in its favour—it is founded upon fact !} 


THE LEGEND OF COOK'S FOLLY. 


Sir Manrice Cook was the proprietor of extensive estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the curious tower built upon an eminence beyond St. Vincent's 
Rocks, and which so significantly bears his name. His lady, while preg- 
nant with her first child one evening encountered a gipsy-man in her walk, 
who accosted her, and solicited alms. The man received a sum unsatis- 
factory to him; and stated that he did not require it to relieve the cravings 
of hunger or thirst, for the fields afforded him sufficient for that purpose ; 
but, confessing himself an astrologer, he begged an additional crown to 
mend some of his tools which he had broken. The lady complied witb his 
request, and as a proof of his art, requested to know the destiny of the child 
she then bore. The gipsy reproved her for attempting to pry into futurity ; 
but, at the same time, professed obedience to her wishes: he desired her to 
notice the precise moment of the child’s birth; soon after which she might 
expect to see him again, 

Within a week after, a son was born ; and Sir Maurice kept up the style 
of an old English gentleman by good cheer and hospitality among his 
retainers and friends. The gipsy also made his appearance, and having 
asked some particulars he retired, and next day presented Sir Maurice with 
a scroll containing the following prediction— 


“ Twenty times shall Avon's tide And still the child of yestesday 
In chains of glistening ice be tied— Shall laugh the bappy bours away 
Twenty times the woods of Leigh That period past, onother sun 
Shall wave their branches merrily, Shall not his annual journey run, 
In ng burst forth in mantle gay, Before a secret, silent foe, 
And dance in summer’s scorching ray ; Shall strike that boy a deadly blow 
‘Twenty times shall avtumn’s frown Such and sure his fate shall be ; 
Wither all their green to brown— Seek not to change his destiny.” 


Sir Maurice, on the perusal of this, immediately became infected with 
superstitious fears ; but he witheld the paper from his lady, always answer- 
ing toher inquiries, that the gipsy wanted to impose upon her credulity. 
However, as the boy, whose name was Walter, advanced to manhood, Sir 
Maurice gradually sank into melancholy aad abstraction; nor could he 
divest himself of the anxiety which preyed upon his miad, as the time ap- 
proached for deciding the fate of his son, Often did his lady with surprise 
observe his countenance,while he watched the endearing sports of the child, 
gradually change from the smile of paternal love to the deepest grief, till 
unable to suppress his tears, ie would cover the child with caresses, and 
hurry from his presence. 

The lady died before her son had reached his twentieth year: two dangh- 
were also left to the care of Sir Maurice ; but his attention was chiefly be- 
stowed upon his son. As the time approached which would attest the trath 
of the gipsy’s prophecy, the knight thonght it advisable to adopt means to 
guard against the dreaded danger: this, it appears, he thought might be 
affected by keeping the youth in secure confinement, until the dreaded hour 
had elapsed. He therefore gave directions for raising a single tower, so 
contrived as to prevent any ingress without permission of the party within 
it. The purpose of this buiding being kept a secret, even trom Walter 
himself, obtained for it the name of Cook’s Folly. 

Previous to the close of the twentieth year, the tower being finished, and 
liberally supplied with the means of comfort and convenience, Sir Maurice 
shewed his son the gipsy’s scroll, and informed him of his intention. The 
youth affected to treat the matter with levity; but seeing the unalterable 
determination and anxiety of his fataer, he reluctantly consented to be 
imprisoned in the tower until the year expired. 
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Several weeks was Walter destined to inhabit this strange prison, which 
he fastened inside as firm as bolts and bars would admit of, while his father 
took the same precantion ontside, and anything he required he drew up in 
a basket at the window. To divert the monotony of his confinement, the 
morris-dancers exhibited their grotesque anticks before him, and his father 
and sisters often joined bis company. 

Atlength the evening arrived previous to the day noticed in the predic- 
tion. Walter had enjoyed the company of his father and sisters during the 
afternoon, but could not, with all his gaity, dispel the gloom of his parent. 
The party being about to separate for the night, Walter requested an addi- 
tional faggot, as the night was rather cold. This was granted, and as he 
drew it up—** Thank God,” said he, ‘ this is the last time I shall have to 
dip for ray wants, like old women for their water.” 

Such was the anxiety of the knight, that he determined himself to wait 
the event; his daughters retired, and promised to awake their brother next 
morning with a song. The feelings of Sir Maurice, during these hours of 
Suspense, were not of the most enviable character, while he walked to and 
fro, watching the blaze of the fire in the tower, as it brightened and sunk 
again, At the appointed time, his daughters made their appearance ; but 
not so his son, nor did he answer the repeated calls of hisname, A servant 
had brought a ladder, which he ascended and looked in at the window, 
Sir Manrice stood immogable and silent—he looked up, and the man, 
in answer to the earnest expression of his eyes, said ** He is asleep.” “ He 
is dead !” murmured Sir Maarice ; at the same time hurried up the ladder. 
The servant entered the apartment, thrown aside the curtains, and dis- 
Ee to Sir Maurice the corpse of his son, with his throat streaming with 

lood, and a serpent twined round hisarm, The reptile had crept from the 
faggot last sent him, and thus fulfilled the prophecy. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1694 Sir Thomas Day — John Hawkins, Sir William Daines 


Froom-gate removed, with the house over it. - 

St. James's poor-house in Barr’s street built. 

Nov.—An eagle shot in Sir John Smyth's Park at Ashton. 

Dec. 28.—Queen Mary died of the small-pox. Bristol High- 
Cross was hung with black, : 


1695 Samuel Wallis Sir William Lewis, William French 


Jan 6.—William Penn married Hannah, daughter of Thomas 
Callowhill, merchant of Bristol, from whom Penne-street and 
Cullowhill-street are derived. 

The great re-coinage of silver money began. The state of the 
silver coin, for several years past, had been miserably bad, being so 
reduced in size by clipping, that some were depreciated to less than 
half their value; sixteen shillings had been weighed against one of 
King Charles’s milled crowns, and found lighter. In June, this 
year, a great discovery was made in Bristol of clippers and coiners, 
some of whom were sent to Newgate, and others to Gloucester. 
On the 15th, one widow Scarlett, shopkeeper in I‘homas-street, was 
applied to by asoldicr fora penny-worth of tobacco, and he gave 
her a broad shilling to change; but not liking the tobacco, he 
required his money again, when she gave him a small clipped 
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shilling. Upon complaint and search, instruments for clipping were 
found in her house; she was tried, and sentenced to be bers but 
afterwards reprieved. The guinea became enhanced in value from 
22s. to 30s. each; but soon after it was lowered to 28s. atid 26s., by 
which many people sustained considerable loss. The government at 
length determined to renew the coinage; for which purpose mints 
were established, besides those in London, at Chester, York, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, and Exeter: to defray the expense, the Commons 
resolved to raise a supply of £1,200,000, by a tax on windows, for 
seven years, of 4s, per annum where there were ten, and 8s, for 
twenty and upwards. In Bristol, the house behind St. Peter’s 
church, formerly a sugar-house, was fitted up, and the coinage 
commenced on the 12th of December, The mint allowed 5s. 8d. 
per ounce of new money in exchange for old coin and plate, In 
1697, the Bristol mint ceased to operate, having since its commence- 
ment coined £450,000, which in some weeks amounted to £2000— 
this money had the letter B under the head. | The house was after- 
wards purchased by the Guardians of the Poor, whose property it 
still continues to be. 


MAYORS. SUERIFES. 
1696 John Hind Peter Saunders, Francis Whichurch 


The Corporation of the Poor instituted by act of parliament, to 
— on the Ist of May. First meeting, at the guildhall, 

Jay 19th. 

The Society of Merchants built tho western wing of their alms- 
house in King-street. 


1697 John Bubb Nathanial Day, John Day 


Oct. 29.—The peace of Ryswick proclaimed in Bristol—at the 
High Cross, St. Peter’s, Temple Cross, St. Thomas and the Quay 
Pipes. ‘The conduits were set running with wine. There was a 
great display of colours upon the shipping, and on the tops of tho 
houses of the principal citizens, hut very few of the churches had 
colours on their towers and steeples. 

1698 John Blackwell George Stephens, John Swimmer 

The High Cross repaired, painted, and gilded, so that it was 
thought very few if any such erections in England surpassed it. 

St. James's church repaired at the expence of £600. 

The bulks of the houses on the bridge taken down. 

“This year a pile of brick building was erected on the Broad 
Key ; the first brick building in this city.” 

Queen-square commenced building in the Marsh. 

1699 John Batchelor William Whitehead, James Holledge 

The Society of Merchants built the eastern wing of their almis- 
house in King-street, rebuilt the old centre, and united both angles. 

END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS UF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MAYORS. SHERIFFS, 


1700 Sir William Daines Robert Bound, Isaac Davies 
1701 Sir John Hawkins Samuel Baily, Richard Baily 


Temple-church ceiled and beautified. 

The Merchants rebuilt their hall in King-street-—the present 
Merchants? Hall, The Merchant-Tailors also rebuilt their alms- 
house in Merchant-street. 


1702 Sir William Lewis Abraham Elton, Christopher Shuter 


March 8.—The death of King William, who was succeeded by 
Anne Princess of Denmark, daughter of King James. 

bs 23.—-T'he coronation of Queen Anne, on which occasion 
the following ceremony took place in Bristol. — 


*¢ The same day the mayor (John Hawkias, brewer), aldermen, sheriffs, 
&c. went to the cathedral ; before whom marched the militia—the hospital 
and mint boys—the companies with their colours — twenty-four young 
maidens—dressed in night veils and white hoods, with fans in their hands, 
being led, as their captain, by a comely young woman, clad in a close white 
dress, wearing on her lead a perriwig and hat, carrying in her hand a half 
pee const 8 of the wards attended ata convenient distance, fol- 

owed by the mint maids with their overseers; then came the red maids, 
each of them carrying a sprig of holly or box, gilded with gold; after 
whom, proceed by two drums, followed sieht ‘oung men in Holland shirts, 
witha large knot of ribbon ou their shou Freee the inscription, ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ and a naked sword in their hands, on their heads a coronet 
of laurel. Tnen came twenty-four young damsels in sarsnet hoods, with 
ribbons in their bosoms, &c., bearing in their hands a gilded bow aud 
arrow. Then came several of the principal citizens’ daughters, the two last 
supporting a very splendid crown before Mrs. Mayoress, followed by the 
wives of the aldermen and all the common-conncil, the city musicians play- 
ing before them. The churches, houses, and ships were all decorated. St. 
Stephen’s church-porch cost £30, as did St. John’s Gate, in the devices and 
ornaments about them, There was an incessant firing from the shipping and 
the cannon planted in the Grove for that purpose, In the evening appeared 
acompaty of young men in Holland shirts, witha naked sword in one 
hand, and leading in the otaer each a young woman in a white waistcoat 
and red petticoat, with night bead dress, and a white straw hat. After 
them came a number of men who were more robust, bearing an effigy of 
the Pope, dressed as an old man, with a long beard and white locks, on his 
head a triple crown and in his band a crosier; a scarlet manile on his 
shoulders, trimmed with white ermine, &c. Before him went many with 
vizors and crosiers in their hands, preceded by an officer with a little bell; 
and finally they flung the Pope into a bonfire.” " 

Y 


- 
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May 18.—War against France and Spain declared in Bristol, at 
the High Cross, and other usual places, by the sheriffs, the mayor 
and aldermen in attendance. 

Sept. 1.—The Queen and Prince George, her husband, were re= 
a at Lawford’s Gate, by the mayor (John Hawkins, brewer) 
and the corporation, and conducted from Temple-street, through 
the Long Row, to Sir Thomas Day’s house at the Bridge-end, in 
the following order.—A great number of horsemen, including sixty 
captains of ships, the latter distinguished by knots of red ribbon in 
their hats: twelve of the Queen’s coaches, containing her suit, each 
drawn by six horses: eighteen of the clergy bareheaded ; the com- 
mon-council and aldermen: the mayor, carrying the pearl sword : 
part of the Queen’s guards before and behind her coach : coaches of 
the nobility and gentry, The Queen was dressed in geben mourning 
for the late king. The royal coach and trappings of the horses were 
black, as were those of the nobility. ith the queen rode the 
prince and two ladies of honour. ‘The dinner was at the expense of 
the city; and between four and five o’clock, after knighting Mr. 
Mayor,* the royal and noble visitants returned to Bath. The 
square in the marsh was hence called Queen-square. 

Queen Elizabeth's (formerly ‘the Gaunts’) hospital began to be 
rebuilt in a more commodious manner. The number of the boys 
increased to 40. 

Foster’s almshouse rebuilt by the corporation, 

MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1703 Peter Saunders Thomas Hort, Henry Whitehead 

August 20.—The queen and prince visited Bath, where the mayor 
of Bristol (William ml soap-boiler) and some of the aldermen, 
with the town-clerk, waited upon them, and the queen conferred 
upon the mayor the honour of knighthood. 

On Saturday, 27th of November, between one and two in the 
morning, the wind W..S. W., commenced a tremendous storm of 
thunder, hail and rain, in which the eathedral had two of its win- 
dows and several of its battlements blown away. Three of the 
pinnacles of St. Stephen’s church fell through the roof into the body 
of the church. Several large trees were blown down in the Marsh, 
Coll , St. James's churchyard, and other places in the city ; 
and in the country it scattered abundance of hay and corn mows, 
besides nearly levelling many orchards and groves of stoyt trees. 
The tide, which overflowed and inundated the marsh country for 20 


* Sir John Hawkins’s mansion and brewery were the premises on the east 
side of Temple-street, the original front of which now remains, now divided 
between the Colston’s Arms public-house, another tenement, and Mr. 
Shurmer’s waggon-warehouse and stables, extending to Temple-Back. 
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or 30 miles around, drowned abundance of cattle, with about 80 
people, and washed several houses away—A boat might have sailed 
through the whole of Temple-street. It filled the cellars of the city, 
and spoiled about 1000 hogsheads of sugar, 1500 hogsheads of 
tobacco, and other merchandize, to the value of £100,000. It 
likewise drove most of the ships in Kiagroad a considerable way 
upon land, some being much shattered : one large vessel was broken 
to pieces, and nearly all the men perished, besides several lost out of 
other vessels. In the Thames, the roval navy, just returned from the 
Straits, experienced great loss, both in ships and men; and the 
damage in London amounted to one million sterling; also, the 
Eddystone lighthouse was blown down, and the people in it perished, 
including Mr. Winstanley the architect. 


MAYORS, SHERIFFS. 
1704 Francis Whichurch Anthony Swimmer, Henry Walter 
The council-house partially rebuilt. 
1705 Nathaniel Day Morgan Smith, Nathaniel Webb 
Lime-trees planted in Queen-square. ; 
1706 George Stephens Abraham Hooke, Nicholas Hickes 
The queen's husband, Prince George of Denmark, died. 


1707 Wm. Whitehead § Onesiphorus Tyndale, Thomas Tyler 
1708 James Holledge Philip Freke, John Day 
1709 Robert Bound James Haynes, Thomas Clement 


The winter of 1708-9 was very severe. Wheat advanced from 
4s. to 8s. and 9s. per bushel. 

May 21.—About two hundred colliers came into the city from 
Kingswood, and being joined by some of the idle poor, it was 
thought necessary to sunmon the militia, The mob being promised 
to have wheat at Gs. per bushel the next market-day, the tumult was 
appeased, 

The College-green railed in, and the walks laid out with young 


The Custom-house in Queen-square commenced building. 
1710 Abraham Elton Edmund Mountjoy. Abraham Elton 


July 24.—At Westminster, the queen, upon the petition of the 
mayor, burgesses, and commonalty, granted what is called the Great 
Charter of Bristol, which enumerates the following particulars,— 


Her Majesty confirms all the grants of her predecessors, unless contra- 
dicted by her own; and, without expressly abrogating, pardons all who 
may have offended against the charter of 1684, The designation of the 
Body Corporate is, “* the Mayor, Burgesses, and Commoenalty.” The 
Mayor is nominated on the 15th of og Soa yearly. The Recorder is 
first Alderman ; and, with eleven other Aldermen, to remain so during good 
behaviour. Forty-two persons, besides the Mayor, form the Common- 
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council. Out of these are chosen annually the two Sheriffs. The Town- 
Clerk, and the Steward of the Sheriffs’ Court, and two Coroners, respect- 
ively continue in office so long as they behave well. The Mayor and Com- 
mou-Council fill np all vacancies, impose penalties upon such persons as 
refuse to take offices to which they may be elected, and make any such 
ordinances for the government of the city as are not contrary to the laws of 
the realm. On the death of an Alderman, the Mayor and Aldermen are to 
choose a successor from the Common-council, The other officers to be 
elected by the Common-council. The Recorder to be a barrister of five 
years, and the Town-clerk, and Steward of the Sheriffs’ Court, barristers 
of three years standing. The Mavor, Recorder, and Aldermen to be 
Justices of the Peace ; the Mayor, Recorder, and any one of the Aldermen 
to be Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery. Not to be 
accountable to the Sovereign for fines, forfeitares, &c. Three Justices 
(including the Mayor or Recorder) and two of the five senior Aldermen to 
hold four Sessions of the Peace in every year. Oaths of Aldermen and 
Justices tobe taken before the Recorder, or, in his absence, the Mayor. 
Mayor, Aldermen, &. no longer removable by the Crown. The Common- 
council have power to alter the time and place of the markets, and make 
bye-laws for their regulation, but which are to be put in writing. 


Sept. 9.—The moon being nine days in her wane, the tide, which 
should have came in about eleven.o'clock, came in at eight o’clock, 
flowed one foot at the Gibb, and then ebbed; it came in again the 
same morning at eleven o'clock ; so that it flowed and ebbed twice 
in twelve hours. per 

Cross-rows of lime-trees planted in Queen-square, There were 
also four rows planted off the Gibb, along the river’s side, on the 
back of the south angle of the square. 


MAYORS, SHERIFPS, 
1711 Christopher Shuter William Baily, Poole Stokes 


John Robinson (twenty-first Bishop of Bristol) Dean of Windsor, 
Lord Privy Seal, and one of the Plenipotentiaries to the treaty of 
Utrecht, translated to London. 

An act of parliament obtained, at the expense of the Duke of 
Beaufort, to complete the navigation from Bristol to Bath. 

The tower of All Saints’ Church rebuilt. 

The Custom-house in Queen-square completed, which cost 
£2777 7s. 5d. 


1712 Thomas Hort Richard Gravett, Henry Watts 


July.—A very prevailing influenza. 
The Dock at SEM ills begun. 


1713 Anthony Swymmer John Becher, Henry Swymmer. 


John Gray founded the charity school for girls on the western 
side of Temple-street. The school was originally instituted on 
Temple-back; to which Mrs, Gray gave £50 in 1699. 

Monday, Sept. 7th, an election for parliament commenced, in 
which Sir William Daines was the favourite of the low patty. Mr. 
Thomas Edwards, jun, of the high party, and Col. Joseph Earl 
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divided both parties. The expences were £2277 9s. 7d. The 
contest lasted till Tuesday se’nnight, and broke up with broken 
heads, in every respect a drawn battle. 


MAYOR. SHERIFFS. 
1714 Henry Whitehead William Whitehead, Richard Taylor 


George Smallridge, Dean of Christ-church, Oxford, twenty-second 
Bishop of Bristol. 


ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE FIRST. 


In 1700, in consideration of the childlessness of William and 
Anne, a whig ministry passed an act, by which the crown, failing 
these two individuals, was settled upon the next protestant heir, 
Sophia Duchess of Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of James I. Queen Anne had for some years entertained 
a wish that that act of settlement should be set aside, and the crown 
restored, at her death, to the main line of the Stnart family, in the 
person of her brother James, now called the Pretender, This 
intention was favoured by the tories,* and by the tury administration 
of Queen Anne: but before their plans were thoroughly matured, 
the queen took suddenly ill and died (August Ist, 1714); and the 
tory ministers, finding themselves under the necessity of acting 
according to the existing law, proclaimed the Elector of Hanover, 
son of the late Princess Sophia, under the title of George I. The 
new sovereign lost no time in coming over to England, and fixing 
himself in that heritage which his family has ever since retained. 
The king’s attachment to the whig faction drew upon him the dis- 
affection of the tories, who daring the first year of his reign, kept up 
very threatening high church riots; but the whigs were enabled to 
check this a little by the celebrated enactment called the riot act, 
which permits military force to be used after a certaic space of time 
had been allowed. In Bristol, the tories constituted the most 
respectable portion of the citizens; and to judge from their conduct, 
the populace were of the same party. 

A spirit of disaffection burst forth.on Wednesday, October 20th, 
the day appointed to celebrate tho coronation. About six or seven 
o'clock in the evening, a mob assembled, and broke the windows of 
the illuminated houses, and committed other depredations. They 
attempted a Presbyterian meeting-house ia Tucker-street; but after 
breaking open the door they desisted, on the information that several 
persons were inside armed with muskets to defend it, They also 


* The tories had now obtained the name of Jacobites, from Jacobus, the 
Latin name of King James. 
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attacked the house of Mr. Whiting, the under-sheriff, Temple-backs, 
with whom they were offended because he had prosecuted a noto- 
rious rogue for perjury. The next was the house of Mr. Jeffery, a 
distiller and dissenter, belonging to the meeting-house in Tucker- 
street, Mr. Stephens, a dissenter of the same meeting-house, and a 
baker of considerable property, was the principal object of vengeance, 
having distinguished himself in support of the aie candidates at 
elections. Soon after six o'clock, Mrs. Stephens received a blow 
from the mob, while she stood at her door: then after beating in the 
shop windows, they retired; but returned again soon after, when 
they commenced a second attack, beat out the eye of one Anne 
Baker, and maltreated an apprentice. A third time they appeared, 
when Mrs. Stephen's son, a West-Indian captain, endeavoured to 
coneiliate them from the shop door, but without effect. They 
asserted thot he had an effigy of Dr. Sacheverell* in his house, 
(some dissenters had effigies of him, to be burnt, in their windows) 
which he denied, and demanded his house to be searched, which 
was done by the mayor's order, but no effigy found. Capt. Stephens 
was then knocked down with a long pole, at which he was so much 
incensed that he stabbed a eooper’s man who stood near him, with a 
sword that was brought to him, at the same time threatened to de- 
fend the house with fire-arms. The mob still persisting, a gun was 
three times fired at them, by which a man was killed. Their 
resistance proving of no avail, Capt. Stephens escaped at the back 
door, to request assistance from the magistrates; meantime, some 
of the friends of Mr. Stephens, who were in the house, barricadoed 
the passage with a kneading trough, and thus defended themselves 
against such of the rabble as attacked them, while others rifled the 
house, and obtained money, plate and goods to the amount of £85., 
besides plying themselves with the liquor they found. The magis- 
trates with difficulty dispersed the rioters: another attack was 
meditated, but the rioters seemed too much intimidated with the 
shew of blunderbusses which awaited them, One of the sheriffs, 
who expected a design upon his house, prepared wines and other 
liquors, by which means he wrought them into good humour, and at 
the same time took down the names of sonie of the ringleaders. 
They then proceeded to the Custom-house in Queen-square, where 


* Dr. Henry Sacheverell was rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
made himself popular among the tories, in 1709, for a sermon he preached 
before the Lord Mayor of London, in which he seemed to call upon the 
people to take up arms in defence of their endangered church, The 
ministers gave hima trial in Westminster-hall ; but the people rose so 
tumultuonsly in his favour, that the ministry, after procuring a condemna- 
tion, could inflict only the appearance of punishment, After the trial, he 
received more marks of publie reverence and honour than were ever 
bestowed on the greatest national benefactor. 
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was a ball in honour of the day, and discharged a shower of large 
stones through the windows, which put a stop to the entertainment ; 
but the rioters fled before a party of servants and custom-house 
officers. 

Next morning, the magistrates issued their warrants for the appre- 
hension of the rioters, sixteen of whom were taken in a few days— 
these were represented as the worst description of character. An 
account of the riots was transmitted to London; and as similar 
tamults had happened in other places, a special commission was 
appointed to try the offenders. Therefore, Mr. Justice Powis, Mr. 
Justice Tracy, and Mr, Baron Price, as judges, and four gentlemen 
as council for the king, left London on Monday, Nov. 22nd; and 
were treated with every mark of respect until they arrived at 
Bristol, were party faction was at its height. The tories affected to 
slight the riot, and the importance the whigs attached to it; but the 
latter were reaily frightened at the prevailing tumults, and suspected 
it as a design to bring over the Pretender. ‘Their mutual disaffection 
shewed itself when the judges arrived in Bristol—about 200 citizens 
met them at a distance from the city, whigs and tories, When the 
cavalcade came to Temple-street, it avoided the main street, because 
of the narrowness of ‘Tucker-street [Bath-streot was not then built] : 
the tories, who were foremost, went down Thomas-street, then the 
usual way into the city: this being observed by the whigs, they 

don into Redcliff-street, and escorted the judges by them- 
selves through that street, by which manceuvre they gave offence to 
the tories, and incurred the displeasure of the mob. 

The trials Jasted from Friday till the following Wednesday, dar- 
ing which several were convicted of riot, who were fined twenty 
nobles each, tobe imprisoned three months, and find security for 
their good ‘behaviour daringtwelve months: four were acquitted on 
the same charge; and a lad wassentenced to be whipped, for stealing 
to the value of 10d. Captain Stephens surrendered on the charge 
of stabbing a cooper, ‘and for shooting John Gonning; but he was 
es as the act was done in:his own defence. 

In 1715, the disaffected tories resolved to attempt bringing in the 
Pretender by force of arms, which opened an unfortunate civil war. 
In August, a-plan had been formed by the party in Bristol, to take 

ossession of the city, which coming to the notice of government, 
rl Berkeley, as Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Gloucester 
and Bristol, arrived here, on the day the mayor was sworn into 
office: he quartered here a strong body of infantry and cavalry; and 
with unwearied application and diligence, took precautions for 
securing the city. On Sunday, Oct. 20th, a design was discovered 
to sieze the city for the Pretender, whereupon the militia was called 
out, the city strongly garrisoned for several months, and many citizens 
suspected to be in the Pretender’s interest sent to the Marshalsea. 
In the month of January, 1716, a waggon-load of goods for Bristol 
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Fair accidentally caught fire at Hounslow, when underneath the 
goods it contained, great quantities of arms and ammunition were 
found, which were siezed by the troopers of the Duke of Argyle’s 
regiment of royal guards. 


1714.—The Draw-bridge, with two arches of stone, completed, 
at the expense to the chamber of £1066 6s. 1d. Previously, tho 
only communication between the centre of the city and the cathe 
dral was through Christmas-street and Host alias Horse-street. 


MAYOR. SUERIFFS, 
1715 Henry Walter James Donning, Joseph Jefferies 


The above Henry Walter, Woollen-draper, lived at the corner 
house of High-street and Nicholas-street, and probably part, if not 
the whole, of the Angel-tavern; for, at this time, there was no 
regular mansion assigned to the mayor, but each individual who held 
that office fitted up his own house, in a style not only suitable to his 
brief dignity, but also his expectant aldermanic dignity. This shop 
subsequently fell into the hands of Mr. Llewellin, who was the ap- 

rentice and successor of Mr. Walter, of whose family, in 1825, the 
ouse was purchased by the chamberlain, with the design ultimately 
of widening Nicholas-strect: it was the last of those open shops for 
ww sale of goods, which used to be the exclusive privilege of free 


urgesses. 

It was proverbial of Mr. Walter, that he never put himself out of 
temper. Two of his fellow-citizens resolved to put this quality to 
the proof, and laid a wager one with the other on the probability of 
exciting his anger, To try the experiment, they fixed upon a time 
when dinner was about to be served up to a party of the magistrate’s 
worshipful brethren, on some’ particular occasion invited. It was 
well known he had an article for sale, which he would allow no one 
but himself to supply his customers with. Our two friends went to 
the house of Mr. W., at the critical time we mentioned, and he 
was accordingly called into the shop: they kept him in conversation 
and turning over his goods for full half an hour, without exacting the 
least symptom of impatience. At length, as a final experiment, a 
shilling was offered to Mr. Walter, and a request that he would cut 
off a piece of the cloth to that amount. Mr. W. coolly laid the 
shilling on the picce of cloth, and carefully cut out a fac-simile of its 
size and shape. *‘ There, sir,” said he, * is-exactly a shilling’s worth. 
Good day t'ye! I know not when 1 have gotten a shilling so 
easily !”” 

In politics, Mr. Walter was a whig, and on the opposite side of 
the way lived the father of the late Mr. Matthew Brickdale, M. P. 
for Bristol: he opposed Mrr Walter both in politcs and trade; and 
each dealer was especially patrorized in clothing by the party he 
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